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What  Do  You  Collect? 

Our  sales  cover  all  phases  of  Exonumia,  Civil  War,  Trade  Tokens,  Good  For 
Mirrors,  Encased,  Counterstamped  coins,  Transportation,  Military,  Brunswick 


Balke  and  other  categories  too  numerous  to  list 


We  are  also  looking  for  consignments  of  worthwhile  material 
' for  our  auctions. 


Our  Mail  Bid  Auctions  and  Prices  Realized  are  free  (you  can 't  beat  that  price!). 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


As  this  is  the  first  issue  of  the  year,  I’d  like  to  wish  all  my  fellow  mem- 
bers a Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  As  I write  this  Winter  is  almost 
upon  us;  as  you  read  these  words  we  will  find  ourselves  on  Spring's  door- 
step. I hope  we  can  all  add  to  our  collections  in  2000  and  enjoy  ourselves 
in  the  process. 

During  the  last  elections  all  incumbents  were  returned  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  I look  forward  to  working  with  my  fellow  CWTS  officers  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Society.  As  always,  members  are  encouraged  to 
become  active  in  the  Society  by  running  for  office. 

Finally,  on  a personal  note,  I am  proud  to  announce  a recent  addition  to 
the  CWTS  presidential  family.  Grace  Marie  Erlenwein  was  bom  on  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1999  at  6:06  AK  weighing  in  at  6 pounds,  I ounce. 
Mother  Mary  and  baby  Grace  are  doing  great. 

Chris  Erlenwein 


Publisher’s  Notes 


CWT  members  may  have  noticed  changes  in  the  Journal  envelopes 
from  the  last  mailing.  One  thing  is  that  "The  Civil  War  Token  Journal”  was 
changed  to  "CWTS.”  This  is  a security  move:  prying  eyes,  and  garbage 
diggers,  don’t  need  to  know  what  you  collect.  (On  a related  topic,  members 
should  consider  using  post  office  boxes  for  their  collecting  correspon- 
dence.) 


The  second  change  is  a financial  one.  Instead  of  using  “regular”  mail 
and  "regular”  postage,  we’ve  arranged  to  have  a favored  mailing  status! 
CWTS  has  paid  a $100  one  time  fee  for  “automated”  pre-paid  service,  at  a 
reduced  postage  cost.  The  one  time  fee  was  paid  for  in  savings  on  the  very 
first  mailing!  There  is  an  annual  fee  also  but  the  bottom  line  is  a savings  of 
more  than  $300  for  the  first  year  and,  then,  a savings  of  over  $400  per  year 
afterwards.  Other  CWTS  mailings  can  be  made  at  comparable  savings. 

On  a final  note,  the  backlog  of  CWTS  articles  is  virtually  nil.  Outside  of 
a number  of  short  articles  by  Sterling  Rachootin,  the  cupboard  is  bare! 
Sharpen  those  pencils  and  write  up  “your”  story  now! 
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Postal  History  and  The  New  York 
Store  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


Fig.  1 CT560A-1a 


During  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  there  appeared  to  be  little  hoarding 
of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  war  continued  there  was  the  escalation  of  infla- 
tion created  by  the  huge  military  expenditures.  The  government,  not  wish- 
ing to  raise  taxes,  issued  demand  notes  which  were  not  designed  to  circu- 
late, but  they  did.  By  the  end  of  1861  specie  payments  were  discontinued 
by  the  banks  and  before  long,  legal  tender  notes  called  "Greenbacks"  were 
issued  by  the  government.  Hoarding  and  speculation  skyrocketed,  with 
gold  and  silver  increasing  in  value.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment did  not  issue  paper  money,  hard  money  was  the  U.S.  currency  of  the 
realm,  namely  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
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Fig.  2 $1.00  Greenback 
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By  May  of  1862,  these  "Greenbacks"  depreciated  in  value  while  silver 
and  gold  increased  in  value.  Meanwhile,  in  Canada,  gold  was  on  a par  with 
silver,  so  U.S.  speculators  bought  up  great  quantities  of  silver  coin  here, 
paying  a premium,  then  shipping  the  silver  to  Canada  and  exchanging  it  for 
gold.  Returning  to  the  U.S.  with  this  gold  they  then  used  their  profits  to  buy 
paper  currency  at  a greatly  reduced  rate,  and  with  the  paper  buy  up  more 
silver  to  begin  the  process  over  again.  Gold  was  placed  at  a 3%  premium 
as  soon  as  paper  money  appeared.  By  June  of  1862  gold  had  soared  to  a 
6%  premium.  It  reached  15%  by  July,  1862,  and  at  the  end  of  1862  there 
was  a 32%  premium  achieved.  Paper  reached  its  lowest  value  in  1864 
when  it  took  $285  in  greenbacks  to  buy  $100  in  gold.  There  was  a 20% 
premium  placed  on  subsidiary  coins.  Even  copper  cents  were  worth  a pre- 
mium. In  a one  month  period  in  the  middle  of  1862,  $27,000,000  in  silver 
coin  was  shipped  to  Canada. 


Fig.  3 Set  of  1861  Regular  Issue  Stamps 

Conditions  became  so  bad  in  the  country  that  on  July,  17,  1862,  Lincoln 
declared  that  postage  stamps  be  made  legal  tender  up  to  $5.00.  They 
proved  to  be  ineffective.  Stamps  were  fragile,  they  had  gummed  backs, 
they  tended  to  stick  together,  disintegrate,  and  become  blobs  of  paper  in 
one's  pocket.  Added  to  these  shortcomings,  was  the  running  feud  between 
Postmaster-General  Blair  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase.  They 
quarreled  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  what  regarding  the  disbursement 
and  production  of  postage  stamps  which  resulted  in  massive  shortages  all 
over  the  country. 
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Postage  Stamps 


UlLLIAffl  NEWTOJi  4fc  CO. 
Importers  & D*»ier»in 

Choice  Family  Groceries 

Corner  of  Thames  mud  Pelham  streets, 

ADJOINING  THE  P08T  OFFICE. 
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Fig.  4 Stamps  on  Cardboard,  Postal  Envelope,  Encased  Postage 

Several  interesting  experiments  were  tried  using  postage  stamps  as 
money.  Small,  specially  designed  envelopes  with  valuations  printed  on  the 
outside  were  manufactured  so  that  postage  stamps  for  that  amount  could 
be  placed  inside  for  distribution.  Some  dishonest  users  might  place  can- 
celed stamps  on  the  inside  or  even  cut  out  pieces  of  paper  made  to  repre- 
sent stamps,  so  as  to  cheat  the  unwary  recipient.  Often,  one  had  to  hold 
the  envelope  up  to  the  light  of  check  the  contents,  as  time  did  not  permit  a 
person  to  always  check  for  accuracy.  Sticking  stamps  to  a piece  of  card- 
board was  another  innovation,  or  just  placing  loose  stamps  into  a folded 
piece  of  paper  was  tried,  but  most  paper  could  not  withstand  the  wear  and 
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tear  of  everyday  usage.  Mr.  Gault  thought  of  encasing  postage  stamps 
inside  two  metal  discs  with  a mica  window  to  display  the  denomination  of 
the  stamp.  Encased  postage  stamps  were  a great  idea,  but  the  cost  was 
too  great,  especially  on  small  denominated  pieces.  There  was  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  the  metal  discs,  the  embossing  for  advertising,  the  cost  of 
the  mica  and  the  payment  of  full  price  for  the  postage  stamps.  All  of  these 
expenses  made  encased  postage  economically  unfeasible. 


Fig.  5 Four  types  of  Postage  Currency 

With  the  disappearance  of  all  small  change  from  commerce,  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  consider  issuing  fractional  paper  currency.  This  first 
issue  following  on  the  heels  of  authorizing  the  use  of  postage  stamps  as 
legal  tender  was  called  postage  currency.  Five  and  ten  cent  stamps  were 
pictured  on  these  fractional  pieces  matching  the  actual  value  printed  on  the 
note;  5,  10,  25,  and  50  cents.  In  reality,  these  notes  became  promissory 
notes,  not  authorized  by  the  initial  enabling  legislation  of  July  17,  1862.  they 
finally  did  receive  legal  authorization  by  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1863,  which  provided  for  the  issuance  of  fractional  notes  by  the  federal 
government. 
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The  initial  postage  currency  issue  had  perforations,  like  the  stamps 
they  emulated,  but  the  need  was  so  great,  it  was  decided  to  issue  them 
later  imperf  so  that  in  processing  these  notes  in  change  they  could  be  cut 
up  into  multiples  of  5 cents  and  25  cent  units;  for  example,  cutting  off  a 
block  of  four  5 cent  notes  would  be  20  cents,  or  a strip  of  three  25  cent 
notes  would  be  75  cents,  etc. 

In  my  collection  I have  a 25  cent  postage  currency  note  having  the  only 
full  pictured  postage  stamp  cut  off.  Either  someone  wished  to  make 
change  of  20  cents,  or  maybe  wished  to  mail  a letter  using  the  full  cut  off 
stamp  as  postage.  I also  once  owned  a cut  off  part  of  a 25  cent  postage 
currency  note  picturing  a complete  5 cent  stamp  which  was  used  as  pos- 
tage. It  had  a cancellation  over  it,  wording  on  the  reverse,  and  constructed 
of  heavier  paper  than  found  on  regular  postage  stamps  which  was  proof 
that  this  indeed  was  a cut  off  portion  of  postage  currency. 


Fig.  6 Stamps  Evolving  to  paper  Currency 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  began,  Post- 
master General  Blair  began  formulating  plans  for  discontinuing  postal 
service  in  the  disloyal  states.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  measure  to 
be  taken,  (1)  There  were  large  stocks  of  postage  stamps  of  the  1857  issue 
in  post  offices  throughout  those  seceded  states.  If  those  stamps  were  to 
be  sold  to  Northern  post  offices  by  being  secretly  smuggled  out  of  the 
South,  then  the  North  would  be  financing  the  cause  of  the  confederacy.  (2) 
The  North  wanted  to  disrupt  postal  services  in  the  Confederacy  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  there  would  be  a communications  disorder  which  would 
bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end  sooner. 
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Fig.  7 Invalid  Postage  Samples 


In  order  to  confront  the  first  of  these  concerns,  it  was  necessary  to 
redesign  a whole  new  series  of  postage  stamps  and  declare  the  earlier 
issues  demonetized  and  no  longer  acceptable  for  U.S.  mail  service. 


• It  took  time  to  design  and  manufacture  a whole  new  series  of  postage 
stamps  and  declare  the  earlier  issues  demonetized,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  Northern  holders  of  these  demonetized  issues  to  exchange  the 
earlier  issues  for  the  newer  ones.  As  the  stamps  were  made  available, 
notices  were  appearing  in  newspapers  allowing  specific  time  allowances  for 
the  exchanging  of  old  stamps  for  the  newer  issues.  This  was  done  by  geo- 
graphical areas,  with  the  far  West  being  the  last  area  to  make  the  change- 
over. After  the  designated  dates  expired,  the  postmasters  of  each  post 
office  had  specific  directives  to  not  deliver  mail  having  the  earlier  demone- 
tized issues. 


Fig.  8 Notes  Printed  Over  Notes 

The  Confederacy's  problems  were  far  greater  than  those  facing  the 
North.  Their  industrial  base  was  far  less  developed.  They  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  a paper  economy,  and  paper  was  in  short  supply.  Quality  paper 
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had  to  be  imported  from  Europe  or  smuggled  from  the  North.  The  Confed- 
eracy did  not  issue  hard  currency  for  circulation,  nor  were  metallic  tokens 
produced.  Like  the  North,  the  Southerners  tried  using  postage  stamps  as 
money  too.  In  times  of  desperation,  every  conceivable  idea  is  explored. 
This  idea  did  not  work  any  better  in  the  South  than  the  North.  Paper  was  in 
such  short  supply  that  even  postally  used  envelopes  were  carefully  taken 
apart,  turned  inside  out,  and  reused  to  mail  letters  again. 


Fig.  9 Confederate  Stamps 

Counterfeiting  had  always  been  a problem  with  paper  currency,  but  up 
until  the  Civil  War  because  paper  currency  was  a local  and  state  issue,  it 
did  not  concern  the  entire  country.  Now  with  the  federal  government  get- 
ting involved  with  the  issuance  of  paper  money,  counterfeiters  could  inun- 
date the  entire  country  with  its  production  and  it  became  an  all  consuming, 
horrendous  situation  to  combat.  It  became  necessary  to  establish  the  sec- 
ret service  to  try  to  control  the  counterfeiters.  Some  sources  have  stated 
that  there  were  more  counterfeit  notes  passing  than  legitimate  notes  in 
some  areas.  It  was  necessary  to  issue  five  different  series  of  paper  frac- 
tional currency,  primarily  because  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  counter- 
feiters. Finally  in  1876,  the  American  economy  was  strong  enough  to  finally 
discontinue  the  issuance  of  fractional  paper  currency. 
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Fig.  10  Sample  Counterfeit  Note 

The  New  York  Store  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  was  the  only  issuer  of 
Civil  War  tokens  to  publicly  state  its  willingness  to  redeem  its  Civil  War 
tokens  for  U.S.  paper  currency,  specifically,  postage  currency.  As  this 
token  so  states,  "Redeemable  in  sums  of  5 cts  or  more  in  postage  cur- 
rency". One  could  challenge  the  prior  statement  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
other  Civil  War  issuers  of  tokens  did  redeem  their  tokens  in  official  U.S. 
paper  currency  and/or  U.S.  fractional  currency.  Many  tokens  do  state, 
“redeemable  in  current  bank  bills"  which  could  mean  either  private  scrip  or 
U.S.  paper  currency.  (?)  One  just  does  not  know  for  certain  which.  My  gut 
feeling  is  that  “Current  bank  bills"  in  most  cases  referred  to  the  myriad 
varieties  of  privately  issued  scrip  produced  in  the  Union  during  the  Civil 
War.  Let's  face  it,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  a few  shopkeepers 
might  well  have  reimbursed  their  customers  with  U.S.  paper  currency.  As  a 
final  note,  I might  add  that  I have  only  found  two  Connecticut  pieces 
560A-1a  in  my  many  years  of  collecting.  To  me,  this  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  shopkeeper  stood  behind  his  claim  to  redeem  his  tokens  in  official  U.S. 
currency,  postage  currency  that  is.  This  might  be  the  explanation  for  the 
apparent  scarcity  of  this  token, even  though  it  is  rated  only  as  an  R4. 


| Join  TAMS! 


The  Token  and  Medal  Society  is  a sister  organization  to  CWTS. 
TAMS  members  study  and  collect  exonumia  on  a broader  basis  than 
CWTS  members  but  still  have  many  things  in  common.  Like  CWTS, 
TAMS  has  a quality  publication,  issued  bi-monthly.  TAMS  also  publishes 
exonumia  books  and  has  annual  meetings  like  CWTS. 

For  more  information  about  TAMS,  write  the  TAMS  Secretary, 
Mark  Lighterman,  9230  S.W.  59  St.,  Miami,  FL  33173. 
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Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


POINTS  TO  PONDER  | 


The  South  feared  this  idea. 


The  North  feared  this  idea. 


The  North  and  the  South  fought  a war  in  which  each  side  had  a 
different  primary  purpose  to  maintain. 

The  Civil  War  was  probably  the  most  significant  event  in  U.S.  history. 
The  primary  and  sole  objective  of  the  North  was  n^i  to  end  slavery,  but  to 
preserve  the  Union.  There  would  have  been  no  secession,  no  Confeder- 
acy, and  no  Civil  War  had  the  South  not  feared  that  Lincoln's  winning  the 
presidency  would  mean  the  end  of  slavery.  Liberty,  freedom,  and  "states' 
rights"  to  the  South  meant  the  right  to  own,  buy,  and  sell  human  beings  - 
slaves. 

Regional  differences  were  not  enough  to  cause  a Civil  War.  Some  of 
the  New  England  states  were  thinking  about  secession  during  the  War  of 
1812.  From  time  to  time,  individual  states  opposed  certain  federal  laws  and 
tariffs  that  did  not  suit  their  interests,  but  these  matters  were  not  thought 
serious  enough  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

The  only  right  the  Southern  States  was  sufficiently  intent  on  perpetu- 
ating that  they  would  destroy  the  Union  for  and  fight  a war  over  was  the 
right  to  hold  people  as  property,  and  that  in  no  sense  is  a right  that  can  be 
justified.  The  so-called  "state’s  rights"  issue  boils  down  to  a "states'  wrong" 
issue. 


As  in  all  wars,  individuals  often  were  more  concerned  with  their  own 
vain  interests  than  in  the  primary  reason(s)  for  fighting  a war.  Many  fought 
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for  honor,  duty,  glory,  exhilaration,  and  change  of  lifestyle.  Most  South- 
erners who  fought  did  not  own  slaves,  while  most  Yankees  who  fought  had 
negative  feelings  toward  the  Blacks.  Early  in  the  war,  Blacks  were  even 
denied  entry  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  North. 

Lincoln's  actions  clearly  demonstrate  that  slavery  was  not  a major 
concern  of  his.  In  1863,  Lincoln  was  still  content  to  permit  slavery  in  the 
border  states,  as  he  needed  their  support  , as  stated  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  This  document  was  a political  expedient  and  not  really  a 
moral  document. 

Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  only  in  the  Confederacy  where  he  had  no 
jurisdiction  and  permitted  it  elsewhere.  Lincoln  felt  that  the  two  races, 
White  and  Black,  could  never  live  together.  He  also  favored  the  idea  of 
returning  freed  Blacks  to  Africa.  I do  not  believe  that  Lincoln  would  have 
been  the  president  to  free  the  slaves  on  his  own  convictions  as  the  South 
believed. 

It  did  happen  that  way  because  of  the  misjudgment  of  Lincoln  by  the 
South  and  their  precipitous  reactions  to  his  election  as  president,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

The  abolitionists  were  considered  a radical  fringe  group  by  the  North 
and  quite  small  in  number.  They  did  frighten  the  South  into  action.  Only 
when  the  war  was  winding  down  did  their  influence  begin  to  override  their 
small  number. 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all  members. 
Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more  than  one  per 
issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Halftones  are  $6  each.  Only  classified 
or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War  tokens  acceptable. 
SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer  with  any 
CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of  printing. 
Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All  advertisements  are  to  be 
sent  directly  to  the  CWTS  Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml 
49286.  Call  Paul  A.  Cunningham  (5 1 7)  45 1 -2447. 
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1.  The  CWTS  welcomes  Alan  Blevis  (LM159),  Jeffrey  Shelton  (LM160), 
Robert  Dalessandro  (LM161),  and  John  Wilson  (LM162)  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Life  Members.  It  has  been  awhile  since  I have  had  the  pleasure  to 
make  this  announcement. 

2.  In  the  2000  dues  program,  the  favorite  choice  among  those  regular 
members  who  can  choose  between  one  year,  two  years,  or  three 
years,  was  for  two  years.  They  chose  to  span  the  millenium  change 
(that's  right,  the  century  and  millenium  change  at  midnight  31  Decem- 
ber 2000,  not  at  midnight  31  December  1999  as  the  media  would  have 
you  believe). 

3.  The  Society  is  maintaining  approximately  900  members,  on  average. 
Each  year  we  lose  about  150  members  and  through  the  year  gain 
about  150  new  members.  Many  thanks  to  those  members  who 
responded  promptly  to  the  year  2000  invoice.  It  is  a big  help,  and 
saves  the  CWTS  money  by  not  needing  a reminder  notice.  Several 
"Final  Notices"  have  been  returned  with  thank  yous  for  the  reminder, 
and  in  a couple  of  cases,  where  the  first  mailing  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered. 


I New  CWTS  Author  Suggestions 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as 
much  as  possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  issues.  The  pub- 
lisher has  the  capability  to  deal  with  data  in  any  popular  format.  The 
author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  to  also  send  hard  copy  to  the  editor.  Original  pictures  are 
welcomed,  when  they  are  available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its 
original  form;  copies  may  be  used  if  originals  are  not  available.  All 
photos  and  original  material  will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a new 
ribbon  when  preparing  material!  And  double  space.  We  use  a text 
scanner  for  such  material  and  the  result  is  a substantial  saving  for  the 
Society. 
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CHANGE  YOUR  RI’S  INTO  R8’S  !! 


Or  Finding  the  Elusive  Lindenmueller  NY630AQ-9a 


By  Spencer  I.  Radnich,  Jr. 

The  tokens  of  Gustavus  Lindenmueller  have  been  familiar  favorites 
of  generations  of  Civil  War  token  collectors.  This  series  of  New  York  City 
store  cards  is  attractive  to  collectors  for  several  reasons.  The  tokens  are 
large  cent  size,  most  reverses  feature  a striking  bust  of  a heavily  bearded 
man  - presumably  Lindenmueller,  the  obverses  feature  a beer  mug  or  the 
name  of  Lindemueller’s  Odeon  Saloon,  and  most  varieties  are  very  com- 
mon and  affordable.  Almost  all  Civil  War  token  collectors  have  some  vari- 
ety of  NY630AQ  in  their  collection,  and  almost  any  dealer  that  handles  Civil 
War  tokens  will  have  one  or  more  varieties  in  his  stock 

Gus  Lindenmueller’s  Odeon  Saloon  tokens  also  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  Civil  War  store  cards.  Hetrich  and  Guttag  stated 
in  their  landmark  1924  catalog,  Civil  War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Store 
Cards,  that  Lindenmueller’s  currency  was  the  first  Civil  War  token  to  be 
issued  in  New  York  City.  It  was  first  used  in  the  Spring  of  1863  with  a total 
mintage  of  one  million  pieces.  This  pioneering  NYC  merchant  may  have 
also  been  part  of  the  reason  that  congress  passed  legislation  in  1864  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  any  private  money.  Hetrich  and  Guttag  reported,  “It  is 
said  that  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  of  New  York  requested  Lindenmueller 
to  redeem  a large  number  of  his  tokens,  which  they  had  accepted  in  the 
course  of  business,  but  this  he  laughingly  refused  to  do.  The  railroad  had 
no  redress,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  incidents  of  this  nature  forced  the 
government  to  put  a stop  to  their  issue.” 

The  varieties  are  all  well  described  and  photographed  in  U.  S.  Civil 
War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Melvin  Fuld  except  for  NY630AQ-9a.  This 
variety  is  described  as  having  the  obverse  of  NY630AQ-1a  and  a reverse, 
“Similar  to  reverse  of  630AQ-1a,  but  more  space  between  bust  and  L of 
ROLOFF.”  There  is  no  photo  available  in  the  catalog,  so  identification  of 
this  R8  variety  with  only  the  somewhat  cryptic  description  in  the  text  has 
been  difficult  and  confusing.  Does  “more  space  between  the  bust  and  L of 
ROLOFF”  imply  that  the  L is  dropped  below  the  rest  of  the  letters?  Is  the 
entire  inscription  lower  including  the  L?  How  much  lower?  Is  the  difference 
so  subtle  that  it  cannot  be  detected  without  a microscope  with  a measuring 
grid  in  the  optics?  Hetrich  and  Guttag  do  not  list  a variety  of  the 
Lindenmueller  cards  that  would  correspond  to  the  AQ-9  variety,  so  this 
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token  must  have  been  a variety  picked  up  by  the  Fulds  or  one  of  the  many 
numismatists  who  contributed  to  the  compilation  of  the  1975  catalog. 
Apparently,  the  source  of  the  information  has  become  obscured  because 
there  was  no  photograph  of  the  token  available  at  the  time  of  publication. 

I decided  to  try  to  shed  some  light  on  this  mystery  by  closely 
examining  the  tokens  in  my  own  collection  and  in  dealers’  stock  as  I had 
the  chance.  The  first  task  was  to  decide  where  to  look. 

Examination  of  the  listings  shows  that  the  NY630AQ-2  variety  is 
listed  with  a reverse  “incuse  of  obverse”,  which  is  interesting  in  itself  in  that 
the  photo  is  of  an  incuse  of  a reverse.  In  any  case,  this  is  an  error  token, 
and  will  not  yield  any  significant  information  about  the  die  series. 

The  reverse  dies  for  AQ-3,  AQ-5,  and  AQ-6  all  have  reverses  that 
do  not  have  the  L.  ROLOFF  die  sinker’s  name  under  the  bust.  AQ-7  is  a 
muling  of  two  obverses,  and  AQ-8  is  the  muling  of  two  reverses.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  AQ-9  token  could  be  confused  with  any  of 
these  varieties.  So  the  search  was  concentrated  on  the  AQ-1  and  ACM 
tokens. 


Close  examination  of  a fairly  large  sampling  of  NY630AQ-1  and 
ACM  tokens  revealed  that  there  were  no  tokens  found  where  the  L in 
ROLOFF  seemed  to  lowered  or  elevated  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
letters  in  Roloffs  name.  I also  observed  that  all  of  the  reverse  dies  on  the 
AQ-4  variety  seemed  to  be  the  same,  and  that  this  die  matched  the  reverse 
die  of  many  of  the  tokens  that  had  been  marked  as  the  AQ-1  variety. 
Therefore,  we  can  infer  that  the  reverse  die  on  all  of  the  NY630AQ-4  and 
some  of  the  NY630AQ-1  tokens  is  the  die  that  was  originally  intended  to  be 
listed  as  the  common  reverse  for  these  two  varieties. 

Some  of  the  tokens  described  as  NY630AQ-1,  had  a very  similar, 
but  slightly  different  reverse.  On  these  tokens,  the  position  of  the  entire  L. 
ROLOFF,  not  just  the  L,  is  lower  than  on  the  AQ-1  and  AQ-4  reverses.  I 
believe  that  this  die  is  the  “missing”  NY630AQ-9  reverse.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  two  dies  by  looking  at  the  L in  ROLOFF. 
It  is  fairly  easy  to  see  the  difference,  however,  by  checking  the  position  of 
the  last  F in  ROLOFF  with  respect  to  the  right  tip  of  the  bust. 

On  the  AQ-1  and  AQ-4  tokens,  (fig.  1)  the  last  F in  ROLOFF  is 
even  with  the  right  hand  point  of  the  bust.  A line  drawn  across  the  top  of 
the  letters  will  intersect  the  tip  of  the  bust.  The  last  F on  the  AQ-9  reverse 
(Fig  2)  is  noticeably  lower  than  the  tip  of  the  bust.  A line  drawn  across  the 
tops  of  the  letters  on  this  die  will  not  intersect  the  bust  at  all. 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2 
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Once  you  become  familiar  with  what  to  look  for,  the  difference 
between  the  two  dies  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  A low  powered  glass, 
however,  makes  differentiating  between  them  quite  easy.  Start  with  a NY 
630AQ-4  and  compare  the  reverse  to  the  reverse  die  of  the  token  that  has 
been  previously  identified  as  a NY630AQ-1.  If  the  dies  match,  then  the 
token  is  a NY630AQ-1.  If  the  final  F in  the  die  sinker’s  name  is  below  the 
tip  of  the  bust,  you  have  successfully  transformed  the  R1  token  into  the  R8 
NY630AQ-9  variety.  Congratulations! 

One  final  note.  I suspect  that  NY630AQ-9a  is  much  more  common 
than  the  R8  rarity  currently  assigned  to  it.  There  are  two  AQ-1  tokens  in  my 
collection  and  three  AQ-9s.  Please  examine  your  collections  and  report  the 
findings  to  the  committee  that  is  revising  the  store  card  catalog  so  that  a 
better  estimate  of  rarity  can  be  included  in  the  next  edition.  Good  hunting! 


The  Representation  of  Myth  and 
Legend  on  Two  Store  Cards 


Tom  Fredette 

One  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  images  portrayed  on  store 
cards  of  the  Civil  War  era  which  has  a connection  to  myth  and  legends  is 
the  eagle.  In  mythology  the  eagle  represents  power  and  in  the  mythology  of 
ancient  Greece,  for  instance,  it  was  one  of  the  symbols  associated  with 
Zeus  the  god  of  the  heavens.  As  one  of  our  own  national  symbols,  it  is 
depicted  on  store  cards  in  a variety  of  poses.  Another  is  the  portrait  of  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  known  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  His  winged  cap  is 
representative  of  this  occupation.  In  addition  to  the  previous  images,  there 
are  two  others  that  occur  only  once  each.  And  they  appear  on  the  store 
cards  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

The  first  is  on  New  York  card  630AV-1a.  It  is  the  token  of  John 
Matthews.  The  obverse  of  his  card  (he  called  it  a medal)  describes  him  as 
“a  manufacturer  of  soda  water  apparatus."  While  this  is  a pretty  straight 
forward  description  of  his  business,  the  portrait  on  the  reverse  is  more  of  a 
mystery.  It  shows  what  the  Fulds  describe  as  a “laureated  female  head.” 
This  image  may  have  a connection  to  mythology.  It  may  represent  Amphi- 
trite,  the  wife  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  goddess  of  the  sea.  There  are  two 
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clues.  One  is  the  laureated  head,  which  represents  a crown.  That  would  be 
appropriate  for  a queen  of  the  sea  and  underworld.  The  other  image  on  the 
reverse  of  this  card  is  one  that  resembles  a dolphin. 

The  ancient  Greeks  included  dolphins  in  many  of  their  myths.  One 
myth  in  which  this  occurs  is  the  story  of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  tells  us  that  Amphitrite  refused  “his  offer  of  marri- 
age and  fled  to  Atlas,  from  whom  she  was  retrieved  by  a dolphin  sent  by 
Poseidon.”  He  rewarded  the  dolphin  by  making  it  into  a constellation.  What 
better  images  to  include  on  a token  which  advertises  an  association  with 
water?  Probably  the  people  of  the  19th  century  were  better  at  recognizing 
this  association  than  we  would  be  today. 

If  the  reader  has  guessed  that  the  Wisconsin  store  card  has 
something  to  do  with  the  beer  brewing  industry  he  would  be  right.  Store 
card  WI510E-1a,  the  card  of  the  City  Brewery  and  Malt  House  in  Milwau- 
kee, shows  the  “figure  of  King  Gambrinus  holding  a glass  of  (lager)  beer.” 

Some  stories  tell  us  that  Gambrinus  was  a Germanic  or  Teutonic 
brewer  who  was  made  a duke  by  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  after  this  wor- 
thy personage  tasted  Gambrinus’  invention  which  was  lager  beer.  Gambri- 
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nus  was  also  responsible  for  the  invention  of  chiming  bells  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  for  two  hundred  years.  Legend  has  it  that  he  drank  so 
much  beer  during  his  lifetime,  that  he  eventually  turned  into  a beer  barrel. 

In  the  19th  century  the  brewing  industry  in  America  adopted  him  as 
a symbol  of  its  art  and  breweries  all  over  the  country  used  his  image  to 
advertise  their  wares.  Recently,  for  instance,  the  Onondaga  County,  New 
York  Historical  Association  completed  a $25,000  project  to  have  statue  of 
Gambrinus,  which  had  graced  the  outside  of  a long  ago  brewery  in  Syra- 
cuse, restored  to  its  former  glory. 

So  one  can  see  that  a careful  look  at  some  of  the  lesser  known 
images  used  on  Civil  War  store  cards  can  lead  us  to  a greater  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  connection  that  they  have  to  every  day  use  in  times 
past. 


THE  GENERAL  STORE 


Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 


Wanted:  NH  120A-1a,  ME  lOOA-la,  ME  100A-2a,  MA  260A-1a,  MA 
260A-1b,  MA  970A-1a,  MA  970A-1b,  NY  630J-2a.  Edward  Marriott,  8 Light 
Street  Ct. , Lynn,  MA  01905. 

National  Collectibles  Exposition.  Elk  Grove,  Illinois,  Holiday  Inn,  March 
1 1 and  12.  Call  for  details:  Paul  Cunningham  (517)451-2447. 

Wanted:  Perkins  Hotel  and  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  Detroit  CWT  (Ml  225BC  and 
Ml  225BD).  Wm.  David  Perkins,  8126  S.  Glencoe  Ct.,  Littleton,  CO  80122- 
3876.  Days  303-773-5565. 

Wanted:  MA  530-la,  PA  525A-1a,  1b  or  1e,  Patriotics  168-311,  169-213, 
188-384,  236-426.  Edward  Marriott,  8 Light  Street  Ct.,  Lynn,  MA  01905. 
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VERIFICATION  SERVICE 
Civil  War  Token  Society 

NOTICE  OF  POLICY 


The  following  policy  and  terms  will  be  observed  by  the  Society’s 
Verification  Service.  Please  read  carefully  before  submitting  specimens  to 
the  Verification  Officer. 

1 .The  verification  service  is  presently  performed  at  no  charge  to  members 
of  the  CWTS.  In  the  future,  a charge  may  be  necessary  and  will  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  Examination  of  specimens  submitted  by  nonmembers  of  the  CWTS  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Verification  Officer. 

3.  No  more  than  four  specimens  in  one  package  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Service  without  prior  correspondence  with  the  Verification  Officer. 

4.  A stated  value  by  the  owner  is  required  for  each  specimen  submitted  to 
the  Service.  The  CWTS  cannot  be  responsible  for  return  insurance 
without  this  value  submitted.  All  specimens  will  be  returned  by  insured 
or  Registered  insured  mail. 

5.  All  specimens  must  be  submitted  in  a 2 x 2 vinyl  or  Mylar  flips.  The 
Service  cannot  be  responsible  for  specimens  in  special  holders  or 
cardboard,  stapled  holders.  (This  requirement  will  protect  against 
possible  damage  on  removal.)  Specimens  will  usually  be  removed  from 
holder  by  the  Service.  Most  will  have  a specific  gravity  determination. 
This  requires  the  token  be  submerged  in  water. 

6.  Unless  permission  is  specifically  denied  on  the  request,  the  Service  may 
do  a touchstone  test  on  the  edge  of  the  token.  This  will  usually  be  done 
to  differentiate  copper,  brass,  and  copper-nickel. 

7.  The  submitter  should  state  the  specific  information  or  question  to  be 
answered  regarding  the  specimen. 

8.  The  Verification  Service  will  not  assign  a rarity  to  any  new  find.  A copy 

of  the  new  find  certificate  will  be  submitted  to  Steve  Tanenbaum,  editor 
of  the  new  Store  Card  catalogue  edition  and/or  to  editor 

of  the  Patriotic  catalogue.  The  assignment  of  rarity  can  be  more  ac- 
curately done  by  the  editorial  cataloguing  staff. 

9.  All  specimens  must  be  accompanied  by  a properly  filled  in  request  form 
(copies  available  in  previous  “Courier”  editions). 

10. Six  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  return  of  specimens. 
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VERIFICATION  SERVICE 

The  CWTS  sponsors  a verification  service.  If  you  would  like  an  independent 
opinion  regarding  a Civil  War  token,  submit  the  following  form  with  each  token 

to: 

Dr.  Larkin  Wilson 
Verification  Officer 
714  West  Faulkner 
El  Dorado,  AR  71730 
(You  may  copy  this  form) 


Request  for  Verification 


Name  

(Last)  (First) 

CWTS  Member  □ Yes  □ No 
Address  


Token  Attribution  

(FULD  numbers  and  metal) 

Owner’s  Value 

From  Whom  Acquired  

Specific  Opinion  Request  (e.g.?genuine,  ?attribution,  ?planchet  metal.  ?error): 


PERMISSION  IS  □ IS  NOT  □ GRANTED  FOR  A TOUCHSTONE  TEST  TO  BE  PER- 
FORMED. 


I understand  and  acknowledge  that  any  opinion  rendered  by  the  CWTS  Verification 
Service  on  the  authenticity  or  condition  of  the  item  submitted  herewith  represents  a 
considered  judgment  by  the  examiners.  Verification  does  not.  however,  constitute  a 
guarantee  that  the  item  is  genuine,  and  neither  guarantees  that  others  will  not  reach 
different  conclusions.  The  item  will  be  examined  with  nondestructive  testing  techniques 
available  and  will  be  judged  by  examiners  based  upon  information  available  to  them,  but 
no  warranties  are  expressed  or  implied  from  any  opinion  rendered  in  consequence  of 
this  application. 


Date 


Signature 


Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1  1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $27.50,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  20617 


WANTED:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Will  buy  collections,  singles,  duplicates  or  whatever.  No  collection  too  large  or 
too  small.  Have  special  needs  for  tokens  in  choice  condiltion,  for  Store  Cards 
from  rare  towns,  and  for  anything  unusual  in  the  series.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
selling,  it  will  pay  you  to  let  us  make  you  an  offer.  When  material  is  sent  for 
inspection,  offers  are  made  in  the  form  of  a check  by  return  mail: 

Charles  E.  Kirtley 

P.O.  Box  2273,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 

Phone:  919-335-1262  evenings 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  -- 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


Civil  War  Tokens  (CWTs) 

Hard  Times  Tokens  (HTTs) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were 
issued  during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  are  all  a fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $-10.00  for  a sample  CWT, 
$10.00  for  a sample  HTT,  or  $20.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog. 
(Please  add  $2.00  for  Postage  and  handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  A,  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 

National  Collectibles  Exposition 

Elk  Grove  Holiday  Inn 
Elk  Grove,  IL  (near  O’Hare) 

March  11-12,  2000 
Kirtley  Auction  March  11  at  7:30PM 

For  information  call 
Paul  Cunningham 
517-451-2447 


Civil  War  Token  Society  Books 


Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $17.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


Wanted  for  Research  and  Reference  Collection 


I desire  to  purchase  (immediate  decision  on  all  items 
offered,  immediate  payment  for  all  items  acquired)  any  of 
the  following  which  I do  not  presently  have: 

* WEALTH  OF  THE  SOUTH,  combinations,  metal 
varieties,  mulings  with  1860  Presidential  candidates, 
mulings  with  store  cards,  etc. 

* CIVIL  WAR  patriotic  cards  and  store  cards,  especially 
rarities  and  pieces  in  higher  grade. 

* BOLEN  tokens,  medals,  ephemera. 

* Contemporary  advertisements,  newspaper  notices, 
paper  material,  trial  strikings,  dies,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  Civil  War  tokens.  I would  love  to 
hear  from  you! 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
fax  1-603-569-5319 

e-mail:  chris@bowersandmerena.com 
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President’s  Message 


Once  again,  this  year’s  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Civil  War  Token  Society  will 
be  held  during  the  American  Numismatic  Association’s  Summer  Conven- 
tion. The  Convention  will  be  held  from  Wednesday,  August  9 through  Sun- 
day, August  13  at  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  Center,  1201  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  CWTS  meeting  is  tentatively  planned  for 
Friday,  August  11  at  3 PM,  and  all  members  are  encouraged  to  attend.  It  is 
hoped  that  moving  the  meeting  from  Wednesday  to  Friday  will  make  it  more 
convenient  for  our  members,  and  will  lead  to  a greater  turnout  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  For  further  details  regarding  the  Convention,  contact  the  ANA  at 
719-632-2646  or  at  www.money.org.  Both  the  Service  Award  Committee, 
chaired  by  CWTS  Secretary  Dale  Cade,  and  the  Literary  Award  Committee, 
chaired  by  CWTS  Vice-President  Richard  Watts,  will  present  their  awards 
at  the  meeting.  In  addition,  if  any  member  would  like  to  give  a presentation, 
please  contact  Dale  Cade  or  me. 

Enclosed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  was  a flyer  asking  for  two  copies  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  store  card  book  for  the  Society’s  files.  I am  pleased  to 
announce  that  within  two  days  of  receiving  my  Journal  on  March  2,  several 
members  responded.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the 
CWTS,  to  thank  Past  President  Sterling  Rachootin  for  donating  his  copy, 
and  member  Gary  Roessler  for  obtaining  a copy  at  a reasonable  cost.  The 
Society  is  also  grateful  to  all  other  members  who  responded.  Journal  pub- 
lisher Paul  Cunningham  deserves  special  recognition  as  well  for  getting  the 
Spring  issue  of  the  Journal  out  on  time,  considering  all  of  the  last  minute 
changes.  Speaking  of  the  Journal,  our  backlog  of  articles  has  nearly  been 
exhausted.  Now  is  the  time  to  submit  any  article,  long  or  short,  that  you 
have  been  thinking  about  writing! 

I hope  to  see  you  at  the  ANA  in  Philadelphia  this  August.  The  CWTS  will 
have  a booth  at  the  show,  and  as  always  members  are  encouraged  to  stop 
by  and  say  hello.  If  you  are  willing  to  help  staff  the  booth,  please  contact 
Dale  Cade.  Remember  that  all  staffing  personnel  at  ANA  shows  must  be 
ANA  members.  I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  there! 

Chris  Erlenwein 
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| Call  for  Nominations 


On  31  December  2000,  the  terms  of  President,  Vice  President,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  will  expire,  as  well  as  the  four  Board  seats  held  by 
Barbara  Beach,  Larry  Dziubek,  Mark  Glazer  and  Don  Shawhan.  All  of  these 
(except  the  President)  are  re-electable.  Nominees  for  any  of  the  officer 
positions  must  have  had  at  least  one  term  on  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
qualify.  Because  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  deadline  for  including 
the  ballot  in  the  Fall  Journal,  please  get  your  nominations  to  the  Secretary 
before  the  end  of  June. 

| This  ‘N  That  | 

1.  Have  you  wondered  what  happened  to  the  auction  in  the  last  Journal?  A 
number  of  you  did  from  your  phone  calls  and  notes.  Based  upon  third 
party  information,  it  appears  that  the  auction  lateness  responses  are  due 
to  a lack  of  time  on  the  Auction  Manager’s  part.  Information  received 
indicates  that  family  illness  and  pressures  of  a new  job  have  eaten  far 
more  time  than  planned,  and  the  result  is  no  time  for  the  CWTS  auc- 
tions. As  with  any  family,  family  matters  come  first,  and  everything  else 
is  second.  Your  officers  are  working  hard  to  rectify  this  situation.  Your 
patience  and  cooperation  are  solicited  so  that  necessary  adjustments 
may  be  installed  in  a timely  manner. 

2.  Are  you  tired  of  getting  your  Journal  late?  Part  of  the  problem  is  you.  Two 
situations  are  readily  correctible:  when  you  leave  on  vacation,  busi-  ness 
trip,  etc.,  request  the  Post  Office  to  either  forward  all  of  your  mail  or  hold 
all  of  your  mail  until  you  return.  Also,  if  you  maintain  two  addresses, 
please  choose  one.  to  be  the  primary  one,  and  notify  the  Post  Office  for 
one  of  the  options  mentioned  earlier.  If  you  are  gone  and  have  made  no 
hold  or  forwarding  requests,  the  Post  Office  will  return  it  to  the  sender 
with  a “temporarily  away”  sticker  on  the  envelope.  WITH  YOUR  HELP, 
THIS  PROBLEM  OF  LATE  JOURNALS  CAN  BE  REMEDIED. 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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THE  PEDDLING  OF  STORECARDS 
IN  CIVIL  WAR  INDIANA 


By  Dr.  John  K.  Evans 

By  the  late  summer  of  1862,  what  remained  of  the  federal  union 
was  mired  in  financial  crisis.  The  prospect  of  a long  and  sanguinary  civil 
war  now  darkened  every  horizon,  and  who  could  predict  the  outcome  of  a 
struggle  that  pitted  brother  against  brother?  Prudent  individuals  were  tak- 
ing sensible  precautions;  no  one  should  have  been  surprised  when  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  entirely  vanished  from  circulation.  The  equally  swift  dis- 
appearance of  the  copper-nickel  cent  was,  however,  another  story.  With 
1 09, 1 1 6,000  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents  minted  between  1 857  and  1861, 
the  union  was  seemingly  awash  in  small  change.  Indeed,  one  will  find  the 
following  comment  in  the  October,  1860  issue  of  The  Bankers'  Magazine 
and  Statistical  Register: 

There  are  10  million  cents  at  this  moment  in  New  York  over 
and  above  the  want  of  the  community  ....  There  is  no  way 
to  get  rid  of  them;  they  are  sold  every  day  at  a depreciation, 
and  immediately  put  into  circulation  to  be  paid  out  and  sold 
over  again.  There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  the  evil.  Let 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  order  the  Mint  at  once  to  stop 
the  coinage.  ^ 

Such  complaints  may  explain  why  the  1861  mintage  of  10,100,000 
pieces  was  not  even  half  the  issuance  of  the  previous  year.  For  many, 
therefore,  the  hoarding  of  these  cents--  a phenomenon  that  had  already 
begun  to  disrupt  the  marketplace  during  the  summer  of  1862--  will  have 
come  as  a nasty  surprise,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  1862  mintage 
dramatically  jumped  to  28,075,000  pieces.  The  crisis  hit  the  cities  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  the  hardest:  on  July  10,  1862  the  copper-nickel  cent 
already  commanded  a 4%  premium  in  New  York  City;  by  March  9,  1863 
this  had  soared  to  20%  in  Philadelphia. ^ Still,  midwestern  states  such  as 
Indiana  were  also  caught  up  in  a crisis  whose  lack  of  boundaries  in  the 
summer  of  1862  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious.  Hence  the  question 
of  the  hour:  without  a gold,  silver  and  copper  coinage  to  fuel  it,  how  much  of 
the  great  engine  of  northern  industry  and  commerce  would  grind  to  a halt? 

The  federal  government's  rather  lame  response  to  this  crisis  was 
the  printing  in  1862  and  thereafter  of  fractional  postage  currency.  Individual 
merchants  similarly  issued  their  own  private  scrip,  but  these  were  stopgap 
measures  at  best.  What  the  public  really  wanted  was  metal,  and  in  1862, 
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1863  and  early  1864,  this  demand  was  satisfied  and  the  marketplace 
largely  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  a select  group  of  private  citizens.  These 
were  the  engravers  and  die  sinkers  who  designed  and  manufactured  a 
surrogate  coinage  in  the  form  of  privately  issued  tokens,  mostly  of  copper 
or  brass.  Typically  valued  at  one  cent  apiece,  and  overwhelmingly  struck 
on  planchets  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  Indian  cent,  these  tokens  came 
in  two  different  forms.  Some  issues  expressed  generic  pro-union  senti- 
ments on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  (Patriotics).  Others  were  commis- 
sioned by  individual  merchants  or  white-collar  professionals.  These  com- 
bined a patriotic  motif  on  one  face  with  advertisement  of  a particular  pro- 
duct or  service  on  the  other  (Storecards).  Between  1861  and  1864,  when 
there  was  virtually  no  other  coinage  in  circulation,  it  is  globally  estimated 
that  somewhere  between  25  and  50  million  of  these  "civil  war  tokens" 
entered  circulation. ® 


In  many  respects,  Indiana's  experience  with  the  storecard  is 
representative  of  the  union  at  large.  In  the  period  1861-1864,  195  mer- 
chants in  66  towns  contracted  for  and  received  these  tokens.4  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  odd  list.  Four  of  the  state's  ten  largest  communities  in  1860  have 
not  yielded  a storecard  (New  Albany,  Lafayette,  Madison,  Jeffersonville), 
while  the  tokens  from  two  others  (Evansville,  Terre  Haute)  are  rare  in  the 
extreme. ^ Conversely,  some  of  the  towns  in  which  storecards  have  sur- 
faced were  so  small  that  they  do  not  even  appear  on  the  Indiana  map  in  the 
1863  edition  of  Colton's  General  Atlas  (inter  alia.  Como,  New  Paris,  Pierce- 
ton,  Swan).®  What  caused  this  curious  pattern? 


Shubael  Childs  Invades  Indiana. 


The  earliest  Indiana  storecards  stem  from  the  Chicago  workshop  of 
Shubael  Childs,  the  city's  most  prolific  die  sinker  and  engraver  throughout 
much  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1861  his  agents  received  orders  for 
storecards  from  an  array  of  businesses  in  La  Porte,  South  Bend,  Misha- 
waka, Elkhart,  and  Goshen.  These  five  communities  all  lie  in  the  far  north 
of  the  state,  and  three  of  them  were  at  the  time  county  seats.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion,  however,  it  is  far  more  important  to  note  that  all 
five  were  major  stops  on  the  Michigan  Southern  & Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road. The  MS  & Nl  stretched  from  its  Chicago  depot  at  Twelfth  and  South 
Clark  Streets  to  the  piers  of  Monroe,  Michigan--  at  that  time  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  Michigan,  and  one  of  Lake  Erie's  most  thriving  ports.  In  the 
1850's  and  1860's  this  line,  which  split  at  Elkhart  into  two  branches  (the 
southern  reached  Monroe  via  Toledo,  Ohio),  offered  travelling  salesmen  in 
the  Michigan-lndiana  border  counties  an  attractively  direct  alternative  to  the 
circuitous  post-route  network  that  reached  east  from  Chicago.  Since  mer- 
chants in  Coldwater  and  Hillsdale--  two  Michigan  county  seats  serviced  by 
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the  northern  branch  of  the  MS  & Nl-  were  also  making  use  of  Childs  store- 
cards in  1861,  the  role  of  the  railroad  in  the  distribution  of  his  products 
seems  clear.7 


One  of  the  Indiana  merchants  who  ordered  storecards  from  Childs 
in  1861,  and  who  would  continue  to  do  so  into  1863,  was  the  Mishawaka 
jeweler  and  optician  Henry  Darius  Higgins.  A man  of  eclectic  interests  who 
was  as  likely  to  manufacture  a pair  of  false  teeth  as  a pair  of  glasses,  Hig- 
gins took  a liking  to  these  products  of  the  die  sinker's  art,  and  in  1863 
began  to  produce  his  own.  His  storecards  also  found  a home  in  nearby  La 
Porte  and  Elkhart,  in  both  instances  at  Childs'  expense.  In  Elkhart,  for 
example,  a hardware  and  stove  dealer  named  William  Brooks  ordered 
tokens  from  Childs  in  1861  (IN  260A-3a,  4a,  5a),  but  in  1863  gave  his  busi- 
ness to  Higgins  (260A-1a,  2a).®  In  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  in  con- 
trast, Higgins  was  able  to  enter  the  marketplace  but  unable  to  dislodge 
Childs,  who  continued  to  receive  orders  from  new  customers  in  1863.  Still, 
Higgins  did  open  up  fresh  markets  in  New  Paris  and  Valparaiso,  the  latter  a 
county  seat  served  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  in 
which  the  Childs  firm  never  gained  a foothold. 


Valparaiso  is  also  distinctive  in  that  it  was  the  only  Indiana  town  to 
receive  a Higgins  storecard  that  was  not  situated  on  MS  & Nl  trackage.®  It 
is  thus  quite  possible  that  much  or  all  of  Higgins'  merchandise  moved  by 
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rail,  but  it  is  admittedly  possible  that  some  of  his  wares  moved  by  wagon. 
As  the  accompanying  map  shows,  South  Bend  was  the  hub  for  a series  of 
post-routes  that  fanned  out  to  all  of  the  communities  in  which  Higgins  did 
business. 


Today  Higgins'  tokens  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "Indiana  Primi- 
tives" because  of  their  thin  planchets  and  often  incomplete  strikes,  but  their 
crude  appearance  notwithstanding,  they  appear  to  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  commercial  life  of  specie-starved  northern  Indiana  in  1863- 
1864.  Surviving  examples  normally  show  extensive  wear,  which  indicates 
heavy  circulation.  Moreover,  a comparison  of  the  orders  received  by  Childs 
in  1861  and  Higgins  in  1863  reveals  telling  differences.  In  1861,  when  the 
coinage  crisis  still  lay  a year  in  the  future,  the  record  strongly  suggests  that 
the  merchants  who  opted  to  issue  storecards  did  so  in  order  to  advertise 
their  wares.  In  Goshen  we  find  two  stores  that  retailed  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries receiving  substantial  orders  of  tokens  struck  with  the  same  reverse 
(1111)—  Hascall,  Alderman  & Brown  (IN  350B-1a),  and  William  H.  Lash  & 
Co.  (350D-1a).  Here  it  seems  obvious  that  as  soon  as  one  firm  chose  to 
advertise,  the  other  felt  compelled  to  follow  suit.  In  La  Porte,  the  evidence 
is  still  more  convincing.  Five  different  businesses  ordered  storecards  from 
Childs  in  1861,  but  only  two  of  them  specified  their  location-  the  clothiers  I. 
Eliel  at  No.  1 Teegarden  Block  (IN  530A-1a),  and  Neuburger  & Hamburge? 
at  no.  1 Union  Block  (530E-1a).  When  Neuburger  and  Hamburger  subse- 
quently went  their  separate  ways,  Neuburger  brought  out  still  another 
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token,  which  located  his  establishment  at  Ball's  Corner  (530D-1a). 

Nothing  quite  so  obvious  emerges  from  an  analysis  of  the  Higgins 
issues  of  1863.  Only  one  New  Paris  merchant  placed  an  order  for  store- 
cards, but  A.M.  Davis  retailed  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery  and  drugs  (IN 
710A)~  a range  of  products  that  must  have  required  the  ability  routinely  to 
make  small  change.  Valparaiso  was  also  a single  merchant  town,  and 
Bartholomew  & McClelland  also  dealt  in  dry  goods  (IN  91 5A);  although  their 
storecards  advertise  their  line  of  boots  and  shoes  as  well,  in  this  period  any 
dry  goods  store  would  have  needed  to  keep  a fair  amount  of  small  change 
in  the  till.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Higgins  also  struck  storecards 
for  a dry  goods  store  in  Elkhart  (IN  260B).  The  largest  single  order  for  a 
Higgins  storecard  stems  from  South  Bend's  S.M.  Chord,  a "Dealer  in  Dry 
Goods,  Groceries,  Crockery,  Carpets,  Etc."  (IN  800C-1a,  rarity  R-3).  Mish- 
awaka's B.  Holcomb,  a "Dealer  in  Groceries,  Stone  Ware,  Oils,  Etc."  was 
Higgins'  second-best  customer  (IN  630B-1a,  rarity  R-4);  grocers,  like  dry 
goodsmen,  would  have  made  numerous  small  transactions  during  the 
course  of  the  average  business  day,  and  their  growing  inability  to  make 
small  change  would  have  proved  more  and  more  frustrating  to  these 
retailers  as  the  cent  gradually  disappeared  from  circulation. 


Higgins  had  a few  other  clients  who  would  have  needed  small 
change,  but  not  in  the  quantity  that  a dry  goods  or  grocery  store  would  have 
required.  We  have  already  introduced  William  Brooks  of  Elkhart,  who  sold 
hardware  and  stoves.  Anyone  who  sold  nails  and  other  small  hardware 
items  in  1863  would  obviously  have  been  able  to  put  a token  valued  at  one 
cent  to  good  use.  If  they  did  a brisk  business  in  watch  repair,  then  the  La 
Porte  watchmakers  J.  Faller  & Son  would  have  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  situation  (IN  530B).  Still,  it  appears  that  Brooks  and  the  Fallers 
placed  much  smaller  orders  with  Higgins  than  Chord  or  Holcomb,  and  in 
the  abstract  that  is  at  it  should  be. 

The  businesses  for  whom  Higgins  turned  out  the  vast  majority  of 
his  storecards,  in  short,  were  in  retail  areas  that  one  would  logically  expect 
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to  be  distressed  by  a chronic  shortage  of  small  change.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  the  storecard  issues  of  1863-1864  should  be  viewed  as  sur- 
rogate coinage  and  nothing  more.  Two  of  Higgins'  South  Bend  customers 
owned  businesses  that,  by  their  very  nature,  would  have  had  little  if  any 
need  for  a circulating  copper-nickel  cent.  W.W.  Bement  was  an  edge  tool 
manufacturer  (IN  860A),  and  Blowney  & Johnson  produced  composition 
roofing  (860B).  It  is  probably  not  a coincidence  that  their  tokens  are  exces- 
sively rare:  both  firms  apparently  placed  orders  for  a limited  run  of  tokens, 
whose  primary  purpose  even  in  1863  would  have  been  to  advertise  the 
company  product.  With  this  caveat  firmly  in  place,  then,  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  two  Cincinnati  die  sinkers  who  dominate  the  Indiana  storecard  series, 
William  Lanphear  and  John  Stanton. 

Lanphear  and  Stanton  to  the  Rescue 

Beginning  with  a tentative  foray  by  Stanton  in  1862,  over  the  next 
two  years  this  Cincinnati  duo  would  flood  Indiana  with  storecards.  Their 
products  were  destined  to  reach  60  different  towns,  in  59  of  which  they 
would  hold  an  exclusive  franchise  (the  exception  is  Goshen).  To  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  scale  of  their  combined  activity,  let  us  pause  for  a moment 
and  consider  the  27  Indiana  storecards  that  they  struck  which  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  rarity  4,  or  200-500  examples  extant.  Since  storecard  spe- 
cialists generally  assume  a 2-3%  survival  rate,  at  a minimum  roughly 
180,000  of  these  tokens  would  have  been  struck  (200  x 33  x 27);  the  true 
number,  however,  could  be  as  high  as  675,000  (500  x 50  x 27)1  In  short, 
we  may  take  it  as  a given  that  in  1863-1864,  Lanphear  and  Stanton 
released  millions  of  storecard  tokens  in  Indiana  alone. 

Although  it  was  situated  on  the  extreme  southeastern  border  of 
Indiana,  Cincinnati  was  in  fact  well-positioned  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
state's  manufacturers  and  retailers.  By  1860,  Cincinnati  was  at  the  center 
of  a railroad  network  stretching  to  all  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
Indiana  was  already  bound  together  by  thousands  of  miles  of  steel  rail. 
America  had  more  than  30,000  miles  of  rail  in  I860--  more  than  the  rest  of 
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the  world  combined-  and  Indiana  was  home  to  24  different  lines  with  a 
combined  trackage  of  2,200  miles.  Ohio  boasted  33  railroads  at  this  date, 
and  exactly  3,000  miles  of  trackage.  In  a word,  these  two  states  alone 
contained  about  1 /6th  of  the  existing  trackage  in  1860  America,  and  1/1 2th 
of  that  to  be  found  on  the  entire  planet. 


On  the  eve  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant railroads  in  the  midwest  was  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  ran  from 
Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  following  a circuitous  route  across  the  Indiana 
countryside  that  passed  through  such  county  seats  as  Lawrenceburg, 
Brownstown,  Washington  and  Vincennes.  In  1862  Stanton  manufactured  a 
storecard  for  the  Drovers  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  (MO  91 0A),  and  with  its 
unheard  of  speeds  of  20-30  miles  per  hour,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
relied  upon  the  O & M for  shipment.  He  also  sold  an  undated  storecard  to 
a dry  goods  and  grocery  outlet  in  Vincennes  (the  two  varieties  are  both 
extremely  rare).  It  was  Lanphear,  however,  who  maximized  the  possibili- 
ties that  the  O & M had  to  offer.  Salesmen  travelling  on  the  line  supplied 
S.S.  Early  & Co.,  a dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in  Brownstown,  with  tokens 
in  1863  (IN  150A);  this  same  year  also  brought  Lanphear  a substantial 
contract  from  John  Wentzel,  a dealer  in  stoves  and  tin  ware,  in  the  sleepy 
hamlet  of  North  Vernon  (IN  71 5A).  This  is  another  one  of  those  communi- 
ties that  failed  to  make  the  map  in  Colton's  atlas,  but  it  was  the  station  that 
serviced  passengers  travelling  to  or  from  the  nearby  county  seat  of  Vernon. 
In  1864  Lanphear  secured  a contract  from  a news  dealer  in  Seymour  (IN 
830A).  While  this  might  seem  an  oxymoron,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Jeffersonville  Railroad,  which  was  the  key  link  in  the  transportation  system 
linking  Louisville  and  Indianapolis,  also  passed  through  Seymour.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  our  esteemed  news  dealer,  one  J.F.  Johnson,  did  much  of 
his  business  at  the  depot  itself. 

As  it  traversed  the  state,  the  O & M connected  with  no  less  than 
four  major  railroads.  The  fabled  Madison  and  Indianapolis  also  passed 
through  North  Vernon;  the  Jeffersonville  terminated  at  Edinburgh,  where 
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passengers  and  freight  switched  to  the  M & I for  the  balance  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  Louisville,  New  Albany  & Chicago,  whose  288  miles  of  track 
between  New  Albany  and  Michigan  City  made  it  far  and  away  the  longest 
line  in  the  state,  crossed  the  O & M at  Mitchell.  It  is  a matter  of  some 
astonishment,  and  a sobering  reminder  of  just  how  capricious  the  process 
of  selling  a storecard  might  be  even  in  the  midst  of  a severe  shortage  of 
coinage,  that  not  one  single  merchant  in  the  many  towns  along  this  railroad 
opted  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  Lanphear,  Stanton,  Childs,  or  Higgins. 


The  merchants  along  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  (which 
actually  terminated  at  Rockville)  proved  a more  promising  lot.  This  impor- 
tant line  met  the  O & M at  Vincennes,  which  by  1860  had  already  become 
an  important  rail  center.  The  storecards  that  Stanton  and  Lanphear  sold  in 
Evansville  seem  to  have  travelled  this  route  rather  than  using  the  far  slower 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous  Ohio  steamboats.  Salesmen  also  worked 
the  line  north  of  Vincennes:  in  Sullivan,  still  another  county  seat,  yet 
another  of  those  ubiquitous  dry  goods  stores  took  delivery  of  Stanton 
tokens  in  both  1863  and  1864  (IN  870A).  Stanton  also  issued  storecards 
dated  1863-1864  for  Connely's  New  York  store  in  Brazil  (IN  130A),  which 
could  be  conveniently  reached  from  Terre  Haute  via  the  Terre  Haute  and 
Richmond  Railroad.  The  ninth  and  last  of  the  towns  in  the  south  and  far 
west  of  the  state  to  yield  storecards,  Bowling  Green,  is  the  only  one  in  this 
group  that  was  not  situated  on  a railroad.  In  this  period  it  was,  however, 
the  seat  of  Clay  county,  and  had  post-routes  radiating  in  7 different  direc- 
tions. Stanton's  successive  1863-1864  deliveries  to  O.H.P.  Ash's  Cheap 
Store  (IN  120A),  and  the  Ash  & Black  Cash  Store  (120B),  must  have  come 
by  wagon,  and  most  probably  from  Terre  Haute.  It  is  true  that  the  Wabash 
& Erie  Canal  ran  quite  nearby,  but  in  the  1850's  this  section  of  the  canal 
had  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the  so-called  Clay  County  "Regulators". 
This  group  of  superstitious  hooligans,  who  seem  to  have  been  determined 
to  return  their  county  to  the  18th  century,  earned  for  it  in  Cincinnati  a repu- 
tation as  "that  swampy,  sloppy,  soggy,  sticky  ...  stubborn  ...  swinish  ... 
desolate,  direful,  devilish  ...  dim,  doleful,  deluded,  degenerate,  dismal  ... 
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dilapidated  locality,  where  public  works  are  destroyed,  and  the  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  laws  ...  trample  it  under  foot."1® 


Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  also  enjoyed  direct  rail  linkage,  in  the 
form  of  the  unimaginatively  named  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
This  would  certainly  have  provided  the  most  efficient  means  of  transporting 
goods  between  the  two  cities--  and  in  1863-1864  Lanphear  and  Stanton 
dispatched  vast  quantities  of  storecards  to  Indianapolis  and  a number  of 
towns  in  its  immediate  environs.  One  of  these,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin, 
lay  astride  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis;  a second  county  seat,  Greenfield, 
was  served  by  the  Indiana  Central  as  it  passed  between  Indianapolis  and 
Richmond.  Stanton  placed  storecards  in  both  communities  in  1864, 
although  in  each  he  could  find  but  a single  taker  for  his  wares.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  recipient  was  a saloon  and  livery  stable  (IN  295A);  in  the  latter  it 
was--  surprise  of  surprises--  a dry  goods  store  (IN  360A).  Fortville  was 
also  a single  merchant  town  on  a busy  rail  line--  the  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg 
and  Cleveland.  The  contract  went  to  Lanphear,  who  otherwise  did  not 
enjoy  much  success  in  central  Indiana;  nonetheless,  J.H.  Thomas  is  worthy 
of  note  if  only  because  he  constitutes  still  another  link  in  the  seemingly 
endless  chain  of  small  town  dry  goodsmen  and  grocers  who  collectively 
gave  so  much  business  to  the  Cincinnati  die  sinkers  (IN  285A). 
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Stanton  storecards  dominated  the  Indianapolis  marketplace:  17 
businesses  received  shipments,  with  butchers  (2)  joining  the  predictable 
assemblage  of  grocers  (5),  dry  goodsmen  (2)  and  hardware  store  owners 
(2).  In  contrast,  Lanphear  won  only  7 contracts,  while  the  two  rivals  shared 
the  business  of  the  druggist  J.F.  Senour  (IN  460K,  R).  Stanton's  grip  on  the 
small  towns  to  the  immediate  west  and  southwest  of  Indianapolis  was  even 
more  complete.  Four  merchants  in  Plainfield,  which  was  a stop  on  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  received  his  storecards.  Tamsey  and  Ballard 
were  druggists  (IN  770D),  while  M.  Osborn  dealt  in  "Groceries/  Notions/ 
Toys/  &/  Fancy  Articles"  (770B).  Johnson  and  Oursler  (770A)  and  Isaac  M. 
Shidler  (770C)  must  have  been  rivals  of  the  first  order,  for  both  stores 
retailed  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes. 


The  iron  horse  also  connected  Indianapolis  with  Mooresville  (IN 
640)  and  Brooklyn  (IN  135)--  like  Fortville,  the  latter  was  yet  another  of 
those  tiny  hamlets  deemed  unworthy  of  an  entry  in  the  Colton  atlas.  The 
reader  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  both  were  single  merchant 
towns,  that  the  merchants  in  question  were  both  dry  goodsmen,  and  that 
their  initial  orders  only  arrived  in  1864.  In  contrast,  at  this  point  in  tirtie  the 
merchants  in  Brownsburg  (IN  145),  Jamestown  (IN  470)  and  Danville  (IN 
230)  had  to  depend  on  the  horse-drawn  wagon  to  receive  their  orders  from 
Stanton.  In  the  zone  around  Indianapolis,  however,  these  were  the  only 
towns  to  receive  storecards  that  did  not  have  a rail  link  with  the  capital. 

Although  it  was  only  the  eighth  largest  town  in  the  state  in  1860,  the 
good  citizens  of  Richmond  harbored  lofty  ambitions:  it  was  their  manifest 
destiny  not  only  to  supplant  Indianapolis  as  the  crown  jewel  of  Indiana,  but 
eventually  to  become  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  midwest.  True,  the  ambitious 
attempt  to  construct  an  extension  to  the  Whitewater  Canal  had  come  to 
nothing,  but  the  canal's  collapse  early  in  the  1850's  nicely  eased  that 
particular  pain--  and  the  coming  of  the  railroads  washed  it  away  altoge- 
ther.11 On  the  eve  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  four  different  railroads 
terminated  in  Richmond,  with  two  of  them  providing  easy  connections  to 
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Cincinnati.  After  leaving  the  River  City  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  the  traveller  had  two  options.  He  could  change  at  Hamilton  to  the 
Eaton  and  Hamilton,  or  at  Dayton  to  the  Dayton  and  Western.  For  both, 
Richmond  was  the  end  of  the  line. 


It  was  also  the  terminus  of  the  abovementioned  Indiana  Central,  as 
well  as  the  badly  misnamed  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  (its  108  miles  of  track 
in  fact  only  stretched  to  Logansport).  Still,  the  importance  of  these  two 
railroads  for  the  commercial  life  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  the  dissemination 
of  Stanton  and  Lanphear  storecards,  cannot  be  overexaggerated.  The  Indi- 
ana Central  transported  travellers  to  such  towns  as  Centerville  and  Dublin. 
Stanton  issued  storecards  in  1863  for  Gentry's  grocery  store  in  the  former 
(IN  165A),  and  the  following  year  for  a dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in  the 
latter  (IN  250A).  For  both  Stanton  and  Lanphear,  however,  the  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  was  probably  the  most  important  commercial  vehicle  in  the 
entire  state.  Stanton  shipped  storecards  to  a dry  goods  firm  in  Hagerstown 
as  early  as  1862  (IN  370A);  Lanphear  first  took  to  this  corridor  in  1863,  fill- 
ing a modest  order  from  a stove  and  tinware  dealer  in  New  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Henry  County  (IN  690A).  He  also  supplied  tokens  to  a grocer  in  nearby 
Greensboro  (IN  365A),  while  Stanton  found  two  willing  customers  in  Cadiz. 
Located  a few  miles  west  of  New  Castle,  this  is  yet  another  of  the  insignifi- 
cant hamlets  omitted  from  Colton's  atlas.  Nonetheless,  Stanton  did  con- 
siderable business  here  with  a druggist  named  C.  Bond  (IN  160A),  and  the 
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dry  goods  and  groceries  outlet  of  Hiatt  and  Showalter  (160B).  He  also  did  a 
substantial  amount  of  business  with  a certain  W.W.  Cotteral  of  Middle- 
town,  a small  village  directly  on  the  rail  line  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the 
country  (IN  620A). 


Further  to  the  north,  Anderson  and  Kokomo  were  clearly  the  most 
important  stops  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Both  were  county  seats, 
and  both  were  important  rail  junctions.  It  was  at  Anderson  that  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago  crossed  the  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland;  the 
Peru  and  Indianapolis  intersected  the  C & C at  Kokomo.  Both  were  Lan- 
phear  towns.  In  Anderson  he  sold  tokens  to  a stove  and  tinware  dealer  by 
the  name  of  J.P.  Barnes  (IN  20A),  and  to  a hardware  store  run  by  T.  and 
N.C.  McCullough  (20B).  In  Kokomo,  in  contrast,  his  three  customers  were 
the  classical  consumers--  a grocer  (IN  51 OA),  a dry  goods  store  (51  OB), 
and  a drug  store  (51 OC). 


The  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  terminated  in  Logansport  which,  as  a 
commercial  hub,  was  now  second  in  importance  only  to  Indianapolis  itself. 
The  Wabash  & Erie  Canal  ran  through  the  town,  but  by  1860  freight  traffic 
on  this  stretch  of  the  waterway  had  all  but  vanished.  The  sedately  paced 
canal  boats  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  faster  and  cheaper  iron 
horses:  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Wabash  Vally  line,  now  linked  Toledo,  Ohio  with  Danville,  Illinois.  It  paral- 
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leled  the  canal  from  Attica  to  the  Ohio  state  line,  and  it  was  aggressively 
pursuing  freight  contracts  in  every  town  along  the  route. ^ The  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  reached  north  to  Valparaiso;  the  Toledo,  Logansport  and 
Burlington  ran  due  west  to  the  Illinois  state  line  and  beyond.  It  is  no  won- 
der, then,  that  multiple  storecards  have  surfaced  in  this  community  of  less 
than  4,000.  The  one  Stanton  storecard,  which  was  struck  for  H.C.  Ever- 
sole,  a dealer  in  clocks,  watches  and  jewelry,  is  prohibitively  rare  (IN  570B, 
rarity  9);  the  Lanphear  tokens,  in  contrast,  make  for  an  interesting  mix. 
There  is  a dry  goods  and  groceries  store  (570H),  but  it  is  unusual  in  that  it 
too  is  cataloged  as  rarity  9.  We  also  encounter  a company  dealing  in  dry 
goods  and  carpets  (570G),  and  a merchant  handling  groceries  and  flour 
(570D).  The  storecards  struck  for  King  and  Reed  furnish  still  another 
instance  of  Lanphear's  affinity  for  stove  and  tinware  dealers  (570E,  F),  but 
the  Booth  and  Sturges  token  (570A)  is  an  oddity  in  that  theirs  was  one  of 
the  very  few  boot  and  shoe  stores  in  the  entire  state  to  sign  with  Lanphear 
rather  than  Stanton.  In  this  context  the  storecards  that  Stanton  struck  in 
1864  for  Wheeling's  J.G.  Williams,  who  sold  dry  goods,  hardware,  boots 
and  shoes  (IN  970A),  are  far  more  typical.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
Wheeling  was  connected  by  post-routes  with  both  Kokomo  and  Logansport. 
It  is  the  only  town  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state  to  yield  a storecard 
that  was  not  graced  by  one  or  more  railroads. 


Logansport  and  Fort  Wayne  were  the  seats  of  Cass  and  Allen 
counties  respectively.  The  Wabash  Valley  line  ran  through  both  towns— 
and  through  3 intervening  county  seats:  Peru  (Miami),  Wabash  (Wabash), 
and  Huntington  (Huntington).  It  can  hardly  be  coincidence  that  Lanphear 
storecards  are  to  be  found  in  all  5 of  these  political  centers,  and  nowhere 
else  in  their  counties.  Peru,  which  was  also  the  terminus  for  2 additional 
railroads-  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago 
- gives  us  3 different  merchants.  In  J.S.  Queeby  we  have  the  predictable 
dealer  in  dry  goods  and  notions  (IN  740B);  in  fact,  one  of  his  tokens  is  the 
single  most  common  storecard  in  the  state  (6a,  rarity  2).  Lanphear  also 
supplied  the  glass,  gueensware  and  crockery  store  of  J.  Kreutzer  (740A), 
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and  the  more  prosaic  grocery,  notions,  boots  and  shoes  outlet  operated  by 
Saine  and  Miller  (740C). 


Wabash  is  a single  merchant  town,  the  storecards  being  struck  for 
Gordon  and  Thurston,  druggists  who  also  stocked  books  and  jewelry  (IN 
940A).  Huntington,  however,  proved  to  be  a veritable  gold  mine  for  Lan- 
phear.  Three  different  druggists  have  left  us  storecards  with  his  famous 
mortar  and  pestle  reverse  dated  to  1863  (IN  430D,  E,  H).  In  this  same  year 
Lanphear  collectively  shipped  large  numbers  of  tokens  to  J.H.  Insworth  & 
Co.,  a dry  goods  and  groceries  concern  (430F);  to  Sam  Buchanan,  a dealer 
in  agricultural  implements  (430C);  and  to  William  Bickel,  a retailer  of  books, 
toys  and  notions  (430A).  1864  saw  further  shipments--  to  a hardware  deal- 
ership (430B)  and  a second  grocery  store  (430G).  Cumulatively,  the  busi- 
ness generated  for  Lanphear  by  Huntington's  merchants  was  outweighed  in 
importance  only  by  the  contracts  that  he  won  in  Kendallville,  Ligonier  and 
Fort  Wayne. 

Although  only  3 railroads  then  entered  the  city,  in  1863  Fort  Wayne 
was  arguably  the  most  important  railroad  center  in  the  state.  In  addition  to 
the  Wabash  Valley,  the  city  was  home  to  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Southern. 
This  line  reached  south  to  Muncie,  where  it  joined  a branch  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago  that  stretched  via  New  Castle  to  the  head  of  the  White- 
water  Canal  in  Cambridge  City.1 3 Most  significantly  of  all,  however,  and  as 
the  name  itself  implies,  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  passed 
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through  the  city.  In  the  1860's  this  was  far  and  away  the  most  important 
railroad  in  the  midwest.  A salesman  travelling  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort 
Wayne  had  a number  of  rail  choices,  but  the  most  convenient  option  was  to 
journey  to  Dayton,  and  there  to  board  the  Dayton  and  Michigan,  changing 
at  Lima  for  the  short  trip  to  Fort  Wayne  on  the  PFW  & C. 

Lanphear  did  a tremendous  amount  of  business  in  the  city,  most 
notably  among  its  grocers.  He  placed  storecards  in  great  numbers  with  a 
trio  of  grocery  stores  (IN  290A,  B,  C),  and  with  a fourth  firm  that  sold  both 
groceries  and  dry  goods  (290G).  A wholesale  druggist,  C.  Schoerpf  & Co., 
placed  a large  order  in  1863  (290H),  and  his  contract  with  A.D.  Brandiff  & 
Co.  reinforced  Lanphear's  prominent  association  with  hardware  and  stove 
dealers  (290D).  The  most  striking  Fort  Wayne  storecard,  however,  is  the 
one  that  Lanphear  struck  for  W.H.  Brooks,  Jr.  He  is  described  as  a 
'Wholesale/  Dealer  In/  Wall  &/  Window  Paper"  (290E);  there  are  only  2 wall 
paper  dealers  in  the  entire  Indiana  series.1"* 


The  county  seats  west  of  Fort  Wayne  were  profitably  explored  by 
both  Stanton  and  Lanphear.  Both,  for  example,  found  Columbia  City  to 
their  liking.  This  was  the  next  major  stop  on  the  PFW  & C,  and  here  Harley 
and  Linville  joined  the  legion  of  hardware,  stove,  and  tinware  dealers  doing 
business  with  Lanphear  (IN  175B);  conversely,  a watchmaker  and  jewelry 
store  owner  named  S.S.  Lavey  decided  to  sign  with  Stanton  (175E).  He 
also  received  an  order  from  Dr.  C.  Kinderman,  a druggist  and  book  seller 
(175D),  but  it  was  Lanphear  who  secured  the  contracts  in  the  ever  lucrative 
sphere  of  dry  goods  and  groceries.  He  sold  storecards  to  the  competing 
firms  ofW.W.  Kepner  & Son  (175C)  and  John  C.  Washburn  (175F).  A third 
related  enterprise--  the  grocery,  liquor  and  cigar  store  operated  by  Gaffney 
and  McDowell  (175A)-  completed  the  tableau. 

Stanton  and  Lanphear  found  far  less  predictable  sources  of 
income  in  Warsaw.  It  is  not  the  all  too  familiar  dry  goods  and  groceries  that 
await  us  here,  but  a druggist  (IN  950C),  a watch  maker  and  jeweler  (950B), 
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and  most  intriguing  of  all,  a purveyor  of  oysters,  confectionary  and  cigars 
by  the  name  of  D.  Carlile  (950A).  Oysters  in  north  central  Indiana?  We 
may  safely  assume  that  these  were  imported  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  cour- 
tesy of  the  PFW  & C,  and  we  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the  famous 
Blue  Points  were  anything  but  a passing  fancy.  Although  the  total  number 
of  storecards  that  Carlile  received  from  Stanton  (the  other  pair  of  merchants 
were  clients  of  Lanphear)  was  modest,  his  is  one  of  the  very  few  busi- 
nesses in  the  entire  series  to  receive  tokens  dated  to  1862,  1863  and  1864. 


Columbia  City  and  Warsaw  were  separated  by  Pierceton.  It  may 
have  been  an  insignificant  farming  community  with  a minuscule  population, 
but  the  PFW  & C passed  through  town,  and  that  nicely  explains  why  it  has 
yielded  2 storecards  even  though  Colton  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  inser- 
tion in  his  atlas.  It  is  not  particularly  surprising  that  both  were  struck  for  dry 
goods  and  grocery  stores;  these  are,  after  all,  the  most  banal  of  retail  pro- 
fessions in  this  period.  The  railroad  also  readily  accounts  for  Lanphear’s 
presence  in  the  village.  What  is  supremely  odd  about  Pierceton,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Lanphear  manufactured  only  one  of  its  storecards  (IN  760A); 
the  second  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Hillsdale,  Michigan  die  sinker  Alex- 
ander Gleason  (760B).  We  are  condemned  forever  to  wonder  exactly  how 
Gleason  managed  to  find  a home  for  one  of  his  tokens  in  Pierceton,  Indi- 
ana, even  if  we  can  confidently  assign  the  PFW  & C a role  in  facilitating  the 
transaction. 
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Although  Plymouth  was  not  the  last  county  seat  through  which  the 
PFW  & C passed,  it  did  mark  the  end  of  the  line  for  Lanphear's  agents.  The 
town  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  Lanphear  supplied  storecards  to  several 
different  retailers  in  1863,  not  one  of  whom  would  place  a repeat  order. 
These  single  token  merchants  include  another  hardware,  stove,  and  tin- 
ware dealer  (IN  780B),  and  another  store  offering  dry  goods  and  groceries 
- as  well  as  "Crockery,/  Boots  Shoes  &C"  (780A).  In  comparison,  H.  Hum- 
richouser's  grain  and  produce  store  (780C)  seems  downright  exotic. 


The  last  of  the  county  seats  in  this  region  of  the  state  to  which  we 
must  turn  is  Rochester.  The  Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago  stopped  here, 
and  D.S.  Gould's  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  opposite  the  court  house  is 
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commemorated  by  storecards  struck  in  1864  (IN  81 OA).  Since  Plymouth  to 
the  north  and  Peru  to  the  south  were  Lanphear  towns,  one  might  easily 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Rochester  was  in  his  camp  as  well.  For  pur- 
poses of  historical  analysis,  therefore,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  these 
Rochester  tokens  were  actually  struck  by  Stanton.  Gleason's  presence  in 
Pierceton,  and  Stanton's  in  Rochester,  serve  as  cautionary  reminders  of 
just  how  little  we  really  know  about  the  dissemination  of  civil  war 
storecards. 

Only  one  county  seat  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Southern  has  yielded 
storecards-  and  it  was  Hartford  City,  not  Muncie.  Here  Stanton  issued 
storecards  in  both  1863  and  1864  for  James  Lyon,  one  of  the  now  familiar 
retailers  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes  (IN  395A).  A short 
post-route  linked  Lynn  (now  Linn  Grove)  with  Bluffton,  another  one  of  the 
line's  intermediate  stops.  Stanton  began  placing  tokens  with  J.A.  Hin- 
shaw's  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in  1863  (IN  580B),  and  with  Elliot  and 
Hinshaw  in  1864  (580A).  This  partnership  also  retailed  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries: additional  research  may  determine  whether  these  were  two  different 
stores,  or  the  same  business  in  two  different  incarnations. 


Another  general  store-  the  dry  goods,  hardware,  boots  and  shoes 
concern  run  by  C.  Crooks-  brought  Stanton's  storecards  to  Granville  (IN 
355A).  Colton's  atlas  indicates  that  this  lay  only  a few  miles  east  of  the  FW 
& S,  on  a post-route  that  crossed  the  railroad,  and  with  that  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a fascinating  conundrum.  Was  there  a siding  here,  and  trains 
that  stopped  to  deposit  freight  for  the  community  nearby?  Or  did  Crooks 
rely  upon  the  somewhat  longer  but  equally  direct  overland  connection  with 
Muncie?  The  point  is  of  some  importance  because  in  this  area  of  Indiana 
there  were  numerous  towns  that  had  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  post-route 
system  for  the  transport  of  people  and  goods,  and  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  their  trade  patterns  were  oriented  to  the  nearest  railroad,  or  to  the 
nearest  large  town.  For  example,  Stanton  also  shipped  tokens  to  Alex- 
andria (IN  10A)  and  Jonesboro  (495A)  both  of  which  lay  approximately  15 
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miles  west  of  the  FW  & S.  Since  a post-route  led  directly  from  Hartford  City 
to  Jonesboro,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a good  deal  of  the  latter's 
trade  flowed  along  this  corridor  because  Marion,  the  only  other  town  of  con- 
sequence in  the  vicinity,  was  even  more  distant  from  the  major  arteries  of 
commerce.  In  the  case  of  Alexandria,  however,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  possibilities.  The  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  may  have 
stopped  in  the  colorfully  named  hamlet  of  Buzzardsville  (now  Elwood), 
which  had  a road  link  with  Alexandria,  but  it  also  passed  through  Anderson. 
This  was  a much  larger  and  busier  business  center,  and  from  here  one 
could  also  travel  to  Alexandria  by  road,  although  the  distance  involved  was 
measurably  greater.  Indeed,  a still  longer  post-route  linked  Alexandria  and 
Muncie,  hence  traffic  along  this  corridor  is  also  not  to  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand.  Alexandria's  Wolfe  and  Sherman,  joint  proprietors  of  a "Staple  and 
Fancy  Dry  Goods"  store,  thus  present  us  with  a mystery  that,  given  the 
lacunose  nature  of  the  evidence,  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  solved. 


The  same  issues  arise  when  one  turns  to  the  tokens  that  Lanphear 
dispatched  to  Bethel,  Albany  and  Como.  These  communities  likewise  had 
to  rely  on  the  post-route  system  to  connect  them  with  the  outside  world,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores  run  by  Bethel's  Thompson 
and  Wiley  (IN  100A)  and  Albany's  Allegre  and  Wroughton  (5A),  the  outside 
world  could  intrude  fairly  efficiently  via  the  depot  in  nearby  Muncie.  Como, 
however,  was  much  more  remote.  The  nearest  railhead,  at  Winchester, 
was  some  20  miles  to  the  south,  but  the  real  center  of  commerce  for  this 
section  of  the  Ohio-lndiana  border  country  may  have  been  more  distant 
still.  The  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  crossed  the  state  line  at 
Union,  whence  it  continued  northeast  to  Galion  under  the  name  of  the 
Bellefontaine  and  Indiana  Railroad.  Union  was  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Fremont  and  Indiana.  The  former 
followed  a winding  course  that  did  indeed  take  it  to  Columbus;  the  latter 
passed  through  Lima  and  Findlay  en  route  to  Fremont,  Ohio.  A fourth  line, 
the  32  mile  Greenville  and  Miami,  joined  the  Dayton  and  Western  at  Dod- 
son. Union  thus  enjoyed  superb  rail  connections  to  the  south,  east,  and 
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northeast;  it  also  had  a post-route  leading  directly  to  Portland,  the  seat  of 
Jay  County--  in  the  shadow  of  which  lay  Como.  A good  case  can  thus  be 
made  that  the  grocer  Jacob  Gruyer  (IN  185A)  received  his  Lanphear  store- 
cards from  Union  rather  than  Winchester  or  Muncie,  but  it  must  be  stressed 
that  everything  would  have  depended  on  how  aggressively  a given  railroad 
solicited  his  business.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  1849,  when  the 
Whitewater  Canal  was  still  a viable  operation,  the  editor  of  the  Brookville 
Indiana  American  railed  against  toll  rates  that  were  so  steep  "that  two  thirds 
of  the  business  of  our  valley  is  done  in  wagons.  The  boatmen,  who  begin 
to  look  lean  and  lank,  are  becoming  ravenous,  and  it  is  becoming  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  keep  up  a boat,  unless  they  pay  their  hands  in  grog, 
filched  from  the  whiskey  freight;  and  steal  chickens  and  turkeys  along  the 
line,  to  board  their  hands,  and  corn  from  the  fields  for  their  horses."1  ^ This 
same  newspaper  characterized  the  railroad  men  as  "snakeheads"--  a point 
of  view  still  widely  endorsed  in  the  town  in  1863.  When  Henry  C.  Lord,  the 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  purchased  the  Indiana  portion 
of  the  Whitewater  Canal  at  auction  for  $65,000,  and  proposed  to  bring  his 
railroad  into  Brookville,  the  sale  was  voided  in  a hotly  contested  civil  suit. 
When  the  railroads  and  the  canal  boats  refused  to  offer  competitive  pricing, 
the  conservative  farmers  of  the  Whitewater  valley  fell  back  without  hesita- 
tion upon  the  horse-drawn  wagon.  The  storecard  orders  that  Stanton  filled 
in  1863  and  1864  for  Brookville's  H.  Linck,  a retailer  of  dry  goods,  groceries 
and  hardware  (IN  140A)  necessarily  used  this  mode  of  conveyance--  and 
the  road  between  Brookville  and  Cincinnati  was  rough  indeed.1* 


It  remains  to  consider  only  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state,  where  both  Lanphear  and  Stanton  have  left  their  mark  on  the  land- 
scape. This  means  that  we  end  where  we  began,  with  the  Michigan  South- 
ern and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad.  This  carried  Stanton  tokens  to  Goshen, 
where  the  dry  goods  store  belonging  to  J.L.  Kindig  received  storecards  in 
both  1863  and  1864  (IN  350C).  Stanton  also  struck  storecards  for  Middle- 
bury's  C.  Stutz,  a purveyor  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  (IN 
61 5A).  These  undoubtedly  travelled  over  the  post-route  to  Goshen;  what  is 
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unclear  is  whether  Stanton  penetrated  this  distant  stretch  of  territory  by  way 
of  the  MS  & Nl  branch  between  Warsaw  and  Goshen,  or  whether  his  wares 
moved  north  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  then  the  Dayton 
and  Michigan,  ultimately  to  enter  Indiana  from  Toledo.  It  is  even  less  obvi- 
ous how  he  managed  to  supply  the  general  store  that  G.W.  Follett  main- 
tained in  the  remote  hamlet  of  Fremont  (IN  305A).  The  railroad  had  yet  to 
come  to  Steuben  County,  and  the  roads  were  primitive  in  the  extreme. 


It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  most  of  the  storecards  in  the 
northeast  stem  from  towns  either  directly  on  the  MS  & Nl,  or  on  the  post- 
route that  tied  Kendallville  to  Fort  Wayne.  The  MS  & Nl  entered  Indiana  at 
Butler,  and  Lanphear  placed  storecards  in  the  town  at  J.  Lutes'  dry  goods 
and  grocery  store  (IN  155A).  The  next  stop  to  the  west  was  the  equally 
nondescript  village  of  Corunna;  its  tiny  population  notwithstanding,  an 
assortment  of  merchants  in  this,  the  proverbial  whistle  stop,  offer  us  store- 
cards. Two  of  the  omnipresent  dry  goods/  grocery  stores,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  John  Childs  (IN  190C)  and  J.L.  and  G.F.  Rowe  (190D),  began 
competitively  advertising  their  wares  through  this  medium  in  1863.  A drug- 
gist named  Ira  Bowen,  who  also  dabbled  in  foodstuffs  and  hardware,  simi- 
larly surfaces  in  1863  (190B),  but  it  is  Samuel  Beck  who  really  reminds  us 
that  we  are  still  on  the  frontier!  His  tokens  describe  this  gentleman  as  a 
"dealer  in  butter,  eggs,  hides  and  pelts"  (IN  190A). 
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In  the  abstract,  one  would  have  expected  the  dominant  commercial 
force  in  this  region  to  be  Albion,  the  seat  of  Noble  County;  in  reality,  the 
route  chosen  by  surveyors  for  the  MS  & Nl  dictated  that  this  honor  would 
fall  to  Kendallville.  An  imposing  group  of  21  merchants  made  this  modest 
farming  community  far  and  away  the  largest  single  consumer  of  Lanphear 
tokens  in  the  state.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  there  are  Lanphear  store- 
cards for  6 different  dry  goods  firms  in  Kendallville;  one  of  these  also  adver- 
tised its  line  of  clothing  (IN  500J);  the  others,  as  one  by  now  would  logically 
expect,  doubled  as  grocery  stores  (500E,  F,  N,  T,  U).  However,  there  were 
another  5 firms  that  offered  groceries  and  provisions  (500B,  C,  G,  L,  P), 
with  a sixth  that  retailed  groceries  and  liquors  (5000).  We  also  encounter  a 
produce  dealer  (500Q)  and  a baker  (500K),  which  means  that  Kendallville 
had  at  least  13  different  businesses  operating  in  the  food  services  area. 


There  are  storecards  for  a couple  of  druggists  (500A,  D),  a hardware  store 
(500R),  the  usual  boot  and  shoe  stores  (500M,  S),  and  one  shop  that  sold 
clocks,  watches  and  jewelry  (500H).  Only  the  token  for  Graden's  livery 
stable  (5001),  which  is  the  most  common  of  the  town's  49  listed  storecard 
varieties,  accurately  summons  to  mind  the  image  of  an  unpretentious  farm- 
ing community.  It  is  the  sheer  quantity  of  tokens  struck  for  Kendallville  and 
Ligonier,  another  Lanphear  stronghold  on  the  fringes  of  Noble  County  some 
15  miles  to  the  west,  that  argues  most  convincingly  for  the  central  role 
played  by  the  railroads  in  the  dissemination  of  storecards  across  Indiana. 
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Ligonier  may  have  been  an  anonymous  dot  on  Colton's  map,  but  it 
was  large  enough  for  1 1 different  merchants  to  purchase  tokens  from  Lan- 
phear,  and  the  mix  is  exactly  what  one  would  anticipate.  One  merchant 
offered  groceries  and  provisions  (IN  550D);  there  is  also  a firm  selling  "gen- 
eral dry  goods"  (550B),  as  well  as  the  expected  hardware,  stove  and  tin- 
ware shop  (550C).  However,  in  so  small  a community,  one  would  not  anti- 
cipate and  actually  does  not  come  upon  much  specialization  of  this  sort.  A 
number  of  druggists  doubled  as  grocers,  and  they  typically  retailed  addi- 
tional products  such  as  stationary  or  notions  (IN  550A,  F,  G).  There  is  the 
usual  blending  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  (550J),  although  a combination 
of  dry  goods  and  clothing  is  more  common  (550E,  I,  K),  with  S.  Mier  & Co. 
(E)  and  Straus  Brothers  (I)  further  labelling  themselves  as  produce  dealers. 
Another  grocer  handled  crockery  and  glassware  (550H);  in  all,  therefore,  9 
of  these  1 1 merchants  handled  food  products  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
term  "general  store"  may  not  surface,  but  it  is  the  image  most  easily  sum- 
moned to  mind. 


Finally,  one  may  note  a trio  of  single  merchant  towns  strung  out 
along  the  post-route  running  from  Kendallville  to  Fort  Wayne.  Lanphear 
captured  an  order  from  the  Baughman  brothers  in  Lisbon  (IN  560A),  Walter 
Baum  in  Avilla  (70A),  and  the  Haines  brothers  in  Swan  (880A).  These 
unrelated  vendors,  it  should  almost  go  without  saying,  sold  dry  goods  and 
groceries. 


Conclusions 

In  summary,  then,  it  can  be  said  with  some  confidence  that  the 
storecards  that  Childs  introduced  in  northern  Indiana  in  1861  were  meant  to 
advertise  a product  or  service,  and  not  to  serve  as  an  emergency  coinage. 
The  issues  that  Lanphear  and  Stanton  struck  in  such  vast  numbers  in 
1863-1864  continue  occasionally  to  betray  a merchant's  intent  to  advertise, 
but  in  dramatic  contrast  their  primary  purpose  was  to  fill  the  tills  of  mer- 
chants who  were  increasingly  desperate  for  small  change.  This  explains 
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why  there  is  such  a high  incidence  of  tokens  struck  for  grocery  and  dry 
goods  stores.  These  were  general  stores  in  all  but  the  name,  and  the 
bedrock  upon  which  the  commercial  activity  of  Indiana's  innumerable  farm 
towns  rested.  Like  Childs  before  them,  Lanphear  and  Stanton  depended 
heavily  upon  the  ever  expanding  railroad  network  to  carry  their  merchan- 
dise abroad.  Hamlets  such  as  Kendallville  and  Ligonier  have  yielded 
storecards  in  far  larger  numbers  than  one  might  logically  expect  precisely 
because  the  railroads  made  such  towns  far  more  accessible  than  they  had 
been  in  the  past.  When  towns  did  have  to  rely  upon  the  system  of  post- 
routes,  their  dependence  upon  a nearby  railroad  to  link  them  with  the  larger 
world  is,  for  the  most  part,  easily  discerned  from  an  examination  of  contem- 
porary atlases.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  of  the  problems 
surrounding  Indiana  storecards  are  capable  of  ready  solution  or  generaliza- 
tion. We  may  finish  with  a brief  visit  to  Mechanicsburg,  down  in  Decatur 
County,  to  score  the  point.  Here  is  another  town  that  does  not  make  Col- 
ton's page,  another  town  in  which  one  could  hear  the  whistle  of  the  steam 
engines  as  they  hauled  their  trains  along  the  busy  tracks  of  the  Indianapolis 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  Is  this  how  Elliot  and  Swain,  purveyors  of  dry 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  et  al.  (IN  600A),  received  their  minuscule  order 
of  Lanphear  storecards  in  1863?  The  mystery  lies  not  here  but  in  Law- 
renceburg,  Greensburg  and  Shelbyville.  All  were  thriving  county  seats,  and 
prospering  railroad  towns.  Indeed,  in  1863  the  tracks  led  out  of  Shelbyville 
in  six  different  directions!  In  other  regions  of  the  state,  storecards  prolifer- 
ated in  such  towns,  thus  we  expect  to  find  them  here  in  abundance  as  well. 
To  date,  however,  we  have  searched  in  vain.  The  mystery,  then,  lies  not  in 
where  we  find  the  Indiana  storecards,  but  in  where  we  do  not. 

John  K.  Evans 
Professor  of  History 
The  University  of  Minnesota 


ENDNOTES 

1.  See  Q.  David  Bowers,  /LBuyer’s  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to  Flving  Eagle 
and  Indian  Cents  (Wolfeboro,  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents  260-263. 

2.  See  again  Bowers,  NH:  Bowers  and  Morena  Galleries,  1996)  259-260. 

3.  Cf.  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Racine,  Wl: 
Whitman  Publishing  Co.,  1960)  4 (“the  issue  of  Civil  War  tokens  far 
exceeded  25,000,000  pieces”);  and  Q.  David  Bowers,  The  Pennsylvania 
Cabinet  (Wolfeboro,  NH:  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Morena,  1997)  117- 
1 1 9 (about  50,000,000  pieces). 

4.  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards2  (Lawrence,  Mass.: 
Quarterman  Publications,  1975)  39-108  list  198  merchants  in  69  towns, 
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but  in  the  next  edition  Galveston  and  Wolf  Creek  will  be  moved  to  Texas 
and  Ohio  respectively,  and  the  Oldenburg  issue  is  post-civil  war.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  195  is  the  maximum  theoretical  number  of 
merchants  participating;  the  actual  number  may  have  been  slightly 
smaller.  Did  Bowling  Green  have  two  Cash  Stores,  one  under  the  propri- 
etorship of  O.H.P.  Ash  (IN120A)  and  the  other  belonging  to  Ash  and 
Black  (120B),  or  were  these  stores  one  and  the  same?  Fort  Wayne 
offers  C.  Anderson,  a dealer  in  groceries  and  provisions  (IN290A),  and 
the  grocers  Anderson  and  Evans  (290B).  There  is  a clothier  named  J.M. 
Neuburger  at  Ball’s  Corner  in  La  Porte  (IN530D),  and  then  there  is  Neu- 
burger  and  Hamburger,  clothiers,  at  no.  1 Union  Block  (530E).  The  latter 
is  dated  to  1861;  did  Neuburger  and  Hamburger  part  ways  thereafter? 
Further  research  in  contemporary  business  directories  may  answer 
some  of  these  questions,  but  how  many  times  should  one  count  Henry 
Higgins  of  Mishawaka?  A jeweler  and  optician  by  trade,  Higgins  initially 
ordered  storecards  from  the  Chicago  die  sinker  Shubael  Childs,  but  in 
1863  he  began  to  manufacture  his  own  tokens  (IN630A). 

5.  Indeed,  the  Terre  Haute  piece  (IN890A-1a)  may  also  have  been  struck 
after  the  War  Between  the  States. 

6.  J.H.  Colton,  Colton’s  General  Atlas  (New  York,  1863).  This  is  a superb 
resource,  for  inter  alia  it  contains  census  data,  agricultural  and  industrial 
statistics,  railroad,  canal  and  post-route  mileage,  and  figures  for  state 
revenue,  expenditures,  and  the  bonded  debt. 

7.  For  a brief  history  of  the  MS  & Nl,  which  in  1869  was  absorbed  into  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s  burgeoning  New  York  Central  empire,  see  George  H. 
Drury,  The  Historical  Guide  to  North  American  Railroads  (Milwaukee: 
Kalmbach  Publishing  Co.,  1985)  209-210. 

8.  The  standard  catalog  of  civli  war  storecards,  which  is  employed  through- 
out this  paper,  is  Fuld,  U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards2. 

9.  New  Paris  may  not  appear  on  the  Indiana  map  in  Colton’s  authoritative 
atlas,  but  it  was  located  on  a branch  line  that  ran  from  Goshen  to  War- 
saw. 

10.  See  M.  Artz,  "The  Reservoir  War  in  Clay  County,"  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History  4.2  (June,  1908)  63-65;  and  Paul  Fatout,  Indiana  Canals  (West 
Lafayette:  Purdue  University  Studies,  1972)  157-167. 

11.  For  the  colorful  if  brief  history  of  the  Whitewater  Canal,  see  again  Fat- 
out, Indiana  Canals  169. 

12.  See  again  Fatout,  Indiana  Canals  169. 

13.  In  1890  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Southern  main  line,  the  Cambridge  City 
branch  (by  then  extended  to  Connersville),  and  a line  running  from  New 
Castle  to  Rushville,  were  all  absorbed  into  the  expanding  Nickel  Plate 
Road.  For  an  encapsulated  description,  see  again  Drury,  Historical 
Guide  to  North  American  Railroads  217-222.  All  of  this  trackage  remains 
in  operation,  under  the  flags  of  the  Norfolk  & Western,  and  the  Indiana 
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Hi-Rail  Corporation. 

14.  The  others  were  in  Indianapolis  (460P)  and  Kendallville  (500M,  S).  The 
eighth  and  last  storecard  issued  in  Fort  Wayne  went  to  I.  Lauferty,  who 
was  in  business  at  91  Columbia  Street  (290F).  The  storecard  does  not 
specify  his  trade,  but  since  he  treats  us  to  a reverse  with  a waistcoat 
pictorial,  we  may  safely  presume  that  he  was  a clothier. 

15.  November  30,  1849. 

16.  For  the  colorful  history  of  the  Whitewater  Canal  in  its  last  years,  see 
again  Fatout,  Indiana  Canals  149-156. 


CWT  2 x2s 

Bil  Fivaz 

Many  years  ago,  possibly  as  many 
as  25  or  30,  I came  across  some 
really  neat  2x2  holders  for  Civil 
War  Tokens,  an  example  of  which  is 
shown  here. 

It  is  way  past  my  ability  of  recollec- 
tion as  to  where  or  from  whom  I pur- 
chased them,  and  I was  wondering  if 

any  member  has  seen  these  or  knows  of  a source. 

I may  be  reached  at:  Bill  Fivaz,  Box  888660,  Dunwoody,  GA  30356-0660, 
email:  feev@webtv.com. 

Publisher’s  Recollections 

What  CWTS  members  are  missing  here  are  the  vivid  red,  blue  and  gray 
colors  on  the  holder!  My  recollection  is  that  these  were  produced  by  one 
Richard  Brown,  one  of  the  first  CWTS  Presidents,  as  early  as  perhaps 
1972.  Brownie  had  these  made  up  special  by  some  printer,  maybe  the 
maker  of  the  2x2s.  I don’t  believe  he  trademarked  these,  wishing  any  col- 
lector to  use  the  idea.  I have  been  asked  more  than  once  the  source  of 
these  as  I bought  a slug  of  them  somewhere,  sometime,  and  had  used 
them  for  years  to  put  up  CWTs  for  sale! 

Paul  Cunningham 
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Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #115 


Closing  Date  30  June  2000 

(or  three  weeks  after  mailing,  whichever  is  later) 

1.  Send  bids  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr.,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U.S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6.  Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8.  Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD:  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for  the 
auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid  responsibly. 

C Q_N NECTICUT;  2.  560A-1a  R4  XF  Darkening, 

mottled  staining,  SMT,  NEW 

1.  35B-1aR3AU  Dark  brown,  YORK  STORE-WATERBURY. 

Light  soiling  around  Details. 

Rev.  cud  @1  o’clock,  A.W. 

WALLACE/1 201 -BRIDGE- 
PORT, (MB  $21.00). 
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ILLINOIS: 


KENTUCKY: 


3.  1 50K-4a  R2  XF+  Brown,  light 
soiling,  border  details  uneven, 
CHILD’S/1203- CHICAGO 

4.  150BC-3a  R5  XF  Light  brown, 
mottled  staining,  C.  & S. 
STEIN/1118- CHICAGO. 

5.  755D-1a  R3  VF+  Brown,  light 
soiling  around  details,  border 
details  uneven,  SCM,  WILLI- 
AM KNAPP/1107-  ROCK- 
FORD, (MB  $16.50). 

INDIANA: 

6.  500T-1a  R8  F Brown,  staining, 
numerous  old  dings  both  sides, 
W.S.  THOMAS/1122-  KEN- 
DALLVILLE. 

7.  500U-1a  R6  XF  Dark  brown, 
spotty  soiling,  D.  S.  WELCH/ 
1127-  KENDALLVILLE,  (MB 
$32.00). 

8.  620A-2a  R5  VG  Very  dark 
reddish  brown,  numerous  old 
nicks  & dings,  Rev.  Center 
concave,  W.W.  COTTERAL, 
P.M./I 046- MIDDLETOWN. 

9.  640A-1a  R6  VF/F  Brown,  dark 
brown  staining,  Rev.  mis- 
aligned strike,  SMT,  W.H.P. 
WOODWARD/1 046-  MOORE- 
VILLE,  (MB  $40.00). 

10.  690A-2a  R7  VF  Very  dark 
red-brown,  greenish  stains, 
sandy  texture,  SMT,  M.  L. 
POWELL/1 180-  NEW  CAS- 
TLE, (MB  $55.00). 

1 1 . 780B-1  a R4  VF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  rough  planchet,  rim 
pinch-  both  sides,  SCM,  H.B. 
DICKSON  & CO./1299-  PLY- 
MOUTH. 


12.  1 50C-1a  R4  VF+  Reddish 
brown,  light  soiling,  uneven 
strike,  2 small  clips  @ 10  & 12 
o’clock,  Rev.  poor  plan-  chet- 
rough  & double  struck  (see 
stocking,  SCM,  J.  DOL- 
MAN/1278- COVINGTON, 

(MB  $40.00). 

MAINE: 

13.  100A-2a  R4  XF  Brown,  heavy 
uniform  black  soiling,  SMT  & 
Single  Merchant  State,  R.  S. 
TORRY/1200-  BANGOR,  (MB 
$35.00). 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

14.  155E-1aR5AU  Dark  brown, 
Rev.  popular  GOOD  FOR  A 
SCENT”,  JOS.  H.  MERRIAM/ 
1284-  BOSTON,  (MB  $75.00). 

MICHIGAN: 

15.  225AD-2b  BRASS  R3  XF 
Darkening,  reddish  brown 
staining,  FRISBIE’S  CARD- 
DETROIT. 

16.  225BP-2a  R6  F/G  Very  dark 
brown,  sandy  texture, 
H.A.SEALY/1040-  DETROIT. 

17.  225CB-1a  R7  AU  Brown,  light 
staining,  Obv.  re-cut,  Scarce 
female  merchant,  MRS.  A. 
STRINGER/1039-  DETROIT, 
(MB  $44.00). 

18.  495A-1a  R2  VF  Brown,  red- 
dish brown  staining,  border 
details  weak,  JAMES  KEN- 
NEDY- IONIA. 
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19.  530E-2a  R5  XF+  Darkening, 
Rev.  part  red,  handling  stains, 
rough  edges,  KELLOGG  & 
CO./I 095-  KALAMAZOO. 

MINNESOTA: 

20.  980B-1aR6VF  Reddish 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
Tough  State,  COE  & HAY- 
DEN-WINONA,  (MB  $135). 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

21.  120A-1a  R5  UNO  Part  red, 
handling  stains,  Obv.  small 
dark  stain  spot,  Single  Card 
State,  A.  W.  GALE-  CON- 
CORD, (MB  $40.00). 

NEW  JERSEY: 

22.  555A-3e  WHITE  METAL  R8 
AU  Part  luster,  Rev.  slightly 
weak  strike,  approx.  10% 
off-center  strike,  J.L.  AGENS 
& CO./1 137- NEWARK,  (MB 
$75.00). 

NEW  YORK: 

23.  10A-5a  R2  XF+  Dark  reddish 
brown,  light  soiling  around 
details,  Rev.  cud  at  bottom  of 
“2”,  BENJAMIN  & HERRICK- 
ALBANY. 

24.  10C-1  a R3  VF  Brassy,  red- 
dish staining  around  details, 
Obv.  small  dark  spot,  SCM, 
JOS.  MC  BURNEY-  ALBANY. 

25.  10D-  la  R4  VF+  Brown, 
heavy  reddish-brown  staining 
around  details,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
EX  TRAIN- ALBANY. 


26.  lOF-la  R3  AU  Brown,  dark 
brown  staining  around  details, 
STRAIGHT’S  ELEPHANTINE 
SHOE  STORE-  ALBANY. 

27.  145B-1b  BRASS  R4  G Dar- 
kening, heavy  red-brown  & 
black  staining,  very  heavy 
pitting,  G.  L.  BOWNE- 
COOPERSTOWN,  (MAKE 
OFFER). 

28.  230A-1a  R4  VF  Dark  brown, 
dark  soiling  around  details, 
SMT,  LOUIS  STRAUSS  & 

CO. /1 024-  ELMIRA,  (MB 
$27.50). 

29.  330A-5a  R3  VF  Very  dark 
red-brown,  soiling,  several 
dings,  sandy  texture,  SMT, 

A.  KILLEEN/1232- GREEN- 
POINT. 

30.  630H-1a  R1  UNC  Darkening, 
trace  red,  Rev.  struck  through 
small  wire,  J.L.  BODE-  N Y. 
CITY,  (MB  $21.00). 

31.  630M-1b  BRASS  R2  F Dar- 
kening, reddish  staining, 
BROAS  PIE  BAKER/1060-  N. 
Y.  CITY 

32.  630M-6ao  R3  XF  Dark 
red-brown,  soiling  Obv.  over 
struck,  Rev.  shattered  die, 
BROAS  PIE  BAKER/1 061- 
N.Y.  CITY. 

33.  630M-12ao  R6  VF  Dark  red- 
brown,  light  soiling  around 
details.  Obv.  over  struck, 
BROAS  PIE  BAKER-  N Y. 
CITY. 

34.  630N-3a  R4  XF  Dark  brown, 
stains,  M.  S.  BROWN-  N.Y. 
CITY. 

35.  630N-3a  R4  XF  Dark  brown, 
dark  soiling  around  details,  M. 
S.  BROWN-  N.Y.  CITY. 
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36.  630V-1a  R7  F Very  dark  red- 
brown,  dark  soiling  around 
some  details,  Rev.  numerous 
old  nicks  & gouges,  C. 
DOSCHER/1005-  N.  Y.  CITY. 

37.  630AD-2a  R3  AU  Dark  red- 
dish brown,  very  slight  off- 
center  strike,  H.  D.  GERDTS/ 
1243-  N.  Y.  CITY. 

38.  630AK-1a  R2  AU  Dark  brown, 
soiling  around  some  details, 
Rev.  small  gouge  above 
horse,  HUSSEY’S  SPECIAL 
MESSAGE  POST/1162-  N Y. 
CITY. 

39.  630AK-2a  R3  AU  Brown,  dark 
brown  staining,  HUSSEY’S 
SPECIAL  MESSAGE  POST / 
1163-  N.Y.  CITY. 

40.  630AQ-1a  R1  VF  Reddish 
brown,  soiling  & stains,  Obv. 
long  old  scratch,  GUSTAVUS 
LINDENMUELLER-  NY  CITY. 

41.  630AY-1a  R2  XF+  Obv.  very 
dark  brown,  Rev.  red-brown, 
stains,  several  letters  re-cut 
(both  sides),  USE  MILLERS 
HAIR  DYE-  N.Y.  CITY. 

42.  630BH-2a  R2  XF  Dark  brown, 
red-brown  staining,  Obv.  die 
breaks,  Rev.  scratch,  CHRIS- 
TIAN RAUH/1293-  N.Y.  CITY. 

43.  630BI-2a  R2  XF  Brown,  Rev. 
small  spotty  stains,  old 
scratches,  FREDERICK 
ROLLWAGEN,  JR-  N.  Y. 
CITY. 

44.  630CC-4a  R2  AU  Darkening, 
Obv.  trace  red,  slight  off-cen- 
ter strike,  partial  R.R.  rim, 
WASHINGTON  MARKET/ 
1353-  N.Y.  CITY. 

45.  630CH-3a  R7  UNC  Darken- 
ing, trace  red,  S/B  R6,  THO- 


MAS WHITE-  N.  Y.  CITY,  (MB 
$27.00). 

46.  630CH-3a  R7  AU  Brown,  light 
soiling,  S/B  R6,  THOMAS 
WHITE-  N.  Y.  CITY. 

47.  630CH-3a  R7  XF  Reddish 
brown,  Obv.  large  dark  brown 
stain,  light  soiling,  S/B  R6, 
THOMAS  WHITE-  NY  CITY. 

48.  630CH-3a  R7  VF+  Dark 
brown,  uniform  dark  brown 
staining,  S/B  R6,  THOMAS 
WHITE-  N.  Y.  CITY. 

49.  630CH-3a  R7  F Darkening, 
dark  soiling,  sandy  texture, 
Obv.  some  pitting,  S/B  R6, 
THOMAS  WHITE-  N.  Y.  CITY. 

50.  660A-2a  R8  Brown,  Obv. 
small  red  stain,  uneven  strike, 
Obv.  fin,  formerly  CT  345A- 
2a,  WELLER’S/1266-  NOR- 
WICH, (MB  $90.00),  (CADE). 

51.  695A-2a  R1  AU  Brown,  hand- 
ling stains,  SMT,  M.  L.  MAR- 
SH ALL-OSWEGO. 

52.  695A-2a  R1  XF+  Dark  brown, 
Rev.  several  old  small  dings, 
SMT,  M.  L.  MARSHALL-  ' 
OSWEGO. 

53.  695A-2a  R1  VF  Brown,  Rev. 
dark  brown,  soiling,  SMT,  M. 

L.  MARSHALL-  OSWEGO. 

54.  760A-1d  CN  R7  XF  Darken- 
ing, heavy  black  soiling 
around  details,  SMT/SCM, 
EASTMAN  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE- 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  (MB 
$85.00). 

55.  845A-1a  R4  F Dark  brown, 
soiling,  sandy  texture,  SMT, 
Popular  Eagle  with  Cigar  in 
Beak,  D.  SKIDMORE- 
SENECA  FALLS,  (MB  $185). 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


56.  890A-2a  R4  XF  Dark  brown, 
several  very  dark  brown  stain 
areas,  thin  planchet,  CHAR- 
LES BABCOCK-  TROY,  (MB 
$24.00). 

57.  890B-10b  BRASS  R7  AU 
Darkening,  stains,  OLIVER 
BOUTWELL,  (MB  $13.00). 

58.  890B-20b  BRASS  R2  XF 
Darkening,  handling  stains, 
OLIVER  BOUTWELL,  (MB 
$7.00). 

59.  890E-12b  BRASS  R4  Au 
Darkening,  some  toned  luster, 
may  have  been  cleaned,  soil- 
ing around  some  letters, 
ROBINSON  & BALLOU,  (MB 
$11.00). 

60.  905B-2a  R@  XF  Dark  brown, 
uneven  strike,  thin  planchet,  L. 
J.  KNAPP/1266-  UTICA,  (MB 
$9.50). 

61 . 905C-1  a R3  XF  Dark  brown, 
staining  around  some  details, 
SHERWOOD  & HOPSON/ 
1233-  UTICA,  (MB  $9.00). 

62.  905C-1a  R3  XF  Light  brown, 
light  staining,  Obv.  Lower 
center  weak,  SHERWOOD  & 
HOPSON/1233-  UTICA. 

63.  940A-2a  R2  AU  Light  brown, 
very  faint  trace  red,  large 
black  stain  on  edge  & on  rev., 
Rev.  long  die  scratch,  SMT, 
HENRY  C.  WELLS/1 359- 
WATERLOO,  (MB  $35.00). 

QHIQi 

64.  175C-1a  R2  VF  brown,  dark 
brown  staining,  Obv.  old 
scratch,  C.  G.  BRUCE- 
CLEVELAND. 


65.  525A-1a  R5  AU  Dark  red- 
brown,  Obv.  soiling  around 
details,  SMT,  S.  H.  ZAHM / 
1148-  LANCASTER,  (MB 
$25.00). 

66.  750E-1a  R2  XF  Reddish 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
rim  pinch  both  sides,  M.  F. 
BEIRN/1093-  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

67.  750JA-1a  R5  VF  Dark  red- 
dish-brown, soiling,  FOX’S 
CASINO-  PHILADELPHIA. 

68.  750K-1a  R6  XF+  Dark  brown 
soiling,  very  slight  off-center 
strike,  J.  HENRY  GEREKE/ 
1133-  PHILADELPHIA. 

69.  750P-3C  NICKEL  R5  AU 
Darkening,  light  soiling  around 
details,  Obv.  faint  die  breaks 
around  “6”  Rev.  uneven  strike 
& partial  R.R.  rim,  F.  P. 
ROGERS-  PHILA-  DELPHIA, 
(MB  $50.00). 

70.  750T-1b  BRASS  R7  VF 
Darkening,  reddish  brown 
staining  & soiling  around 
some  details,  center  both  side 
weak,  Rev.  edge  nick,  SCM, 
GRANVILLE  STOKES-  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

71.  765J-1a  R3  XF  Dark  brown, 
very  dark  brown  staining,  A. 
LUDEWIG-  PITTSBURGH. 

RHODE  ISLAND; 

72.  700G-2a  R2  XF  Dark  reddish- 
brown,  Obv.  lower  center 
weak  strike,  CITY  FRUIT 
STORE/1159-  PROVI- 
DENCE. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA: 


73.  890D-4a  R6  VF  Dark  reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling,  Obv.  light 
soiling,  Obv.  center  slightly 
weak,  Tough  State,  R.  C. 
GRAVES/1322-  WHEELING, 
(MB  $35.00). 

WISCONSIN: 

74.  45A-5a  R5  XF  Light  reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling,  Rev.  rusty 
die  & small  cud  @ 1 o’clock, 
SMT,  PECK  & ORVIS/1246- 
BARABOO,  (MB  $31.00). 

75.  55A-1a  R5  XF+  Reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling,  F.  KRUE- 
GER/1194-  BEAVER  DAM, 
(MB  $47.00). 

76.  70A-1a  R8  XF  Part  red,  hand- 
ling stains,  Rev.  slight  mis- 
aligned strike,  SMT/SCM, 

Peck  & PRATT/1 209- 
BELOIT,  (MB  $190.00). 

77.  70A-1a  R8  VF  Dark  brown, 
soiling  SMT/SCM,  PECK  & 
PRATT/1209-  BELOIT,  (MB 
$175.00). 

78.  70A-1a  R8  VF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  Rev.  large  ding  above 
eagle,  SMT/SCM,  PECK  & 
PRATT/1209-  BELOIT,  (MB 
$150.00). 

79.  1 85A-2a  R5  XF  Dark  reddish- 

— ^brown,  soiling  around  details, 

very  small  straight  clip  @ 6 
o’clock,  SMT,  C.  W.  SMITH/ 
1194-  EAST  TROY,  (MB 
$20.00). 

80.  250A-1a  R3  VF  Brown,  soil- 
ing, Obv.  center  weak,  old 
nicks  & gouges,  A.  DETRICH/ 
1127- GREEN  BAY,  (MB 


$10.00). 

81.  270A-1a  R3XF  Very  dark 
red-brown  soiling  around 
details,  SMT/SCM,  J.  SIE- 
GEL/1194-  HALES  CORNER, 
(MB  $25.00). 

82.  330A-2a  R7  AU/XF  Brown, 
reddish  stain,  Obv.  light 
soiling,  Rev.  faint  die  break, 
border  details  uneven,  N.  A. 
BROWN’S/1 1 08-  KENOSHA, 
(MB  $200.00). 

83.  360A-1a  R6  VF  Brown,  very 
dark  brown  staining,  sandy 
texture,  Rev.  “SIGN  OF  THE 
LION’’,  MONS.  ANDERSON/ 
1280-  LACROSSE,  (MB 

,r^$28.00). 

84.  U 10C-1  a R6  F+A/F  Dark 
brown,  very  dark  brown  stain- 
ing, Obv.  uneven  strike,  R.  K. 
FINDLAY  & CO.-  MADISON, 
(MB  $15.00). 

85.  410G-1a  R5  VF  Very  dark 
brown,  sandy  texture,  MADI- 
SON BREWERY-  MADISON, 
(MB  $47.00). 

86.  460A-2a  R6  XF  Dark  red- 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
SMT,  E.  WIRTH/1 194-  MAY- 
FIELD,  (MB  $31.00). 

87.  510C-1a  R2  XF  Dark  brown, 
very  dark  red-brown  staining, 
PHILIP  BEST-  MILWAUKEE, 
(MB  $8.00). 

88.  510E-1a  R2  VF  Dark  brown, 
very  dark  red-brown  and  black 
staining,  Rev.  small  old 
scratches,  V.  BLATZ-  MIL- 
WAUKEE, (MB  $8.00). 
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89.  510H-1aR5XF  Very  dark 
brown,  uniform  very  dark 
brown  staining,  rev.  few  old 
nicks  & scratches,  A.  J. 
COOPER/1194-  MILWAU- 
KEE, (MB  $20.00). 

90.  510L-1a  R2  AU  Dark  brown, 
light  soiling  around  details, 
Rev.  light  punch  mark  above 
hammer,  WM.  FRANK- 
FURTH-  MILWAUKEE,  (MB 
$20.00). 

91 . 51 0W-1  a R4  AU  Dark  brown, 
spotty  soiling,  H.  KURT/1 194- 
MILWAUKEE,  (MB  $26.00). 

92.  510Y-1a  R7  XF  Toned  red- 
has  been  cleaned,  dark  soil- 
ing around  some  details,  dark 
stain  on  edge,  A.  LEDERER/ 
1095-  MILWAUKEE,  (MB 
$28.50). 

93.  510Z-1aR4VF+  Darkening 
soiling  & few  small  stain  spots, 
Obv.  rim  pinch  @ 11  o’clock, 
SCM,  M.  C.  MEYER/ 1194- 
MILWAUKEE,  (MB  $32.50). 

94.  510AB-1a  R3  XF  Dark  brown, 
Rev.  brown,  FREDRICH  MIL- 
LER- MILWAUKEE,  (MB 
$20.00). 

95.  510AG-1a  R7  AU  Dark  brown, 
light  soiling,  rev.  2 small  edge 
dings,  J.  PRITZLAFF  & CO- 
MILWAUKEE,  (MB  $30.00). 

96.  510AI-1a  R3  XF+  Brown,  red- 
brown  staining,  heavier  on 
obv.,  small  rim  pinch  both 
sides,  Obv.  several  small  pits 
on  edge,  SCM,  J.  B. 
SCHRAM/1 194-  MILWAU- 
KEE, (MB  $22.50). 

97.  510AK-2a  R5  AU  Brown,  light 
soiling  around  details,  Rev. 
ding  in  “8",  C.  T.  STAMM  & 


SON/1194-  MILWAUKEE, 

(MB  $35.00). 

98.  510AM-1a  R4  AU  Brown,  dark 
stain  areas,  small  rim  pinch 
both  sides,  SCM,  D.  STOF- 
FEL/1 194- MILWAUKEE,  (MB 
$21.00). 

99.  510AO-2a  R4  XF  Dark  brown, 
dark  red-brown  staining  on 
most  surfaces,  faint  rim  pinch 
both  sides,  I. TELLER/1 194- 
MILWAUKEE,  (MB  $15.00). 

100.  520A-1a  R4  VF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  slight  uneven  strike, 
SCM,  JOHN  HUNT-  NEE- 
NAH,  (MB  $27.50) 

101.  520B-1a  R3  VF  Bark  brown, 
very  dark  brown  staining, 

SCM,  Sandy  texture,  C.  W. 
LEAVENS  &CO./1316- 
NEENAH,  (MB  $17.50). 

102.  540B-1a  R7  XF  Brown,  light 
soiling,  SCM,  L.  C.  WES- 
COTT/1107- NEW  LISBON, 
(MB  $175.00). 

103.  600A-1a  R4  XF/VF  Reddish- 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
SMT,  STILES  GANG  MILLS/ 
1194-  OCONTO  CO.,  (MB 
$15.00). 

104.  620F-1a  R5  AU  Part  red, 
handling  stains,  Obv.  die 
scratches,  Rev.  fine  sandy 
texture,  Rev.  is  1179  per 
addendum,  HAY  & CLARK/ 
1179-  OSHKOSH,  (MB 
$17.50). 

105.  620F-1a  R5  XF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  Rev.  dark  soil  area, 
poor  planchet-  rough,  Rev.  is 
1179  per  addendum,  HAY  & 
CLARK/1179-  OSHKOSH, 

(MB  $16.00). 
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106.  620G-1a  R4  XFA/F  Dark 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
SCM,  JAENICKE  & 
KLOTZSCH/1 1 94-  OSH- 
KOSH, (MB  $18.50). 

107.  620G-1a  R4  VF  Brown,  uni- 
form very  dark  brown  stain- 
ing, SCM,  JAENICKE  & 
KLOTZSCH/1 194-  OSH- 
KOSH, (MB  $15.00). 

108.  620G-1a  R4  F Brown,  Obv. 
soiling  around  details,  Rev. 
rusty  die,  SCM,  JAENICKE  & 
KLOTZSCH/1 194-  OSH- 
KOSH, (MB  $14.00). 

109.  620H-1a  R3  VF  Dark  red- 

^ brown,  dark  red-brown  stain- 


1 1 5.  620N-3a  R6  F Near  black, 
corrosion,  may  have  been 
buried,  Rev.  several  deep  long 
scratches,  B.  H.  SOPER/ 
1169-  OSHKOSH. 

116.  6200-1  a R4  Dark  brown, 
staining,  Rev.  old  scratches, 
SCM,  may  be  under-rated, 
MUSIC  STORE,  ALLEN 
VOSBURG&  CO.- OSH- 
KOSH, (MB  $75.00). 

117.  700A-2a  R4  VF+  Brown, 

Obv.  dark  mottled  staining, 
Rev.  uniform  red  staining,  J.  I. 
CASE  & CO./I 098-  RACINE, 
(MB  $40.00). 


118.  700C-1a  R6  AU  Darkening, 
ing,  Obv.  die  scratches,  KEL-  obv.  faint  trace  red  Rev 

LOGO  & HUGHES/1127-  sandy  texture,  JOHN  ELKINS/ 

OSHKOSH,  (MB  $16.00).  ' 1 101- RACINE,  (MB  $40.00). 


1 1 0.  620l-2a  R9  VF  Toned  red- 
has  been  cleaned,  heavy  dark 
staining  & soil  spot,  LEVY  & 


DUNCAN/1125-  OSHKOSH, 
(MB  $110.00). 

(l  1 1 j620K-1a  R3  VF  Dark  brown, 
staining,  Rev.  die  break  @ 2 
o’clock,  SCM,  A.  NEFF/1 300- 
OSHKOSH,  (MB  $19.00). 


112.  620L-1a  R8  VF  Brown,  very 
dark  reddish-brown  staining, 
Rev.  is  1085  per  addendum, 
S.  B.  & J.  A.  PAIGE/1 085- 
OSHKOSH,  (MB  $47.50). 

113.  620L-1b  BRASS  R9  XF 


119.  700D-1a  R5  XF  Dark  red- 
dish-brown, stains,  poor  plan- 
chet-  porous,  F.  ELMLINGER/ 
1106-  RACINR,  (MB  $25.00). 

120.  700D-2a  R5  UNC  Obv.  trace 
red,  Rev.  dark  toned  red, 
handling  stains,  Obv.  “L”  in 
“TAILOR”  has  been  re-cut,  F. 
ELMLINGER/1 106-  RACINE, 
(MB  $40.00). 

121.  700E-3a  R7  VF  Red-brown, 
Rev.  cud  & rough  borders,  J. 
W.  ENGLISH/1207-  RACINE, 
(MB  $53.00),  (CADE). 

122.  700G-1a  R6  XF  Reddish- 


Darkening,  mottled  reddish  & 
green  stains,  Rev.  is  1085  per 
addendum,  S.  B.  & J.  A. 
PAIGE/1085-  OSHKOSH,  (MB 
$85.00). 

114.  620L-3a  R5  VF  Brown,  dark 
brown  staining  & Soiling,  Rev. 
is  1179  per  addendum,  , S.  B. 
& J.  A.  PAIGE/1085-  OSH- 
KOSH, (MB  $18.50). 


brown,  dark  staining-  heavier 
on  Obv.,  THOS  FALVEY/ 

1 101-RACINE,  (MB  $50.00). 

123.  700G-2a  R5  VF  Dark  red- 
brown,  very  dark  brown  stain- 
ing- heavier  on  Obv.,  THOS 
FALVEY/1 105-RACINE,  (MB 
$20.00). 
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124.  700G-3a  R7  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  small  edge  ding,  holed 
@ 12  o’clock.,  THOS  FAL- 
VEY/1 106-RACINE,  (MB 
$30.00). 

125.  720A-1a  R8  VF  Dark  brown, 
uniform  staining,  slight  uneven 
strike,  SMT,  GREEN-  WAY  & 
CO’S-  RIPON,  (MB  $125.00). 

126.  720A-1a  R8  VF  Brown,  black 
soiling  around  details,  border 
details  uneven,  SMT, 
GREENWAY  & CO’S-  RIPON 
(MB  $125.00). 

127.  770A-1a  R3  XF  Very  dark 
red-brown,  soiling,  SMT,  C. 
NEBEL/1 194-  SAUK  CITY, 
(MB  $20.00). 

128.  770A-1a  R3  VF  reddish- 
brown,  soiling,  numerous  old 
light  scratches,  SMT,  C.  NEB- 
EL/1194-  SAUK  CITY,  (MB 
$10.00). 

129.  830B-1a  R6  XF  Darkening, 
staining,  Obv.  rim  pinch  @ 12 
o’clock,  SCM,  W,  S.  NEW- 
TON/1107- SPARTA,  (MB 


possibly  buried  at  one  time, 
soiling,  T.  DERVIN/1194- 
WATERLOO,  (MB  $22.50). 

134.  920M-1  b BRASS  R4  UNC 

Toned,  handling  stains,  T. 
RACEK/1 356- WATER- 
TOWN,  (MB  $31.50).  1 0 

135.  960C-1a  R5  VF+  Dark 
brown,  soiling  around  some 
details,  old  nicks,  J.  T. 
SMITH/1320-  WHITE- 
WATER,  (MB  $21.00). 

PATRIQT1CS: 

136.  1/391  a R1  XF  Dark  brown, 
uneven  strike  leading  to  detail 
weakness,  Rev.  mis-aligned 
strike,  Rev.  I.  O.  U.  1 CENT. 

137.  5/288a  R2  XF  Very  dark,  iri- 
descent, possible  dipped  at 
one  time,  Rev.  GOD  PRO- 
TECT THE  UNION. 

138.  6/268a  R1  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  Rev.  dark  stained 
area,  Rev.  UNION  FOR 
EVER. 


^$82.50). 

M30.  860C-1a  XF  Dark  brown, 
obv.  center  slightly  weak,  rev. 
die  break  & die  scratch  & 2 
very  small  old  scratches, 

SCM,  H.  PETERSON/1181- 
STOUGHTON,  (MB  $18.00). 

131.  900A-1a  R4  VF  Brown,  light 
soiling  around  details,  SMT/ 
SCM,  R.  SUETTINGER/1 194- 
TWO  RIVERS,  (MB  $25.00). 

132.  915A-2a  R4  XF  Brown,  soil 
residue,  Obv.  2 rim  pinches, 
PH.  CARPELES&  CO./I  194- 
WATER  LOO,  MB  $80.00). 


139.  6C/314a  R5  F Darkening- 
has  been  cleaned  at  one  time, 
very  heavy  black  soiling  on 
Rev.,  less  so  on  Obv.,  very 
faint  straight  clip  @ 6 o’clock, 

o~C  only  listing  for  this  combina- 
tion, Rev.  ARMY  & NAVY. 

140.  10/298a  R2  XF  Brown,  dark 
soiling  around  details.  Obv. 
very  faint  die  break  above 
turban,  Rev.  ARMY  & NAVY. 

141.  15/31 9a  R2  VF+  Reddish- 
brown,  soiling,  Obv.  2 small 
nicks  on  bust,  Rev.  ARMY  & 
NAVY. 


133.  920D-2a  R4  F Token  has 
been  cleaned,  heavy  pitting, 
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142.  19/396a  R2  VF  Dark  brown, 
Obv.  uneven  borders,  Rev. 
poor  planchet  & worn  die, 

Rev.  WILSON  1 MEDAL. 

143.  25/41 8a  R4  AU  Part  red, 

Rev.  several  small  dark  soil 
spots,  poor  planchet-  rough, 
Rev.  lower  center  weak,  Rev. 
UNION  FOREVER. 

144.  36/340a  R2  VF  Brown,  light 
soiling,  old  scratches  & nicks, 
LIBERTY  AND  NO  SLAV- 
ERY-1863. 

145.  37/256a  R2  VF  Obv.  brown- 
with  stain,  Rev.  dark  brown 
mottled  staining,  FOR  PUB- 
LIC ACCOMODATION-  1863/ 
HORRORS  OF  WAR- 
BLESSINGS  OF  PEACE. 

146.  41/337a  R2  VF  Dark  reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling,  Rev.  OUR 
NAVY. 

147.  45/332a  R1  XF  Brown,  dark 
soiling  around  some  details, 
Rev.  OUR  ARMY. 

148.  45/332a  R1  VF+  Brown,  soil- 
ing, poor  planchet-  stretch 
marks,  old  scratches,  LIB- 
ERTY-1863/OUR  ARMY. 

149.  46/335a  R2  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  dark  soiling  around 
some  details,  poor  planchet- 
stretch  marks,  Rev.  die  break, 
LIBERTY-1 864/OUR  ARMY. 

150.  46/339a  R1  AU  Brown,  Rev. 
trace  red,  stains,  Rev.  large 
die  break,  LIBERTY-1864. 

151.  47/332a  R1  VF  Red-brown, 
dark  staining,  moderate 
greenish  stains,  Obv.  die  chip 
to  left  of  bust,  rev.  center 
weak  strike,  LIBERTY-  1864/ 
OUR  ARMY. 

152.  48/299a  R1  VF  Dark  brown, 


dark  brown  staining,  Obv. 
rusty  die,  UNITED  WE 
STAND. ../ARMY  & NAVY. 

153.  49/343a  R1  VF  Reddish- 
brown,  cleaned  at  one  time, 
dark  soiling  around  border 
area,  Rev.  UNION  FOR 
EVER-  1864. 

154.  49/343a  R1  VF  Very  dark 
brown,  heavy  very  dark  uni- 
form staining,  sandy  texture, 
Rev.  UNION  FOR  EVER- 
1864. 

155.  50/335a  R1  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  soiling,  border  details 
rough  & uneven,  only  listing 
for  this  combination,  Rev. 

OUR  ARMY. 

156.  50/335a  R1  VF  Dark  reddish- 
brown,  soiling  & whitish  resi- 
due, old  nicks,  only  listing  for 
this  combination,  Rev.  OUR 
ARMY. 

157.  51/334a  R1  FA/F  Reddish- 
brown,  heavy  black  staining  & 
whitish  residue,  old  nicks  & 
dings,  Rev.  OUR  ARMY. 

158.  51/342a  R2  XF  Dark  red- 
brown,  has  been  cleaned  at 
one  time,  staining,  Rev. 
UNION  FOR  EVER-  1864. 

159.  53/336a  R1  XF  Dark  red- 
brown,  cleaned  at  one  time, 
small  curved  clip  @ 10 
o’clock,  Rev.  die  break  to  left 
of  “N”,  Rev.  OUR  NAVY. 

160.  55/1 62a  R2  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
Rev.  OUR  ARMY. 

161.  58/439a  R3  VF  Reddish- 
brown,  soiling  around  details, 
Obv.  date  weak,  (MB  $20.00). 
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162.  61/1 98a  R3  XF+  Brown,  light 
soiling,  Obv.  clashed  die,  rev. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA-1863. 

163.  68A/371a  R6  VF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  old  nicks,  Rev.  ONE 
CENT. 

164.  79/351a  R1  VF+  Brown,  dark 
brown  staining. 

165.  82/35 la  R1  XF  Dark  brown, 
soiling  around  some  details, 
Rev.  sandy  die. 

166.  82/352Aa  R1  XF+  Brown, 
staining. 

167.  87/356a  R1  AU  Brown,  bor- 
der details  uneven,  Rev.  NOT 
ONE  CENT. 

168.  90/364a  R1  XF  Brown,  light 
soiling  around  details,  border 
details  uneven,  Rev.  NOT 
ONE  CENT. 

169.  95/368a  R2  VF+  Brown,  light 
soiling,  rev.  small  scratch, 
border  details  uneven.  Rev. 
NOTONE  CENT. 

170.  107/432a  R1  VF  Brown,  mot- 
tled staining,  Rev.  center 
slightly  weak,  WASHING- 
TON/NO COMPROMISE 
WITH  TRAITORS. 

171.  110/442a  R1  AU  Dark  brown, 
Rev.  trace  red,  soiling,  Obv. 
die  chip  between  bust  & top  of 
“3”,  WASHINGTON/NEW 
YORK. 

172.  1 1 1/340a  R3  AU  Reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling,  Rev.  cent- 
er weak,  WASHINGTON. 

173.  1 12/396a  R1  AU  Darkening, 
trace  red,  soiling,  uneven 
strike,  Rev.  WILSON’S  parti- 
ally unreadable,  old  nicks  & 
scratches,  WASHINGTON/ 
WILSON’S  1 MEDAL. 


174.  1 17/420a  R1  XF+  Dark  red- 
brown,  light  soiling,  Obv.  faint 
die  breaks  above  bust, 
WASHINGTON/EXCHANGE. 

175.  127/248b  BRASS  VF  Dark- 
ening, mottled  reddish-brown 
& greenish  stains,  Rev  center 
weak,  LINCOLN/O.K. 

176.  136/397a  R1  AU  Dark  brown, 
staining,  THE  UNION  MUST/ 
BEWARE. 

177.  137/395a  R1  VF  Dark  red- 
dish-brown, soiling,  Rev.  cen- 
ter weak,  THE  UNION  MUST/ 
THIS  MEDAL  PRICE  ONE 
CENT. 

178.  137/395a  R1  VF  Brown,  light 
soiling,  Rev.  center  weak, 

THE  UNION  MUST.. ./THIS 
MEDAL  PRICE  ONE  CENT. 

179.  138/434a  R1  VF  Dark  red- 
dish-brown, soiling,  slight  off- 
center  strike,  border  details 
uneven,  GENERAL  G.  B.  MC 
CLELLAN/UNITED  STATES 
COPPER. 

180.  140/394a  R1  XF  Brown,  light 
soiling,  Obv.  small  green  stain 
spot,  LITTLE  MACK/MC 
CLELLAN  MEDAL  FOR  ONE 
CENT. 

181.  143/261  a R1  XF  Brown,  soil- 
ing around  details,  MC  CLEL- 
LAN/ONE  CENT. 

182.  168/31  la  R1  XF  Brassy, 
mottled  staining,  Rev.  ARMY 
& NAVY. 

183.  169/2 13a  R2  XF  Brown,  obv. 
dark  staining  & faint  trace  red, 
PEACE  MAKER/STAND  BY 
THE  FLAG-  1863. 
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184.  172/429a  R5  VF+  Dark  red- 
dish-brown, staining,  Rev. 
“NECESITY”  error,  Rev.  MILI- 
TARY NECESITY. 

185.  174/272a  R1  UNC  Dark 
brown,  FIRST  IN  WAR.../ 
UNION  FOR  EVER. 

186.  174/272a  R1  UNC  Dark  red- 
brown,  FIRST  IN  WAR.../ 
UNION  FOR  EVER. 

187.  188/384a  R3  XF  Dark  red- 
brown,  dark  soiling  around 
details,  Rev.  small  old 
scratches,  INDUSTRY-1863/ 
NOTONE  CENT. 

188.  189/399a  R1  XF  Dark  brown, 
light  green  stains  around 
details,  UNION-  1863. 

189.  191 /443a  R2  XF  Dark  brown, 
staining,  borders  weak,  PRO 
BONO  PUBLICO-  1863/NEW 
YORK. 

190.  191 /443a  R2  VF  Brown, 
staining,  Rev  center  slightly 
weak,  Obv.  faint  die  break, 
PRO  BONO  PUBLICO-  1863/ 
NEW  YORK. 

191.  197/380a  R2  XF  Red-brown, 
soiling  around  details,  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA-1863/NOT  ONE  CENT. 

192.  202/434a  R1  AU  Full  red- 
has  been  dipped,  sandy  tex- 
ture, Rev.  slightly  mis-aligned 
strike,  TRADESMENS  CUR- 
RENCY/UNITED STATES 
COPPER. 

193.  202/434a  R1  VF  Dark  brown, 
staining,  slight  off-center 
strike,  TRADESMENS  CUR- 
RENCY/UNITED STATES 
COPPER. 

194.  206/323a  R3  XF+  Brassy, 
handling  stains,  THE  FLAG 


OF  OUR  UNION-  1863/ARMY 
AND  NAVY. 

195.  207/409a  R1  AU  Brown,  light 
reddish-brown  stains,  THE 
FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION-  1863/ 
DIX. 

196.  209/41 4a  R2  VF+  Brassy, 
stains,  Rev.  "DIX”  is  weak, 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION/ 
DIX. 

197.  214/416a  R1  ZF  Brown,  dark 
soiling  around  details,  THE 
FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION/DIX. 

198.  219/320a  R1  VF+  Brown, 
soiling  around  some  details, 
THE  FEDERAL  UNION.../ 
ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

199.  220/322a  R1  AU  Part  red, 
handling  stains,  Obv.  die 
break,  Rev.  rusty  die,  THE 
FEDERAL  UNION. ../ARMY 
AND  NAVY. 

200.  220/322a  R1  VF  Brown,  dark 
red-brown  staining,  THE  FED- 
ERAL UNION. ../ARMY  AND 
NAVY. 

201.  220/322a  R1  VF  Very  dark 
red-brown,  soiling,  THE  FED- 
ERAL UNION. ../ARMY  AND 
NAVY. 

202.  221 /324a  R1  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  light  soiling  around 
details,  only  listing  for  this 
combination,  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION. ../ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

203.  222/323a  R2  XF  Brown,  soil- 
ing, Obv.  2 small  cuds  at  top, 
THE  FEDERAL  UNION.../ 
ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

204.  222/325a  R2  VF  Brassy,  dark 
red-brown  staining,  few 
greenish  areas,  Obv.  die 
break  @ 12  o’clock,  THE 
FEDERAL  UNION. 
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205.  223/328a  R2  XF  Reddish- 
brown,  greenish  soiling 
around  some  details,  "BY” 
Error,  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION../  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

206.  223/328a  R2  XF  Dark  brown, 
very  dark  red-brown  staining, 
Obv.  attempted  hole  @ 12 
o’clock,  “BY”  Error,  THE 
FEDERAL  UNION. ../ARMY 
AND  NAVY. 

207.  224/322a  R1  XF  Dark  brown, 
soiling,  Rev.  2 dark  stain 
spots,  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION. ../ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

208.  224/326a  R1  XF  Brown,  very 
light  soiling,  only  listing  for  this 
combination,  THE  FED-  ERAL 
UNION. ../ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

209.  225/327a  R1  VF+  Brown, 
dark  brown  stains,  greenish 
stains,  only  listing  for  this 
combination,  THE  FEDERAL 
UNION. ../ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

210.  225/327a  R1  VF  Brown,  dark 
red-brown  staining,  Rev.  small 
cud  @ 1 o’clock,  only  listing 
for  this  combination,  THE 
FEDERAL  UNION.../ ARMY 
AND  NAVY. 

211.  226/321  a R1  VF+  Brassy 
appearance,  brown  staining, 
THE  FEDERAL  UNION.../ 
ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

212.  229/445a  R3  AU  Darkening, 
trace  red,  handling  stains, 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE/ 
COPPERS  20  PR.  CT.  PRE- 
MIUM. 

213.  230/352a  R2  XF  Brown, 
heavy  dark  red-brown  stain- 
ing, Obv.  numerous  heavy 
scratches,  Obv.  OUR 
COUNTRY. 


214.  230/352Aa  R1  AU  Dark 
brown,  staining,  Obv.  OUR 
COUNTRY. 

215.  233/312a  R1  XF  Brown, 
soiling  around  some  details, 
UNITED  STATES-  1863/ 
ARMY  & NAVY. 

216.  236/426a  R1  AU  Dark  brown, 
LIBERTY-  1863/ UNION. 

217.  237/423a  R1  XF+  Brassy, 
reddish-brown  staining,  OUR 
LITTLE  MONITOR/1863. 

218.  237/423a  R1  VF  Brown, 
soiling,  staining,  OUR  LITTLE 
MONITOR/1863. 

219.  243/380a  R3  XF+  Reddish- 
brown,  very  light  soiling,  Rev. 

2 very  faint  die  breaks,  ERIN- 
NERUNG  AN  1863/NOT  ONE 
CENT. 

220.  254/434a  R1  VF  Very  dark 
red-brown,  soiling,  off-center 
strike,  sandy  texture,  MONEY 
MAKES  THE  MARE  GO/ 
UNITED  STATES  COPPER. 

221.  255/393a  R1  VF  Reddish 
brown,  spotty  soiling,  slight 
off-center  strike,  KNICKER- 
BOCKER CURRENCY/ 
GOOD  FOR  1 CENT. 

222.  256/433a  R3  AU  Dark  brown, 
Rev.  slightly  mis-aligned  strike 
& numerous  letters  re-  cut, 
THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR 
BLESSINGS  OF 
PEACE/UNION  FOR  EVER. 

223.  258/446a  R3  AU  Part  red, 
handling  stains,  Obv.  TRADE 
AND  COMMERCE. 

224.  449/471  a R2  XF+  Darkening, 

stains,  UNITED  WE  STAND/ 
DRUGS, DRY  GOODS 
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Changes  for  Auctions 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  control  Bob  Lundgren  has  stepped 
down  as  CWTS  Auction  Manager.  Our  President  is  taking  action  to  find  a 
suitable  member  to  take  over  this  large  job.  Thanks  to  Bob  for  his  past  ser- 
vice in  this  demanding  position. 

Auction  lots  from  previous  auctions  should  be  forthcoming  soon.  In 
the  interim,  send  bids  for  the  present  auction  to  Dale  Cade.  For  this  auction 
use  the  bidsheet  which  is  bound  into  the  center  of  this  issue.  The  report  for 
auction  1 14  is  anticipated  for  the  next  issue. 


THE  GENERAL  STORE 


Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Wanted:  NH  120A-1a,  ME  lOOA-la,  ME  100A-2a,  MA  260A-1a,  MA 
260A-1b,  MA  970A-1a,  MA  970A-1b,  NY  630J-2a.  Edward  Marriott,  8 Light 
Street  Ct. , Lynn,  MA  01905. 

Wanted:  Charles  Busch/  Detroit  CWT  Ml  225M-2a.  Wm.  David  Perkins, 
8126  S.  Glencoe  Ct.,  Littleton,  CO  80122-  3876.  Days  303-773-5565. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Fuld  745A  and  745B  storecards  sought  by  member 
3435.  Stephen  M.  Edenfield,  Box  25191,  Stock  Yards  Station,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45225-0191.  513-579-0165. 


Wanted:  Ml  225CF  Detroit  CWT  (W.E.  Tunis,  General  News  Dealer).  Ray 
Callan,  4968  N.  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53217. 

Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 

Dial  up  www.cunninghamexonumia.com  on  your  computer! 
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Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1 1 ' ' format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  206 1 7 


WANTED:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Will  buy  collections,  singles,  duplicates  or  whatever.  No  collection  too  large  or 
too  small.  Have  special  needs  for  tokens  in  choice  condiltion,  for  Store  Cards 
from  rare  towns,  and  for  anything  unusual  in  the  series.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
selling,  it  will  pay  you  to  let  us  make  you  an  offer.  When  material  is  sent  for 
inspection,  offers  are  made  in  the  form  of  a check  by  return  mail: 

Charles  E.  Kirtley 

P.O.  Box  2273,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
Phone:  919-335-1262  evenings 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  — 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


Civil  War  Tokens  (CWTs) 

Hard  Times  Tokens  (HTTs) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were 
issued  during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  are  all  a fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $10.00  for  a sample  CWT, 
$10.00  for  a sample  HTT,  or  $20.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog. 
(Please  add  $2.00  for  Postage  and  handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  A,  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all  members. 
Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more  than  one  per 
issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Flalftones  are  $6  each.  Only  classified 
or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War  tokens  acceptable. 
SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer  with  any 
CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of  printing. 
Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All  advertisements  are  to  be 
sent  directly  to  the  CWTS  Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml 
49286.  Call  Paul  A.  Cunningham  (5 1 7)  45 1 -2447. 


Civil  War  Token  Society  Books 


Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $17.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 
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Civil  War  Psychology 


What  Do  You  Collect? 


Our  sales  cover  all  phases  ofExonumia,  Civil  War,  Trade  Tokens,  Good  For 
Mirrors,  Encased,  Counterstamped  coins,  Transportation,  Military,  Brunswick 
Balke  and  other  categories  too  numerous  to  list 


& 
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We  are  also  looking  for  consignments  of  worthwhile  material 
for  our  auctions. 


Our  Mail  Bid  Auctions  and  Prices  Realized  are  free  (you  can 't  beat  that  price!). 

PAUL  L.  KOPPENHAVER 


P.  O.  Box  34056  Granada  Hills,  C A 9 1 394 

1-818-832-8068  FAX  1-818-832-8987 


PNG-LMS  TAMS-LM46  ANA-LMS47  CWTS-LMS7  CPNA-LM1  NATCA-CMS1 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN  JOURNAL  is  produced  by  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  to  help 
stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  the  field  of  Civil  War  token  collecting.  It  is  strictly  a non- 
profit organization.  The  Journal  is  published  quarterly:  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter. 
Single  copy  price  is  $2.50  Membership  in  CWTS  is  $10  per  year,  payable  in  advance 
and  includes  a subscription  to  The  Journal. 
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President’s  Message 


Due  to  various  circumstances,  I have  appointed  Jim  Humburg  to 
replace  Bob  Lundgren  as  CWTS  auction  manager.  Jim  will  be  working  with 
former  and  long  time  auction  manager  Dale  Cade  to  ensure  a smooth 
transition.  Please  be  sure  to  make  note  of  whom  to  send  your  bids  for  the 
current  and  the  next  few  auctions.  As  the  supply  of  tokens  consigned  to 
the  Society’s  auctions  is  nearly  exhausted,  please  contact  Jim  if  you  have 
any  material  you  wish  to  include  in  the  forthcoming  auctions.  Jim  Hum- 
burg’s  address  is  5056  South  Stone  Drive,  Monticello,  IN  47960-7668. 

Speaking  of  auctions,  collecting  Civil  War  tokens  has  entered  the 
computer  age  on  popular  internet  site  eBay,  located  on  the  web 
@www.ebay.com.  In  the  site’s  search  box,  type  the  words  “civil  war  token,” 
and  you  will  usually  see  a list  of  over  one  hundred  pieces  up  for  bids. 
These  tokens  range  from  common  to  scarce,  and  most  of  the  descriptions 
include  photographs.  Keep  in  mind  that  if  you  enter  the  words  “civil  war 
tokens”  (plural),  only  groups  of  tokens  will  be  listed.  In  addition,  a number 
of  CWTS  members  also  sell  Civil  War  tokens  on  their  own  web  sites. 
Several  of  these  sites  can  be  accessed  via  the  Society’s  on  line  site 
located  @ home.att.net/~cwts/cwts.htm.  This  is  the  new  address,  and 
supercedes  the  one  that  has  been  published  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Journal.  One  of  my  personal  favorite  sites  is  that  of  CWTS  member/dealer 
Steve  Hayden.  Steve’s  site  address  is,  fittingly  enough, 
www.civilwartokens.com  (all  one  word).  Once  there,  you  will  find  an 
extensive  list  of  patriotics,  store  cards  arranged  by  state,  and  more. 
Steve’s  recent  mail  bid  auction  was  also  published  on  line,  and  included 
numerous  photographs.  The  prices  realized  were  listed  the  day  after  the 
auction  closing  date. 

Finally,  CWTS  member  Bryon  Kanzinger  is  working  on  a value 
guide  for  Civil  War  tokens.  The  guide  will  include  over  10,000  listings,  and 
will  be  updated  on  a regular  basis.  If  any  member  is  willing  to  contribute  to 
this  project  in  any  way,  please  contact  Bryon.  His  address  is  552 
Canterbury  Road,  Jeffersonville,  PA  19403. 

Chris  Erlenwein 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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Civil  War  Psychology 

Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

In  general,  war  is  hell,  in  a civil  war,  hell  is  magnified.  In  the  American 
Civil  War,  every  death  and  every  casualty  on  either  side  was  an  American 
statistic.  Added  to  this,  our  ability  to  kill  far  outweighed  our  ability  to  heal 
as  our  medical  knowledge  and  understanding  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
strides  developed  in  the  field  of  armaments.  It  was  not  known  that  germs 
could  cause  death,  while  at  the  same  time,  rifling  in  a barrel  of  a gun  shot 
a bullet  farther  and  faster.  Infection  was  not  understood,  and  minor  injur- 
ies resulted  in  death  oftentimes.  This  war  was  the  most  costly  in  terms  of 
death  and  casualties,  which  to  date  has  not  been  equaled.  This  is  an 
amazing  fact  when  one  considers  World  Wars  I and  II,  Korea,  and  Viet 
Nam. 

Civil  War  tokens  provide  a window  through  which  we  can  experience 
the  vast  array  of  the  mixed  emotions  and  deep  seated  feelings  in  this 
critical  time  of  our  history.  Senator  Crittenden  of  the  border  state  of  Ken- 
tucky is  a case  in  point.  He  had  ample  reason  to  try  to  maintain  the  Union. 
Of  his  three  sons,  one  became  a Union  general,  another  became  a Con- 
federate general,  while  his  third  son  was  a colonel  in  the  Confederacy. 


GRIEF  AND  SADNESS 

It  is  estimated  that  one  million  men  were  killed  or  wounded  of  the 
three  million  who  fought.  Half  of  those  who  died  were  actually  killed 
outright  by  bullets  in  battle.  Two  thirds  died  of  disease,  infection  being  the 
major  cause  of  death.  We  can  understand  the  agony  facing  the  combat- 
ants, but  let's  not  forget  the  surviving  civilians  on  the  home  front. 
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SEEKING  GOD'S  INTERVENTION 

At  a time  of  great  crises,  many  seek  the  comfort  of  God.  Religious 
fervor  reached  a new  high  in  America  during  the  Civil  War.  Even  though 
we  have  have  honored  a strict  separation  between  church  and  state  over 
the  years,  we  find  the  word  "God"  first  appearing  on  official  U.  S.  coinage 
in  1864  - the  2 cent  coin.  It  wasn't  too  much  later  when  "In  God  we  Trust" 
appeared  on  many  other  coins  and  bills.  In  1863,  we  find  the  word  "God" 
appearing  on  a Civil  War  token. 


It  is  said  that  wars  bring  out  the  best  in  us  and  the  worst  in  us.  There 
was  a polarization  on  so  many  issues  that  these  negative  emotions  were  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Such  issues  as  slavery  and  freedom,  states'  rights 
and  federal  government,  agriculture  and  industrialization,  rural  vs.  urban, 
etc.,  were  just  a few  areas  where  compromise  proved  futile. 
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PACIFISM,  PEACE,  AND  LOVE 


There  were  pacifist  groups  who  opposed  war  on  all  grounds.  There 
were  those  who  wished  to  have  two  countries  emerge  from  the  one  United 
States.  There  were  Southerners  who  were  pro  North  and  Northerners  who 
were  pro  South.  After  the  draft  was  initiated,  many  did  not  wish  to  serve 
either  cause,  and  many  defected  to  Canada. 


SAVING  THE  UNION 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  most  thought  it  would  be  short  lived.  Lin- 
coln's paramount  desire  was  to  maintain  the  Union.  When  free  Blacks 
wished  to  join  the  armed  forces,  they  were  denied  entry.  As  the  war 
dragged  on  year  after  year,  and  casualties  rose,  it  became  apparent  that  a 
draft  was  needed.  After  some  time,  the  draft  proved  inadequate  to  main- 
tain the  armed  forces.  It  finally  became  necessary  to  permit  Blacks  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces.  It  became  a"  military  necessity". 


HUMOR,  SILLINESS 

When  conditions  become  so  intolerable,  times  seem  to  demand  that 
humor  be  injected  so  as  to  maintain  sanity  in  this  insane  world.  The  loss 
of  life,  the  agony  of  the  suffering  wounded,  and  the  separation  of  families 
confronted  America.  An  antidote  for  horror  and  suffering  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a smile.  Check  out  these  dies. 
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When  the  going  becomes  difficult,  it  becomes  necessary  to  stand  firm 
and  hold  the  line.  A popular  expression  of  the  time  was,"Buily  for  you". 
This  bit  of  encouragement  spread  over  the  English  speaking  world,  and  is 
still  heard  today.  Another  morale  building  quote  was  'Don't  Despair. 


CYNICISM 


When  the  negative  aspects  of  human  behavior  are  revealed,  it  is  only 
natural  to  react  in  a cynical  manner.  While  patriotic  soldiers  are  giving  up 
their  lives,  profiteers  are  amassing  fortunes,  producing  shoddy  materiel  for 
the  armed  forces,  speculators  are  reaping  tremendous  ill-gained  profits, 
and  the  upright  feel  duped  and  used. 
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SOCIAL  CARING,  HUMANITY 


Important  social  issues  that  are  still  relevant  today  can  be  found  on 
some  tokens.  Some  sociologists  claim  that  Americans  were  so  busy 
developing  the  country,  and  expanding  the  economy,  that  we  had  little 
time  to  devote  to  social  issues. 


JINGOISM,  PATRIOTISM 

A patriotic  fervor  swept  the  country  both  North  and  South  early  on,  but 
as  the  war  dragged  on,  the  ranks  could  not  be  filled.  A draft  had  to  be 
instigated,  and  even  that  couldn't  maintain  an  adequate  force.  Most  Amer- 
icans believed  the  war  would  be  short  lived,  but  it  dragged  on  for  years.  It 
finally  became  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  Blacks,  who  greatly 
aided  in  bringing  the  war  to  a close.  One  of  my  history  professors  had 
stated  that  Americans  need  to  be  involved  in  a war  every  20  to  30  years 
and  there  may  be  some  truth  to  that  commentary,  perhaps  it  is  true  for 
mankind  in  general(?).  I hope  this  is  not  true. 


COMPROMISE  AND  REASONING  TOGETHER 


Lincoln's  mandate  was  to  keep  the  Union  together,  however  there 
were  many  who  desired  having  two  co-existing  nations,  the  Confederacy 
and  the  remaining  Union.  There  was  no  single  prevailing  philosophy. 
There  were  Copperheads  in  the  North  whose  loyalties  were  with  the  South, 
while  pro  Yankee  sentiment  could  be  found  in  the  South.  People  were 
certainly  not  of  one  mind  in  these  times. 
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AGGRESSION  AND  FORCE 


To  win  a war,  there  must  be  a will  to  fight,  and  good  reasons  for 
continuing.  Manpower  and  guns  are  the  basic  necessities  for  this  to  be 
accomplished.  This  is  achieved  primarily  through  the  army  and  navy. 
These  tokens  make  that  point. 


FRUSTRATION 


The  polarization  of  many  basic  issues  which  had  not  been  resolved  by 
the  mid  19th  century,  as  Slavery  and  freedom;  States  rights  and  the  Fed- 
eral government;  agriculture  and  industry;  rural  and  urban;  were  peaking. 
Extremist  views  were  ripe  for  confrontation. 


Concluded  on  page  22 
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EMERGENCY  MONEY 
of  the  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR: 

A chronology  of  related  events 

By  Howard  D.  Lanza 
CWTS  member  697 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  me  to  sort  through  all  those  dates 
relating  to  the  changes  and  developments  of  our  country’s  monetary  sys- 
tem that  evolved  as  a direct  result  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Whether  it 
was  in  trying  to  explain  to  a friend  what  Civil  War  Tokens  (CWT)  were,  or 
in  preparing  a slide  lecture  for  the  local  coin  club,  or  in  corresponding  with 
fellow  collectors,  I would  invariably  drag  out  nearly  every  reference  book 
or  journal  in  my  CWT  library  in  order  to  get  the  dates  and  facts  to  match.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  adventures  that  I decided  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
attempt  to  compile  as  many  of  the  relevant  events  that  I could  find  - and 
to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order.  In  doing  so,  I began  to  get  a much 
clearer  understanding  of  the  items  I have  been  collecting  and  studying  for 
years.  It  was  also  interesting  to  learn  that  when  the  government  recog- 
nized the  public’s  willingness  to  use  postage  stamps  in  order  to  make 
small  change,  it  printed  Postage  Currency.  When  it  witnessed  the  public’s 
acceptance  of  lightweight  tokens,  it  changed  the  weight  and  composition 
of  the  U.S.  cent  to  that  of  the  tokens-  so  it  would  appear  that  If  the  people 
lead,  the  leaders  will  follow. 

DATE  EVENT 

1856  U.S.  has  three  currency  programs  in  place:  foreign  coin- 
age, state  bank  notes  (broken  bank  notes)  and  U.S.  coin- 
age in  gold,  silver  and  copper. 

1857  The  California  gold  rush  creates  enough  wealth  to  have 
foreign  coinage  eliminated  as  legal  tender. 

1857  Last  of  the  U.S.  large  cents  are  struck  having  a true  intrin- 

sic value  of  one  cent.  They  are  replaced  by  the  copper- 
nickel  cent  having  an  intrinsic  value  of  only  60%  of  its 
face  value. 

1860  Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected  16th  President  of  the  United 

States. 

1860  Dec.  20:  South  Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union. 
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1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 

1861 


1861 


Feb.  9:  Jefferson  Davis  becomes  president  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  (C.S.A.)  at  which  time  consisted 
of  only  seven  states. 

The  Confederate  Act  of  March  9th  authorizes  the  first 
issue  of  C.S.A.  Treasury  Notes  consisting  of  $2,021,100  in 
denominations  of  $50  to  $500.  Two  types  are  produced. 
The  first  from  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  Confederate 
capital  until  Virginia  seceded,  and  the  second  type  from 
Richmond  after  the  C.S.A.  capital  was  moved  there  on 
May  24,  1861. 

April  12-14:  the  bombing  of  Fort  Sumter  is  followed  by  the 
secession  of  six  more  southern  states. 

April  15:  Lincoln  declares  that  an  “insurrection”  exists  and 
calls  for  volunteer  troops. 

April:  in  an  attempt  to  secure  distinct  Confederate  coin- 
age, the  C.S.A.  designs  a fifty-cent  piece.  The  obverse 
design  is  that  of  the  standard  1861  Federal  coin,  but  the 
reverse  is  completely  redone  using  a C.S.A.  theme.  Only 
four  pieces  were  struck  in  this  design.  Production  of  a 
confederate  cent  was  also  attempted,  but  never  reaches 
circulation  because  the  northern  die-sinker  (fearing  arrest 
for  aiding  the  South)  failed  to  deliver  the  dies  and  the  pro- 
totype coins  to  southern  authorities. 

May  6:  The  Confederate  Congress  announces  that  a state 
of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States. 

Rather  than  imposing  a tax  burden  on  the  public  in  order 
to  finance  war  expenses,  the  U.S.  Congress  passes  the 
Acts  of  July  17  and  August  5 authorizing  $60,000,000  in 
paper  money  to  be  issued  - the  first  U.S.  paper  money  in 
our  country’s  history.  The  Demand  Notes,  as  they  were 
known,  derived  their  name  from  the  legend  printed  on 
their  obverse  which  reads,  U.S.  promises  to  pay  the  bear- 
er Dollars  on  demand.  However,  neither  bullion  nor  coin 
backed  the  notes.  These  are  the  famous  “greenbacks”  so 
named  because  their  reverse  sides  were  printed  in  green. 

May  14:  The  C.S.A.  Congress  suspends  operations  at  the 
New  Orleans  Mint  (earlier  confiscated  by  the  South).  Prior 
to  its  closing,  1,240,000  U.S.  fifty-cent  pieces  were  struck 
by  the  South  using  Federal  dies. 
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Confederate  Act  of  May  16  authorizes  a second  issue  of 
Treasury  Notes  “fundable  in  Confederate  States  stock." 
These  notes  yielded  8%  interest  payable  2 years  after  the 
issue  date.  Clerks  were  appointed  to  sign  the  notes  for  the 
Register  and  T reasurer. 

U.S.  Treasury  Interest-Bearing  Notes  are  authorized  under 
the  Act  of  July  17,  1861.  These  carry  an  interest  rate  of 
7.3%  for  a period  of  three  years.  Each  interest-bearing 
note  contained  5 coupons  that  were  to  be  detached  at  six- 
month  intervals.  The  note  itself  was  surrendered  when  the 
sixth  coupon  was  redeemed.  They  were  reissued  by  the 
Acts  of  June  30,  1864  and  March  3,  1865. 

The  third  issue  of  Confederate  currency  is  authorized  by 
the  Confederate  Legislature  on  Aug.  19,  Dec.  24,  1861 
and  on  Apr.  18,  1862.  Encouraged  by  the  rout  of  Union 
forces  at  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  1861,  this 
issue  states  that  it  is  “payable  in  6 months  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a treaty  of  peace." 

October:  Nearly  $200  million  dollars  in  paper  currency  cir- 
culates in  northern  states,  but  holders  exchange  them  for 
coin  at  such  a rate  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  cannot  meet  the 
demand. 

December:  United  States  banks,  followed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  suspend  all  specie  payment  (the  redemption  of 
paper  currency  in  coin). 

Postmaster  General  Blair  demonetizes  the  regular  issue 
(1857-1860)  of  U.S.  postage  stamps  so  that  the  Confed- 
eracy cannot  make  use  of  the  vast  stocks  of  stamps  in 
Southern  post  offices. 

January:  the  value  of  paper  relative  to  gold  in  northern 
states  begins  to  drop,  reaching  a 5%  decrease  by  March 
(see  table  at  end  of  this  article).  The  public  accelerates 
the  hoarding  of  coins. 

February:  coin-starved  Tennessee  merchants  of  Union- 
occupied  Nashville,  and  later  Memphis  (fell  in  June  of 
1862),  issue  tokens  that  are  struck  by  private  die  sinkers 
in  Ohio. 

March:  the  U.S.  Congress  passes  the  Legal  Tender  Act 
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making  Demand  Notes  legal  tender,  thus  forcing  their 
acceptance  wherever  offered  as  payment.  Inflation  and 
the  hoarding  of  coins  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

The  first  issue  of  U.S.  Legal  Tender  Notes  (AKA  United 
States  Notes)  appear  and  are  dated  March  10,  1862. 
These  were  issued  in  denominations  ranging  from  $5  to 
$1000. 

Confederate  Act  of  April  17  authorizes  the  fourth  issue  of 
notes  which  for  the  first  time  includes  one  and  two-dollar 
notes.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  circulation  of  the  $100 
notes,  the  payment  of  interest  is  offered  at  a rate  of  two 
cents  per  day. 

July:  the  hoarding  of  hard  money  causes  a severe  coin 
shortage.  Circulating  coins  virtually  disappear  before  the 
war  is  one  year  old.  Merchants  have  difficulty  making 
small  change  and  daily  routine  business  is  nearly  halted. 

Merchants  attempt  to  alleviate  the  crisis  by  issuing  card- 
board chits  and  private  scrip  (shinplasters).  The  cardboard 
tokens  quickly  show  too  much  wear  and  are  viewed  as 
being  nothing  more  than  printed  paper  that  have  only  local 
acceptance.  Many  merchants  switch  to  copper  tokens. 

July  9:  Horace  Grealy  recommends,  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  postage  stamps  be  used 
in  lieu  of  coins  for  small  business  transactions. 

July-August:  Daily  sales  of  postage  stamps  in  New  York 
skyrocket  from  $3,000  to  $16,000.  The  stamps  prove  to  be 
too  delicate  for  routine  circulation.  The  Post  Office  refuses 
to  redeem  badly  damaged  or  soiled  stamps. 

July  14:  a Wall  Street  firm  begins  selling  sheets  of  stamps 
on  “light  vellum  paper”  folded  over  after  Mr.  Greely’s  sug- 
gestion. 

July-August:  merchants  continue  to  devise  ways  of  pro- 
tecting the  stamps  from  damage  during  handling  by  either 
sticking  them  onto  cardboard  or  housing  them  in  small 
printed  envelopes.  These  attempts  only  serve  to  further 
complicate  the  redemption  process. 

July  17:  The  U.S.  Legislature  authorizes  the  Treasury 
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Dept,  to  accept  postage  stamps  in  exchange  for  green- 
backs and,  at  the  same  time,  bans  the  use  of  private  scrip. 
However,  the  Act  requires  the  Treasury,  not  the  Post 
Office,  to  redeem  the  stamps.  Since  the  Treasury  could 
not  redeem  the  stamps  unless  reimbursed  by  the  Post 
Office,  the  ill-planned  exercise  results  in  utter  chaos. 

The  second  issue  of  U.S.  Legal  Tender  Notes,  dated 
August  1,  1862,  is  issued  in  $1  and  $2  denominations. 

August  12:  A circular  brass  case  with  a mica  window  is 
patented  by  John  Gault  for  the  purpose  of  housing  and 
protecting  postage  stamps.  They  are  offered  in  denomin- 
ations of  1,  3,  5,  10,  12,  24,  30  and  90  cents  with  many 
varieties  having  advertisements  embossed  on  the  brass 
backing  of  the  case.  The  concept  fails  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. First,  they  are  too  expensive  to  produce  (cost  of  the 
case  plus  that  of  the  stamp)  and  secondly,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  or  will  not  supply  Gault  with  enough  stamps. 
The  venture  was  soon  abandoned. 

August  21  (through  May  27,  1863):  the  U.S.  government 
introduces  the  first  issue  of  Fractional  (Postage)  Currency 
in  denominations  of  5,  10,  25  and  50  cents.  But,  there  is 
still  no  one-cent  denomination!  The  notes  are  first 
released  through  Army  paymasters  on  August  1 , 1 862  and 
then  provided  for  general  circulation  a few  weeks  later. 

September:  the  C.S.A.  authorizes  the  printing  of  an  addi- 
tional $5,000,000  in  paper  currency. 

Sep.-Oct.:  Ohio  merchants  issue  thin,  cent-sized  copper 
tokens  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  missing  U.S.  cents.  They 
are  immediately  accepted  for  three  reasons.  First,  they 
relieved  the  coin  shortage;  second,  they  advertised  the 
merchant’s  product;  and  third,  they  cost  about  !4  cent. 

October  13:  the  Confederacy  authorizes  $90,000,000  in 
Treasury  notes  (fifth  issue)  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  $5, 
$10,  and  $20. 

December  15:  Redemption  of  U.S.  postage  stamps  begins 
“under  certain  regulations”  (the  Post  Office  is  unwilling  to 
accept  damaged  or  used  stamps). 

U.S.  Congress  authorizes  the  issue  of  Interest  Bearing 
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Notes  via  the  Currency  Act  of  March  3,  1863.  This  law 
also  contained  a section  providing  for  a federal  tax  of  10% 
to  be  placed  on  fractional  notes  that  were  issued  by  any 
individual,  corporation  or  bank.  However,  because  this  law 
was  not  enforced,  tax  revenue  was  never  realized. 

The  third  issue  of  U.S.  Legal  Tender  Notes,  dated  March 
10,  1863,  are  released  in  denominations  of  $5  to  $1000. 

The  sixth  issue  of  Confederate  currency  is  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  March  23,  1863.  The  Union  had  not  yet  de- 
feated the  South  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  when  these 
notes  first  appeared.  Yet,  the  sense  that  the  war  would  not 
end  quickly  is  indicated  by  the  statement  imprinted  on  the 
notes  --  payment  would  be  made  “Two  years  after  the  rati- 
fication of  a treaty  of  peace.”  A fifty-cent  note,  having 
printed  signatures,  was  included  in  this  series. 

The  U.S.  mint  steps  up  its  annual  production  of  cents  from 
28  to  49  million  but  these  too  are  quickly  hoarded.  The 
entire  1863  production  of  U.S.  silver  coins  disappears  as 
soon  as  it  is  released  for  circulation.  Nickel  coinage,  how- 
ever, remains  in  sufficient  quantities. 

October  10  (through  Feb.  23,  1867):  The  second  issue  of 
U.S.  Fractional  Currency  is  introduced  as  a substitute  for 
Postage  currency.  Denominations  include  5,  10,  25  and  50 
cents.  But  there  is  still  no  one-cent  denomination!  The 
first  and  second  issues  of  U.S.  Fractional  Currency  essen- 
tially replaced  the  earlier  makeshift  private  currencies. 

The  U.S.  Mint  produces  pattern  coins  (in  small  denomina- 
tions) that  are  intended  for  the  redemption  of  the  unpopu- 
lar postage  currency. 

Privately-issued  tokens  reach  their  height  of  production  - 
at  least  20  million  are  in  circulation  (mostly  in  the  North). 
Their  low  intrinsic  value  allowed  them  to  remain  in  circu- 
lation and  soon  become  “the  money  of  the  day.” 

The  U.S.  National  Banking  Act  is  introduced  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a national  banking  system  whereby 
member  banks  are  encouraged  to  buy  U.S.  bonds  and 
deposit  them  with  the  Treasury  as  a reserve  against  their 
individually-issued  National  Bank  Notes. 
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1863 


1863 


1864 


1864 


1864 


1864-66 


1864 


1864 


Inflation  is  further  stimulated  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  not  only  by  the  printing  of  large  sums  of  paper 
currency,  but  also  by  the  tremendous  increase  in  govern- 
ment purchases  of  military  goods. 

March:  Three-year,  Compound  Interest  U S.  Treasury 
notes  are  issued.  They  are  really  Legal  Tender  notes  that 
are  intended  to  circulate  for  a period  of  three  years  and 
bear  interest  at  6%,  compounded  twice  a year.  The  inter- 
est was  offered  to  encourage  the  public  to  accept  these 
notes. 

Gustav  Lindenmueller,  a New  York  City  saloon  keeper, 
refuses  to  redeem  the  thousands  of  Civil  War  tokens  he 
issued.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Federal  Government  de- 
clares the  tokens  illegal. 

February  17:  under  this  Act,  the  C.S.A.  authorizes  its 
seventh  issue  of  paper  currency  (printed  in  unlimited 
quantities).  Technically,  they  were  bonds  given  in  ex- 
change for  redeemed  notes.  Since  they  were  not  readily 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  Certificates  of  Deposit 
(provided  for  in  Section  2 of  the  Act)  were  used  and  later 
exchanged  for  the  bonds. 

Act  of  April  22:  The  U.S.  Government  issues  a thin  bronze 
cent  and  makes  the  issuance  of  privately-issued  tokens 
illegal.  The  same  legislation  includes  a provision  for  the 
bronze  two-cent  piece.  The  motto  “In  God  We  Trust” 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  new  coin  reflecting  the 
increased  religious  sentiment  during  the  Civil  War. 

All  U.S.  government-issued  1c,  2c,  3c  and  5c  pieces  are 
deemed  tokens!  In  a way,  the  government  was  doing 
what  it  had  just  outlawed  in  the  private  sector. 

June  3:  A counterfeit  clause  is  printed  on  U.S.  National 
Banknotes  warning  that  counterfeiting  of  U.S.  currency  is 
a crime  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

June  30,  1864  (through  August  16,  1869):  U.S.  Congress 
authorizes  the  third  issue  of  Fractional  Currency  in  de- 
nominations of  3,  5,  10,  (15  essay),  25  and  50  cents.  The 
increased  demand  for  low  denomination  notes  and  the 
continuing  counterfeiting  of  earlier  issues  are  the  reasons 
cited  for  producing  this  series. 
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1864 

1864 

1865 
1865 

1865 
1865-66 

1866 
1866 

1869 

1869 


June:  Northern  soldier’s  pay  is  increased  from  $13  to  $16 
per  month,  but  owing  to  inflation,  its  actual  worth  is  ap- 
proximately half  that  amount. 

The  problem  of  counterfeiting  of  U.S.  Fractional  Currency 
becomes  so  great  a problem  that  President  Lincoln  calls 
on  the  Secret  Service  to  suppress  the  illegal  activity. 

April  8:  Lee  surrenders  to  Grant. 

Partly  in  response  to  lobbyists  for  thew  nickel  metal  indus- 
try, the  U.S.  Mint  issues  11  million  nickel-composition 
three-cent  pieces  in  the  current  year,  and  continues  pro- 
duction at  a lower  rate  over  the  next  twenty-three  years. 
The  silver  three-cent  pieces  (introduced  in  1851)  remain  in 
continuous  production  until  1873. 

June  30:  $20  million  in  U.S.  postage  and  fractional  curr- 
ency is  still  outstanding. 

Private  State  bank  notes  (Broken  bank  notes)  come  to  an 
end  when  the  federal  government  enforces  a 10%  tax  on 
all  state-issued  currency. 

A U.S.  Fractional  Currency  Shield,  containing  39  speci- 
men notes,  is  issued  as  an  aid  in  the  detection  of  counter- 
feit U.S.  fractional  currency. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  16,  Congress  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Mint  to  issue  15-million  shield  type  five-cent 
pieces  over  the  next  seventeen  years.  The  intention  of  this 
action  was  to  avoid  the  need  to  further  issue  fractional 
notes  having  a denomination  of  less  than  ten  cents. 

July  14  (through  Feb.  16,  1879):  the  fourth  issue  of  U.S. 
Fractional  Currency  is  issued  in  denominations  of  10c, 
15c,  20c  and  50c. 

The  fourth  issue  of  U.S.  Legal  Tender  Notes  are  issued 
under  the  Congressional  Act  of  March  3,  1863.  The  notes 
were  issued  in  denominations  of  $5  to  $1000  and  include 
the  series  of  1869,  1874,  1878,  1888,  1907,  1917  and 
1923.  Note:  the  fifth  issue,  authorized  under  the  Legal 
Tender  Acts  of  1862  and  1863,  consisted  only  of  $10 
notes  of  the  series  1901 . 
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1870  Circulation  of  small  change  is  essentially  restored  to  that 

of  prewar  conditions. 

1874  February  26  (through  Feb.  15,  1876):  the  fifth  and  final 
issue  of  U.S.  Fractional  Currency  appears  in  denomina- 
tions of  10c,  25c,  and  50c.  The  need  for  these  notes 
remains  unclear. 

1875  The  Act  of  March  3,  1875  authorizes  the  production  of  the 
first  twenty  cent  pieces.  The  similarity  in  design  (struck  in 
silver  and  their  size  approximates  that  of  the  quarter) 
leads  to  their  poor  acceptance.  They  are  discontinued 
three  years  later. 

1875  Fractional  currency  (paper)  is  discontinued  but  the  larger 

denominations  of  paper  currency  are  accepted  and  be- 
come more  popular.  Today  most  do  not  want  to  give  up 
paper  dollars. 


The  following  table  has  been  included  to  show  the  profound  effect  that  the 
military  situation  had  on  the  value  of  paper  currency  at  various  points  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  table  is  based  on  data  published  in  The  Story  of  Civil  War 
Money  by  Fred  Reinfeld,  1959. 


Date  and/or  military  event 

Value  of  currency  in  dollars 
compared  to  $100  in  gold 

March  1862 

95 

May  1 863  - before  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville 

67.45 

May  1 863  - after  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville 

64.62 

July  1 863  - after  Gettysburg 

72.46 

July  1863  - after  Fall  of  Vicksburg 

75.47 

July  1 864  - war  weariness  in  the  North 

35.08 

April  1865  - after  Lee's  surrender 

68.49 

April  15,  1865  - Lincoln  assassination 

60.61 
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| New  CWTS  Author  Suggestions  | 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as 
much  as  possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  issues.  The  pub- 
lisher has  the  capability  to  deal  with  data  in  any  popular  format.  The 
author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  to  also  send  hard  copy  to  the  editor.  Original  pictures  are 
welcomed,  when  they  are  available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its 
original  form;  copies  may  be  used  if  originals  are  not  available.  All 
photos  and  original  material  will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a new 
ribbon  when  preparing  materiall  And  double  space.  We  use  a text 
scanner  for  such  material  and  the  result  is  a substantial  saving  for  the 
Society. 
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I Should  Write  for  the  Journal 


Tom  Fredette 


From  time  to  time  I have  talked  with  members  of  other  clubs  or 
societies  that  I belong  to  and  the  subject  invariably  turns  to  writing  an 
article  for  the  group’s  journal  or  magazine.  Occasionally,  mem-  bers  will 
mention  that  they  have  seen  an  article  of  mine  and  will  say  that  they 
enjoyed  it.  This  comment  is  usually  followed  by:  “I  should  write  an  article” 
or  “I  started  writing  something,  but  I didn’t  finish  it”  or  “I  wish  I could  write 
something.” 

Herewith  are  10  Suggestions  which  are  submitted  to  help  and 
encourage  more  CWTS  members  to  share  their  collecting  thoughts  and 
experiences  with  the  rest  of  the  membership.  If  you’ve  ever  thought  about 
writing  for  the  CWTS  Journal  and  haven’t  yet,  maybe  you  will  become 
inspired  to  contribute  to  these  pages. 

1 . How  did  you  get  started  collecting  anything?  The  answer  to 
that  question  will  probably  lead  you  to  thinking  about  Civil  War 
tokens. 

2.  The  best  way  to  start  writing  about  a topic  is  to  start!  Write 
down  your  thoughts,  brainstorm  phrases,  words,  word-pictures.  Don’t 
worry  about  their  logical  order  at  first.  Just  get  them  down  on  paper. 

3.  Don’t  throw  anything  away  (good  collecting  advice  too).  The 
image  of  the  “blocked”  writer  crumpling  up  sheets  of  paper  and 
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making  a pile  around  himself  is  misleading.  There  might  be  a 
snippet  of  important  thought  on  one  of  those  scraps  and  it  could  be 
of  some  value  later. 

4.  Give  yourself  a goal  - say  100  words  for  starters.  You  would 
be  surprised  how  quickly  that  many  words  can  appear  on  a sheet  of 
paper  (or  a computer  screen). 

5.  Outline  what  you  want  to  say.  What  points  do  you  wish  to 
make  first?  What  point  comes  next?  What  you  want  to  say  last? 

6.  Be  prepared  to  revise  what  you  have  written  so  far.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  rearrange  your  ideas.  Editing  is  an  important  part  of 
the  writing  project. 

7.  What  illustration  would  suit  your  article?  What  would  be 
their  source?  Do  you  have  material  at  home  that  you  can  use? 
Would  a trip  to  the  local  library  be  in  order?  [Publisher’s  note:  pay 
attention  to  the  copyright  laws!] 

8.  Give  yourself  some  time  to  think  about  what  you  have 
written.  After  a while  your  ideas  may  “mulch.”  You  may  want  to 
change  them  or  add  something  to  them.  This  editing  process  will 
also  give  you  an  opportunity  to  take  something  out. 

9.  Let  someone  else  read  your  article  - someone  whose 
opinion  you  value.  Seriously  consider  what  they  have  to  say  about 
what  you  have  written. 

10.  Lastly  - submit  the  article  - send  it  in.  Check  the 
requirements  for  submission  of  written  work  to  the  Society’s 
magazine  and  get  it  in  the  mail.  Don’t  forget  to  save  a copy  for 
yourself.  Then  sit  back  and  wait. 

These  suggestions  are  intended  to  encourage  more  CWTS 
members  to  write  for  the  Journal.  It  takes  some  time  and  effort,  but 
you  will  be  rewarded  and  proud  that  you  have  contri-  buted  to  the 
group  in  some  way. 


m p"  means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 

p lope.  Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
* 'V  rnmm  collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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“Look  Out!” 


Ray  Callan 

By  the  summer  of  1863  "little  copper  tokens"  were  circulating  in 
large  quantities  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  While  the  public  readily 
accepted  these  tokens,  some  complained  that  they  were  overvalued. 
The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  July  21,  1863  issue: 

LOOK  OUT  - Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  it  may  be  a kindness  to  the 
community  at  large  - although  an  unkindness  to  a few  individuals  - 
to  state  that  the  little  copper  tokens  so  abundantly  issued  for  a 
circulating  medium  just  now,  are  only  worth,  and  should  pass  for  no 
more  than  their  actual  weight  avoirdupois  at  the  price  of  old  copper, 
ziz:  about  24  cts  per  lb  or  1/2  cts  per  oz. 

The  heaviest  of  their  tokens  are  very  nearly  seven  to  an  ounce,  so 
that  in  strict  commercial  justice  not  over  one  half  of  one  cent  should 
be  allowed  for  three  of  them,  when  received  in  exchange  for  pos- 
tage currency;  and  some  of  it  will  be  observed  on  even  much 
smaller  than  these  - probably  not  less  than  ten  cents  of  the  latter 
equal  the  value  of  one  cent. 

Were  a limited  number  of  them  only  coined,  and  issued  by  known 
parties,  pledged  to  the  public  to  redeem  them  at  some  rate  on 
demand  (whether  genuine  or  counterfeit)  their  convenience  to  the 
public  might  justify  their  circulation;  but  under  present  circum- 
stances it  may  be  most  prudent  for  people  generally  to  discourage 
their  use.  Let  it  then  be  understood  heretofore  in  making  change 
with  copper  tokens,  that  three  of  the  best  of  them,  and  perhaps  for 
a few  weeks  at  present,  two;  but  never  less  than  two  shall  be 
reckoned  of  the  value  of  one  cent.  This  will  be  one  step  towards 
what  we  shall  be  obliged  to  come  to  in  time,  and  which,  if 
reasonably  taken,  may  save  us  a deal  of  vexation  by  and  by. 

Pluribus 

Despite  this  newspaper  story,  the  public  preferred  copper  tokens  to 
fractional  paper  notes  issued  by  private  individuals.  Many  of  these  notes 
had  "no  more  value  than  so  much  waste  paper." 
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Civil  War  Psychology 

Concluded  from  page  8 

Civil  War  tokens  reflect  the  emotions  and  deep  seated  feelings  of 
those  tumultuous  times.  These  tokens  aptly  demonstrate  that  there  was 
no  unanimity  of  thinking  in  the  North  during  this  era.  It  is  difficult  today  not 
to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a great  leader,  loved  and  respected,  but  that  was  not 
the  case  in  those  days.  When  one  studies  the  political  cartoons  of  the 
day,  and  the  feelings  even  of  his  own  cabinet,  we  find  that  his  popularity 
was  rather  low.  It  is  stated  that  he  might  not  have  won  the  1864  election 
had  those  in  the  armed  forces  not  been  given  the  mail-in  ballots,  and 
remember,  only  the  North  had  a right  to  vote  in  that  election!  It  was  a 
close  election  that  was  waged  between  Lincoln  and  the  popular  general  he 
relieved,  McClellan.  The  shock  and  horror  of  Lincoln's  assassination  did 
much  to  change  his  image  to  the  point  where  today  he  is  considered  the 
greatest  of  our  presidents  by  most. 

Auction  116  Closing  Comments 

Concluded  from  page  39 

auction  manager  and  look  forward  to  serving  the  Society  as  long  as  the 
Lord  allows.  If  time  is  short  and  snail  mail  just  won’t  make  it  in  time  you 
may  e-mail  me  at  . I will  answer  questions  by  e-mail  only  as  time  permits 
as  I also  hold  down  a full  time  job  and  have  a large  flower  garden  to  tend. 
Looking  forward  to  serving  you!  Jim 

This  ‘N  That 


1.  With  the  impending  change  of  Auction  Managers,  there  will  probably  be 

some  confusions  and  mix  ups  (Murphy’s  Law).  Please  bear  with  us 
during  this  time  of  transition  from  Bob  Lundgren  to  Jim  Humburg.  Con- 
signors to  the  CWTS  auctions  should  send  their  material  to  our  new 
Auction  Manager,  Jim  Humburg,  at  5056  S.  Stone  Dr.,  Monticello,  IN 
47960-7668.  Thank  you,  Bob,  for  your  past  efforts,  and  welcome  to  the 
arena,  Jim. 

2.  The  mail-in  nominations  for  Society  officers  were  dismal.  In  a word, 

none,  nada.  If  it  wasn’t  for  phone  contacts,  there  would  have  been  no 
ballot.  Surely,  in  a Society  boasting  1000  members,  we  need  to  have 
much  more  participation  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a Society.  Make  your 
wishes  known.  Nominate  and  vote. 
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CWTS  Auction  Number 

Send  Bids  to: 

Jim  Humburg  5056  S.  Stone  Dr.  Monticello,  IN  47960-7668 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


— nrr 

rru — 

— nrr 1 

BTT5 

— nrr 

rru 

Civil  War  Token  Society 

Ballot 


Terms  to  begin  on  1 January  2001  and  end  31  December 
2002 


Send  completed  ballots  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr., 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275 

President  (vote  for  one) 

□ Richard  Watts 


Vice  President 

□ Jim  Partin 
Secretary  (vote  for  one) 

□ Dale  Cade 


Treasurer  (vote  for  one) 

□ Susan  Trask 

Board  of  Governors  (vote  for  four) 

□ Larry  Dziubek 

□ Mark  Glazer 

□ Don  Shawhan 

□ Dennis  Hackett 


□ Alan  Bleviss 

□ David  Vogan 


Civil  War  Token  Society 
Verification  Service 
Annual  Report 
July  1,  1999  - July  1,  2000 

During  the  past  year  90  specimens  were  examined  by  the  CWTS  Veri- 
fication Service.  The  total  number  of  pieces  examined  during  the  past  fif- 
teen (15)  years  is  1,126.  Seventy-six  percent  (76%)  have  been  found  to  be 
unaltered  Civil  War  Tokens.  To  date,  there  continues  to  be  more  patriotic 
tokens  examined  than  storecards.  This  year  53  patriotics  and  25  store- 
cards were  certified.  Three  counterfeit  lead  cast  pieces  were  identified; 
one  storecard  (NY140-2e),  and  two  patriotics,  one  being  a gold-plated  lead 
piece,  Fuld  210-408.  Nine  other  specimens  not  related  to  Civil  War  Token 
were  also  examined. 

Of  the  53  patriotic  tokens  submitted,  two  were  found  to  have  fabri- 
cated blank  reverses.  Three  were  found  to  have  noncontemporary  silver 
plating.  Four  presently  unlisted  patriotics  were  identified: 

1.  Fuld  6D-310  BR  (unlisted  in  brass) 

2.  Fuld  13-297  K (unlisted  in  gilt) 

3.  Fuld  22-418  K (unlisted  in  gilt) 

4.  Fuld  51 0-51 0B  Tpl  (unlisted  in  tin  plate) 

• 

An  interesting  elongated  piece,  174-272  copper,  was  seen  that  had 
been  elongated  by  1893  Columbian  Exposition  dies.  A “180A-341”  C was 
submitted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  die  180A  has  been  previously 
delisted  as  a worn  and  filled  late  stage  die  180.  Two  pieces  with  51 9B 
blank  reverses  were  identified  and  thought  to  be  late  stage  brockages 
(350-51 9B  and  332-51 9B). 

Questions  of  planchet  metal  type  continued  to  be  submitted.  A touch- 
stone test  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  copper  and  brass.  A 
specimen  of  Fuld  1-391  was  submitted  having  been  thought  to  be  alum- 
inum. The  specific  gravity  of  aluminum  and  tin  are  similar  but  previous 
x-ray  dispersion  tests  have  shown  that  white  metal  pieces  are  tin  and  not 
aluminum. 

Twenty-five  (25)  storecards  were  certified.  It  is  noted  that  Ohio  597A 
-la  has  a reverse  storecard  die  1300  and  is  not  die  1299  as  listed  by  error 
in  the  catalogue.  Two  more  Cincinnati  pieces  were  identified  this  year  that 
possess  silver-plated  planchets  prior  to  striking.  Storecards  Ohio  165FS-7 
and  Ohio  165GG-4  both  possess  reverse  die  1042.  Similar  pieces  were 
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reported  last  year.  The  previous  catalogue  classification  of  “zinc”  may 
have  included  silver-plated  planchet  examples. 

A cast  counterfeit  of  the  RIO  NY140-2e  listed  in  white  metal  was 
identified.  One  storecard  had  a fabricated  blank  reverse  and  one  had 
noncontemporary  silver  plating. 

Four  specimens  were  identified  which  are  presently  unlisted: 

1 . IN500B-3a  C reverse  1229  (unlisted  with  this  reverse) 

2.  Two  specimens  of  OH165BJ-25a  reverse  1036  C (unlisted 
with  reverse  1036) 

3.  OH830C-9a  reverse  1023A  (The  reverse  is  known  but  is 
unlisted  and  unphotographed  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  similar  to 
reverse  1023.) 

Storecard  OH  100B-3a  with  “stereoscopic  testing  pictures...”  Reverse 
should  be  listed  is  the  Cincinnati  165CY  Lamphear  series. 

Nine  other  specimens  not  certified  as  Civil  War  Tokens  were  identi- 
fied. Three  interesting  pieces  were  modern  fantasy  creations  which  had 
been  purchased  from  eBay  auctions.  These  have  been  previously  reported 
in  the  TAMS  Journal  by  David  Schenkman.  Two  1864  political  medals 
were  seen  as  well  as  a silver  mint  medal.  Again  this  year,  a fantasy  piece 
produced  by  Columbus  Mint  was  submitted.  This  is  identified  by  a small 
“c”  at  right  of  the  ribbon  under  the  reverse  leaf. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  year  for  the  Service,  and  we  now  have  a 
fifteen  year  experience.  Refer  to  the  summary  chart. 

Thanks  again  to  David  Schenkman  and  Steve  Tanenbaum  for  their 
assistance. 

Larkin  M.  Wilson,  M.D. 

Verification  Officer 
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Civil  War  Token  Society 
Verification  Service 
Annual  Report 

Fifteen  Year  Score  Card 
(July  1,1985 -July  1,2000 


Altered 

No. 

Counter- 

stamped 

Unlisted 

Fabri- 

cated 

Blank 

Noncon- 
tempor- 
ary Pltg 

Device 

Removed 

Verified  as 
Store  Card 
CWT 

431 

2 

89 

10 

18 

4 

Verified  as 

Patriotic 

CWT 

518 

2 

57 

27 

29 

3 

Replicas 

11 

177  91 

y Not  Altered 

/ Verified 

Counterfeit 

16 

Other  than 
CWT  (Medal- 
et,  non-con- 
temp.,  pol., 
etc.) 

139 

Not 

Attributed 
(unknown, 
worn,  etc.) 

11 

Total  = 1126  [858  (76.2%  unaltered  CWTs  verified)] 


Auction  115  Results 


In  this  auction,  the  224  lots  attracted  79  bidders  who  submitted  1336 
bids.  Gross  sales  in  excess  of  $7400  should  net  the  Society  approximately 
$700  after  expenses.  Lot  number  184  (pat  172/429a)  was  the  most  popular 
lot  with  19  bids.  Second  place  with  16  bids  was  a tie  between  lot  #3 
(IL159K-4a)  and  lot  #183  (169/213a).  On  the  Prices  Realized,  lot  128 
should  be  $35.20,  lot  129  should  be  $23.54R,  lot  21  should  be  $89.12R, 
and  lot  63  should  be  $38.00T. 
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VERIFICATION  SERVICE 
Civil  War  Token  Society 

NOTICE  OF  POLICY 


The  following  policy  and  terms  will  be  observed  by  the  Society’s 
Verification  Service.  Please  read  carefully  before  submitting  specimens  to 
the  Verification  Officer. 

1 .The  verification  service  is  presently  performed  at  no  charge  to  members 
of  the  CWTS.  In  the  future,  a charge  may  be  necessary  and  will  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  Examination  of  specimens  submitted  by  nonmembers  of  the  CWTS  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Verification  Officer. 

3.  No  more  than  four  specimens  in  one  package  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Service  without  prior  correspondence  with  the  Verification  Officer. 

4.  A stated  value  by  the  owner  is  required  for  each  specimen  submitted  to 
the  Service.  The  CWTS  cannot  be  responsible  for  return  insurance 
without  this  value  submitted.  All  specimens  will  be  returned  by  insured 
or  Registered  insured  mail. 

5.  All  specimens  must  be  submitted  in  a 2 x 2 vinyl  or  Mylar  flips.  The 
Service  cannot  be  responsible  for  specimens  in  special  holders  or 
cardboard,  stapled  holders.  (This  requirement  will  protect  against 
possible  damage  on  removal.)  Specimens  will  usually  be  removed  from 
holder  by  the  Service.  Most  will  have  a specific  gravity  determination. 
This  requires  the  token  be  submerged  in  water. 

6.  Unless  permission  is  specifically  denied  on  the  request,  the  Service  may 
do  a touchstone  test  on  the  edge  of  the  token.  This  will  usually  be  done 
to  differentiate  copper,  brass,  and  copper-nickel. 

7.  The  submitter  should  state  the  specific  information  or  question  to  be 
answered  regarding  the  specimen. 

8.  The  Verification  Service  will  not  assign  a rarity  to  any  new  find.  A copy 

of  the  new  find  certificate  will  be  submitted  to  Steve  Tanenbaum,  editor 
of  the  new  Store  Card  catalogue  edition  and/or  to  r editor 

of  the  Patriotic  catalogue.  The  assignment  of  rarity  can  be  more  ac- 
curately done  by  the  editorial  cataloguing  staff. 

9.  All  specimens  must  be  accompanied  by  a properly  filled  in  request  form 
(copies  available  in  previous  “Courier”  editions). 

10. Six  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  return  of  specimens. 


Civil  War  Token  Society 

VERIFICATION  SERVICE 

The  CWTS  sponsors  a verification  service.  If  you  would  like  an  independent 
opinion  regarding  a Civil  War  token,  submit  the  following  form  with  each  token 

to: 

Dr.  Larkin  Wilson 
Verification  Officer 
714  West  Faulkner 
El  Dorado,  AR  71730 
(You  may  copy  this  form) 


Request  for  Verification 


Name  

(Last)  (First) 

CWTS  Member  □ Yes  □ No 
Address  


Token  Attribution  

(FULD  numbers  and  metal) 

Owner’s  Value 

From  Whom  Acquired  

Specific  Opinion  Request  (e.g.?genuine,  ?attribution,  ?planchet  metal.  ?error) : 


PERMISSION  IS  □ IS  NOT  □ GRANTED  FOR  A TOUCHSTONE  TEST  TO  BE  PER- 
FORMED. 


I understand  and  acknowledge  that  any  opinion  rendered  by  the  CWTS  Verification 
Service  on  the  authenticity  or  condition  of  the  item  submitted  herewith  represents  a 
considered  judgment  by  the  examiners.  Verification  does  not,  however,  constitute  a 
guarantee  that  the  item  is  genuine,  and  neither  guarantees  that  others  will  not  reach 
different  conclusions.  The  item  will  be  examined  with  nondestructive  testing  techniques 
available  and  will  be  judged  by  examiners  based  upon  information  available  to  them,  but 
no  warranties  are  expressed  or  implied  from  any  opinion  rendered  in  consequence  of 
this  application. 


Date 


Signature 


Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #116 


Terms  of  Sale-  Read  Carefully 

Closing  Date  31  December  2000 

1.  Send  bids  to  Jim  Humburg,  5056  S.  Stone  Dr.,  Monticello,  IN  47960-7668. 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U.S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6.  Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8.  Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD:  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for 
the  auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid 
responsibly. 


CONNECTICUT  ILLINOIS 

2.  IL65A-6d  R-7  Unc.  Tan, light 
handling  stain, small  area  of 
soiling  at  the  base  of  the  can- 
non on  reverse.  S.P.  SEDG- 
WICK & CO.  / BLOOMING- 
DALE  (MB  $145.00) 
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1.  CT-35A-2a  R-3  VF+  Brown, 
light  soiling  in  devices  E.W. 
ATWOOD/BRIDGEPORT 


3.  IL150M-2a  R-3  AU+  Traces  of 
red  around  periphery,  part  of 
obv  letters  weak,  Dark  flecks  on 
reverse  CHICAGO  / R.H. 
COUNTISS  (MB  $28.00) 

4.  IL150W-1a  R-2  AU+  Brown  w/ 
very  minor  spotting  reverse 
CHICAGO  /FREEDMAN  & 
GOODKIND  & CO  (MB  $26.00) 

5.  I LI  50- AC-1  a R-2  VF  Md.  Dark 
brown  w/  soiling  in  devices, 
center  weakly  struck  opposite 
trunk  device.  Short  old  scratch 
over  EE  in  Milwaukee  CHICA- 
GO /HARLEVE  & JOHNSON 
(MB  $29.00) 

6.  IL150AD-1a  R-2  AU  Md  red- 
dish brown.  CHICAGO  / R. 
HEILBRONER  (MB  $28.00) 

7.  IL150AU-1a  R-3  VF  Brown  w/ 
lighter  highlights  on  devices  and 
somewhat  baggy.. CHICAGO  / 
W.R.  PRENTICE  (MB  $22.00) 

8.  IL200A-1a  R-5  VF+  Brown  w/ 
soiling  in  devices  ob.&  rev. 
DEKALB  / I.L.  ELWOOD  (MB 
$82.00) 

9.  IL225A-1b  R-5  AU+  Light  tan 
w/  small  spot  below  H on  obv. 
Trace  bright  DURAND  / H.L. 
MOSLEY  (MB  $35.00) 

10.  IL680A-1a  R-4  XF  Md.  Dark 
brown  w/  soiling  in  devices  and 
reverse  has  typical  weak  strike 
on  eagle. EX. Dale  Cade  PALA- 
TINE / DEAN  AND  SLADE 
(MB  $78.00) 

11.  IL755A-2a  R-3  VF  Brown  w/ 


very  minor  soiling  around 
some  devices  and  weak  area 
on  the  Maple  leaf  device. 
ROCKFORD  / A.J.  DAVIS  (MB 
$33.00) 

12.  IL775A-1a  R-5  AU  Brown  w/ 
some  traces  of  red, weak  strike 
in  some  areas  and  some  small 
areas  of  laminations  on  the 
reverse  that  were  on  the  plan- 
chet  prior  to  being  struck. 
SANDWICH  / SANDWICH 
BANK  (MB  $38.50) 

13.  IL775B-1a  R-2  XF  Brown  w/ 
light  soiling  in  devices  SAND- 
WICH /W.B.  CASTLE  DRUG- 
GIST (MB  $39.00) 

14.  IL890B-1b  R-4  XF  Light 
olive/brown  with  minor  soiling 
around  a few  devices.  WAU- 
KEGAN / J.L.  LOVE  DAY  & CO. 
(MB  $17.50) 

KENTUCKY 

15.  KY510A-2a  R-9  AU+  10%  red 
nice  light  brown  w/  some  minor 
spotting  LOUISVILLE  / 
GEORGE  BRUCKLACHER 
(MB  $390.00) 

MICHIGAN 

16.  MI3-1a  R-4  XF  Medium  dark 
red-brown  w/  soiling  in  devices 
and  normal  soft  strike  on 
grains  of  wheat  in  the  sheaf 
ADDISON  / SMITH  BROS. 
(MB  $45.00) 
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17.  MI15F-2a  R-4  VF  Retoning 
from  an  old  cleaning.  Decent 
looking.  Mark  from  curl  above 
neck  to  rim  just  under  12tfl 
star.  Can’t  determine  if  dam- 
age After  strike  or  planchet 
flaw  before  strike.  Mentioned 
for  sake  of  accuracy.  ADRIAN 
/ WM.S. WILCOX  (MB  $34.00) 

18.  MI25A-1a  R-3  UNC.  Brown  w. 
beautiful  blue  and  pink  luster 
especially  along  the  rim  area. 
ALBION  / ALBION  COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.  (MB  28.00) 

19.  MI40A-2C  R-7  AU+  60% 
bright  or  better, Small  rim  cud 
covering  first  2 stars.  Die 
clash.  ANN  ARBOR  / PHILLIP 
BACH  (MB  $145.00) 

20.  MI40b-1a  R-3  UNC  50%  red. 
Noticeable  die  clash.  ANN 
ARBOR  /DEAN  & CO.  (MB 
$49.00) 

21.  MI45A-3a  R-3  UNC  50%  red. 
Nice  token  that  has  only  hand- 
ling stains  and  is  much  rarer 
than  the  book  suggests. 
ATLAS  / F.J.  & J.  PALMER 
(MB  $220.00) 

22.  MI65A-1a  R-4  VF+  Dark  red- 
brown  w/  soiling  in  devices  and 
appears  to  have  a coating 
(probably  lacquer)  BAY  CITY  / 
BINDER  & CO. 

23.  MI180A-4a  R-6  AU  Sharp 
medium  brown  w/  a few  traces 
of  soiling.  Reverse  struck  from 
a rusted  die  giving  a pebbly 
effect  over  much  of  the  area. 
CLARKSTON  / M.H.  CLARK 


(MB  $28.00) 

24.  MI190A-1a  R-2  UNC  40%  red 
CONSTANTINE  / E.H.  SHEL- 
DON (MB  $44.00) 

25.  MI225G-2a  R-5  UNC  30%  red 
DETROIT  / GEORGE  BEARD 
& SON  (MB  $ 79.50) 

26.  MI225N-4a  R-2  XF+  Medium 
brown  DETROIT  / CAMPBELL 
LINN  & CO.  (MB  $11.00) 

27.  MI225Z-2a  R-9  VF  Brown  w/ 
very  tiny  clip  at  6:oo  obverse. 
Minor  soiling  in  devices.  DET- 
ROIT / WM.EISENLORD  (MB 
$44.00) 

28.  MI225A0-2a  R-5  AU  Brown  w/ 
traces  soiling  obverse.  Field 
mark  between  stars5  and  6 on 
reverse..  DETROIT  / C.J. 
HOLTHOFER.  (MB  $30.00) 

29.  MI225AX-2a  R-3  VF  Medium 
dark  brown  w/  a few  field 
marks  and  soiling  around 
devices.  DETROIT  / MATHER 
& SHEFFERLY  (MB  $31.50) 

30.  MI225CR-2a  R-4  F+  Brown  w/ 
soiling  and  a light  scratch  from 
the  rim  to  the  Indians  nose  and 
then  from  the  eye  to  the  ear. 
Old  scratch, not  bright.  DET- 
ROIT/A.WITGEN  (MB  $38.) 

31.  MI250C-1a  R-7  VF  Medium 

dark  brown  w/  soiling  in 
devices.  DOWGIAC  /AM. 
DICKSON  (MB  $124.00) 
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32.  MI280A-2a  R-8  XF  Medium 

brown  EAST  SAGINAW  / 
CHARLES  BERNACKI, 

DRUGGIST. .(MB  $187.00) 

33.  MI280E-1a  R-5  XF+  Medium 
brown  EAST  SAGINAW  / A. 
SCHMITZ  (MB  $90.00) 

34.  MI300B-1b  R-8  XF  Obverse 
medium  tan  and  reverse  mot- 
tled tan  and  red-brown.  EAT- 
ON RAPIDS  / H.  M.  FROST  , 
DRUGGIST  (MB  $88.00) 

35.  Ml 320 A- 1b  R-2  AU  Medium 
brown  w/  a few  field  minor 
field  marks  and  a couple  of  the 
marks  are  shiny.(fine 
scratches)  FLINT  / GILES 
BISHOP  DRUGGIST  (MB 
$50.00) 

36.  MI360A-1a  R-6  VF  Medium 
dark  brown  w/  a bit  of  soiling  in 
the  devices.  GRAND  HAVEN 
/H. BROUWER  (MB  $50.00) 

37.  MI370B-2b  R-8  UNC.  20% 

bright.  2 very  weak  letters  on 
obverse.  Handling  stains 
account  for  the  lack  of  bright- 
ness. GRAND  RAPIDS  / 
COURLANDER  RUSSIAN 
CLTHING  (NOTE 

MISSPELLING)  (MB  $220.00) 

38.  MI370c-1b  R-4  UNC.  50% 
Bright.  GRAND  RAPIDS  / 
FOSTER  AND  METCALF  (MB 
$30.00) 

39.  MI370D-1b  R-2  XF  Medium 
tan  w/  small  amount  of  soiling 
in  devices  on  reverse.GRAND 
RAPIDS  / GOODRICH  & GAY 


(MB  $ 20.00) 

40.  MI370G-1a  R-6  AU  Brown  w/ 

soiling  in  devices  and  a lot  of 
interesting  recut  letters. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  / L.A.  MER- 
RILL , PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ARTIST!!!!  (MB  $220.00) 

41.  MI370H-1b  R-2  VF+  Tan  w/ 
minor  soiling.  GRAND  RAP- 
IDS/J.W.  PEIRCE 

42.  MI370H-4a  R-2  AU  Med  light 

brown(brass  looking)  w/  a few 
devices  w/minor  soiling. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  / J.W. 

PEIRCE  (MB  $16.50) 

43.  MI370J-1b  R-3  AU+  10% 

bright,  very  light  field  marks 
and  a weakly  struck  spot  on 
the  tea  box  above  the  T. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  / L.H. 

RANDALL  (MB  $24.50) 

44.  MI440A-3a  R-6  XF+  Medium 
brown.  HASTINGS  / D.C. 
HAWLEY  (MB  $94.00) 

45.  MI450B-1a  R-6  XF+  Medium 
dark  brown  w minor  soiling  of 
devices.  Eagle  on  reverse  is 
not  stuck  up  well  on  high 
points.  HILLSDALE  / O.S. 
BETTS  , JEWELER  (MB  $50) 

46.  MI480D-1a  R-7XF+  Medium 
brown  HUDSON  / GREEN  & 
WARDSWORTH  , LIVERY 
(MB  $225.00) 

47.  MI480F-1a  R-7  VF+  Medium 
brown  HUDSON  / PALMER  & 
GOODSALL  (MB  $61.00) 
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48.  MI495A-1a  R-2  AU+  Medi- 
um light  brown  w/traces  of  red. 
IONIA  /JAMES  KENNEDY, 
WAR  CLAIMS  OFFICE.  (MB 
$13.50) 

49.  MI525B-1a  R-5  AU  Medium 
brown  w/  traces  of  red.  JACK- 
SON  /H.S.  ISMON  (MB  $121) 

50.  MI525C-6a  R-3  VF+  . Medium 
dark  brown  w/  some  soiling. 
JACKSON  A/VM.  JACKSON 
(MB  $9.00) 

51.  MI527D-1a  R-9  AU  Medium 
brown.  JONESVILLE  / J.S. 
LEWIS, HARDWARE  (MB 
$248.00) 

52.  MI530A-2a  R-6  XF  Medium 
brown,  some  soiling  on  the 
reverse.  KALAMAZOO/BAB- 
COCK & COBB  (MB  $79.00) 

53.  MI530C-2a  R-5  UNC.  30% 
red.  Reverse  has  a blackish 
streak  starting  at  the  rim 
between  star  6 and  7 and 
continuing  across  the  token  to 
the  rim  between  star  11  and 
12.  The  line  is  not  solid  and 
doesn’t  have  a great  effect  on 
the  aesthetics  of  the  token.  A 
small  clip  is  noted  at  2:00  on 
the  obverse.  KALAMAZOO  / 
DAVIS  & BATES  (MB  $199.00) 

54.  MI530D-1a  R-4  AU  Medium 
brown  w/  traces  of  red.  KALA- 
MAZOO/R.R.  HOWARD  (MB 
$88.00) 

55.  MI530E-2a  R-5  XF+  Medium 
dark  brown  and  struck  from 
lightly  rusted  dies.  KALAMA- 


ZOO / KELLOGG  & CO.  (MB 
$63.00) 

56.  Ml 588 A- 1b  R-7  XF  Mottled 
deep  red  and  dark  brown  with 
brighter  brass  colored  high- 
lights on  the  devices  and  softer 
brass  color  in  parts  of  the 
fields.(probably  cleaned  at  one 
time  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance) EX  World  Exomunia 
2/79  MANCHESTER  A/AN 
DUYN  & LYNCH  , DRUG- 
GISTS (MB  $385.00) 

57.  MI610C-3a  R-7  AU+  Medi- 
um dark  brown  MARSHALL  / 
L.H.  ROBINSON  (MB  $ 35.00) 

58.  MI680A-1a  R-5  XF+  Medium 
dark  red-brown  mottled  toning. 
MUSSEY  /E.C. MORSE  (MB 
$108.00) 

59.  MI700A-1a  R-6  UNC.  40% 
red.  NILES  /G.A  COLBY  (MB 
$139.00) 

60.  MI735A-1a  R-5  AU  Medium 
brown  w/  traces  of  red. 
OWOSSO  /C.E.SHATTUCK 
(MB  $72.00) 

61.  MI745D-2a  R-6  AU+  Medium 
brown.  PAW  PAW  / J.D. 
SHERMAN  (MB  $ 183.00) 

62.  MI855A-1a  R-5  XF  Medium 
red-brown  w/hairlines  from  and 
old  cleaning.  Very  tiny  clip  at 
3:00  obverse.  SALINA/GAL- 
LAGHER  & HESS,  DRUG- 
GISTS (MB  $99.00) 
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63.  MI915A-1a  R-6  AU  Medium 
brown  with  a small  fieldmark 
above  the  HA  in  merchant. 
ST.  JOHNS  / J.W.  STEPHEN- 
SON (MB  $110.00) 

64.  MI920B-1a  R-6  XF  Medium 
brown.  Reverse:  Scratch  from 
rim  between  star  5 and  6 
through  tiara  and  head. 
TECUMSEH  / DR  . E.  HAUS 
(MB  $55.00) 

65.  MI960B-2a  R-8  VF+  Medium 
dark  brown  w/  some  soiling  in 
devices  and  appears  to  have 
been  lacquered.  YPSILANTI  / 
SHOWERMWN  & BRO.  (MB 
$51.00) 

NEW  JERSEY 

66.  NJ885A-1b  R-3  AU  Light  tan 
w/  some  small  soiling  spots. 
TRENTON/E. W.  TITUS 

NEW  YORK 

67.  NY  1 0A-6a  R-2  AU  Medium 
brown  .ALBANY  /BENJAMIN 
AND  HERRICK 

68.  NYIOG-Ia  R-3  AU  10%  red 
tiny  bit  scuffy.  ALBANY  /JOHN 
THOMAS  (MB  $13.50) 

69.  NY10H-3aa  R-4  VF  brown, 
soiling  around  devices. 
ALBANY  /D.L.  WING 

70.  NY15A-1a  R-4  XF  Brown  . 
ALMOND/  H.DARTT  (MB 
$93.00) 

71.  NY77A-3a  R-5  AU+  Mottled 
red-brown.  BELMONT/LANG- 


DON’S  HARDWARE  (MB 
$97.00) 

72.  NY80A-1C  R-8  UNC.  90% 
bright  3 small  spots  BING- 
HAMPTON/  EVANS  & ALLEN 
(MB  $465.00) 

73.  NY80B-1a  R-3  AU  Dirty  look- 
ing mottled  red-brown.  Has 
good  underlying  luster.  BING- 
HAMPTON  /HERSCHMAN 
BROS.  (MB  $61.00) 

74.  NY95A-2a  R-3  UNC.  Medium 
brown  w/  traces  of  red. 
BROOKLYN  /BRAUN  & 
SCHELLWORTH.  (MB  $31) 

75.  NY95B-1a  R-2  XF  Brown 
. BROOKLYN/C. J.HAUCK  (MB 
$17.00) 

76.  NY95D-5C  R-8  UNC  50% 
Bright  Typical  soft  strike  in 
areas  of  the  token  seen  on  this 
harder  metal.  BROOKLYN  T. 
IVORY  BILLIARD  SALOON 
(MB  $138.00) 

77.  NY95F-5a  R-2  AU  Medium 
dark  olive  brown  w/  red  traces. 
BROOKLYN  /DANIEL  WIL- 
LIAMS (MB  $25.00) 

78.  NY  1 05B-2a  R-3  UNC.  40% 
red  BUFFLAO  / ALBERGERS 
MEAT  STORE  (MB  $ 99.00) 

79.  NY105C-1a  R-3  AU  Medium 
brown  w/  iridescent  blue  high- 
lights and  great  luster. 
BUFFALO  /E.G.  BARROWS 
(MB  $77.00) 
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80.  NY105D-2a  R-3XF+  Medium 
brown  w/  traces  of  red  and  a 
few  old  scratches  on  the 
reverse.  BUFFALO  /F.J. 
BIELER  (MB  $35.00) 

81.  NY105E-1a  R-3  XF  Medium 
brown. BUFFLAO  / T.J.  CON- 
RY  (MB  $37.00) 

82.  NY105H-2a  R-7  UNC.  70% 
red.  Fingerprint  traces. 
BUFFALO  A/V.G.FOX  (MB 
$90.00) 

83.  NY105K-1a  R-2  UNC.  20% 
red.  BUFFALO  /A.M.  JOHN- 
SON (MB  $49.00) 

84.  NY105L-1a  R-3  AU  Brown. 
BUFFALO  /JOHN  C.  POST 
(MB  $44.00) 

85.  NY145B-1a  R-2  AU+  10% 
red  Planchet  striations.  COOP- 
ERSTOWN/BINGHAM  & JAR- 
VIS, DRUGGISTS  (MB  $36) 

86.  NY230A-1a  R^  XF  Brown. 
ELMIRA  /LOUIS  STRAUSS  & 
CO. (MB  $88.00) 

87.  NY270A-1a  R-2  AU  soiling 
in  devices.  FORT  EDWARD/ 
HARVEY  & CO. 

88.  NY330A-4a  R-6  UNC. 

60%  red.  GREENPOINT  / A. 
KILLEEN  (MB  $92.00) 

89.  NY630A-1b1  R^t  UNC. 
Trace  bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  ATLANTIC  GARDEN 
CONCERT  (MB  $55.00) 

90.  NY630B-6a  R-3  AU+  Trace 


red.  NEW  YORK  CITY/  CAFE 
AUTENREITH  (MB  $15.50) 

91.  NY630C-6a  R-2  UNC.  40% 
red. Mottled  w/blue-greens. 
Sharp  token.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  C.BAHR  (MB  $16.00) 

92.  NY630D-1a  R-3  XF  Medi- 
um dark  brown.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/H.J.  BANG  (MB  $13.50) 

93.  NY630E-1a  R-1  XF  Medium 
dark  brown  NEW  YORK  CITY 
/J.  C.  BAILEY  ($14.50) 

94.  NY630F-1a  R-2  XF  Medi- 
um brown  w/  soiling  in  devices. 
Probably  cleaned  a long  time 
ago.  NEW  YORK  CITY/BEN- 
NER & BENDINGER  (MB 
$16.50) 

95.  NY630H-1a  R-1  XF  Med- 
ium brown  .Sharp  for  the 
grade.  NEW  YORK  CITY/J.L. 
BODE  , BIRDSTUFFER.  (MB 
$30.00) 

96.  NY630l-1a  R-3  AU  Medium 
brown.  A bit  of  soiling  at  the 
generals  throat  and  a rim  nick 
at  3:00  on  the  reverse.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  JAMES  BREN- 
NAN (MB  $27.50) 

97.  NY630J-4a  R-6  UNC.  50% 
bright.  Small  spot  obverse. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/BRIDGENS 
METAL  TOKENS  (MB  $72.00) 

98.  NY630K-9d  R-8  UNC.  10% 
Bright.  A bit  of  greenish  soiling 
in  the  devices. NEW  YORK 
CITY  /T.BRIMELOW  (MB 
$112.00) 
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99.  NY630K-9e  R-9  UNC.  50% 
Bright.... Traces  of  fingerprint 
reverse.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
/T.BRIMELOW  (MB  $138.00) 

100.  NY630L-2a  R-2  XF  Medi- 
um dark  brown.  Soft  strike. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/BROAS 
BROS.  (MB  $11.00) 

101.  NY630M-4a  R-5  UNC. 

20%  red.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
BROAS  (MB  $17.00) 

102.  NY630N-2a  R-2  UNC. 

10%  red.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
M.S.  BROWN  (MB  $24.50) 

103.  NY630P-1a  R-2  AU  Trace 
red.  NEW  YORK  CITY/CAR- 
LANDS  FINE  ALE  (MB 
$16.50) 

104.  NY630Q-1a  R-1  VF 

Cleaned.  Retoning.  Uneven 
planchet  and  a few  pock 
marks.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  (MB 
6.00) 

105.  NY630S-3a  R-2  AU  10% 
red  or  better.  Minor  spot  and 
lamination  on  rev.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  TOM  CULLEN 
(MB  $36.50) 

106.  NY630T-1a  R-2  XF+ 

Brown.  A very  few  minor 
spots  mentioned  for  accuracy. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/J.J. 
DIEHL,  UNDERTAKER  (MB 
$25.00) 

107.  NY630U-1a1  R-3  XF 

Brown.  NEW  YORK 

CITY/CARL  DIEM  (MB  $ 


108.  NY630V-7a  R-2  VF+ 

Brown.  Reverse  a bit  scuffy 
on  high  points.  Die  clash 
reverse.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
C.DOSCHER 

109.  NY630W-1a  R-3  UNC. 

20%  red.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
FELIX  DINIG  SALOON  (HEB- 
REW LETTERS)  (MB  $138) 

110.  NY630Y-1a  R-2  AU  Brown 
w/  traces  of  red.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/J. FISHER.. (MB  $61.00) 

111.  NY630Z-1a  R-3  AU  Brown 
w/  a spot  on  the  reverse  and  a 
bit  of  soiling  in  the  devices. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/  FR. 
FRIESE,  UNDERTAKER. 
(MB  $17.00)\ 

112.  NY630AA-1a  R^t  AU+ 
Brown.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
J.H.  GARDNER  (MB  $ 34.50) 

113.  NY630AB-7e  R-8  UNC. 
60%  Bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/A.  GAVRON  SAU- 
SAGES (MB  $123.00) 

114.  NY630AC-1a  R-2  AU+ 
Brown  w/  minor  soiling  in 
devices.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
CHARLES  GENTSCH  (MB 
$16.50) 

115.  NY630AD-1a  R-3  UNC. 
10%  bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  H.D.  GERTS  (MB 
$61.00) 
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116.  NY630AE-1a  R-2  XF 

Medium  dark  brown.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/G. GRAHAM 
(MB  $16.50) 

117.  NY630AF-2a  R-2  AU 
Obverse  medium  dark  brown 
and  reverse  is  medium  dark 
olive-brown.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  J.A.C.GRUBE  (MB 
$19.00) 

118.  NY630AG-6b  R-7  AU  Medi- 

um tan  color  .NEW  YORK 
CITY/JOHN  GRUBER, 

DRUGGIST  (MB  $38.50) 

119.  NY630AH-1a  R-4  XF+ 

couple  of  minor  spots.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  A.J.  HENNING 
(MB  $66.00) 

120.  NY630AJ-1a  R-3  XF  A bit 
of  soiling  and  a neat  clashed 
die.  NEW  YORK  CITY/  CHR. 
F.  HETZEL  (MB  $16.50) 

121.  NY630AL-1a  R-2  UNC. 

20%  red  w/  minor  spots  from 

moisture.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
GEORGE  HYENLEIN  (MB 
$24.50) 

122.  NY630AM-1a  R-1  AU 

Beautiful  medium  dark  brown 
and  a small  scuff  across  the 
harp  on  the  obverse.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/KRISTOPH 
KARL 

123.  NY630AN-1a  R-3  AU 

Medium  brown,  tiny  clip  at 
6:00.  NEW  YORK  CITY/R.T. 
KELLY,  HAT  PICTIORIAL 
(MB  $16.00) 


124.  NY630AP-4c  R-8  UNC. 
50%  bright.  EX  : Bluestone 
7/7/45  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
H.M.  LANE,  LAMPS  (MB 
$107.00) 

125.  NY630AQ-9a  R-8  XF 
Medium  brown  with  a few 
small  marks.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  GUSTAUVUS  LIN- 
DENMUELLER  (MB  $37.00) 

126.  NY630AR-1a  R-3  AU 
Medium  red  brown.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  CHARLES 
LUHR  (MB  $16.50) 

127.  NY630AS-1b  R-3  UNC. 
50%  bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  C. MAGNUS  (MB  $ 
50.00) 

128.  NY630AV-1a  R-2  XF 

Medium  brown  with  minor  bits 
of  soiling.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
B. MALONEY  (MB  $13.00) 

129.  NY630AX-3a  R-1  XF+ 

Brown.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
EDWARD  MIEHLINGS  MEAT 
MARKET.  (MB  $16.50) 

130.  NY630AY-1a  R-2  XF 

Brown  with  some  light  soiling. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/  MILLER’S 
HAIR  INVIGORATOR 

131.  NY630BA-2a  R-3  XF 
Brown  that  has  the  look  of  a 
brass  token.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/EAGLE  SAFE  (MB 
$9.00) 
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132.  NY630BB-14d  R-8  UNC. 
50%  bright  and  the  reverse 
die  was  quite  rusty  for  the 
strike  with  the  wreath  being 
very  poorly  struck.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  399  BROAD- 
WAY, N.Y.  (MB  $110.00) 

133.  NY630BE-2C  R-8  UNC. 
70%  bright  w/  weak  center 
obverse  and  a scratch  on  the 
reverse.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
G. PARSONS  (MB  $ 100.00) 

134.  NY630BF-1a  R-2  VF 
Brown  w/  obverse  center  very 
weak  as  usual. Monk  pictorial 
on  the  reverse.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  CHARLES  PFAFF 
(MB  $10.00) 

135.  NY630BG-6a  R-2  UNC. 
30%  red,  great  cartwheel  lus- 
ter. NEW  YORK  CITY/  JOHN 
QUINN,  GROCER  (MB  $33) 

136.  NY630BH-2a  R-2  AU+ 

Medium  brown,  basket  weakly 
struck  as  usual.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/CHRISTION  RAUH 
(MB  $22.00) 

137.  NY630BI-2a  R-2  AU 
Brown.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
FREDERICK  ROLLWAGEN 
JR. 

138.  NY630BK-2a  R-1  UNC 

30%  red  w/handling  stains.  It 
has  that  pinkish  tint  that 
sometimes  denotes  an  old 
cleaning.  Decent  looking. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/  EDWARD 
SCHAAF  (MB  $12.00) 

139.  NY630BM-1a  R-1  XF+ 


Light  brown  w/  traces  of  red. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/JOHN 
SCHUH’S  SALOON  (MB 
$11.00) 

140.  NY630B0-2d  R-8  BU  90% 
bright  and  a large  cud  on  the 
reverse  from  9:30-  11:00. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful 
tokens  in  the  entire  series. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/  Edw. 
Schulze  restaurant  (MB 
$125.00) 

141.  NY630BQ-1b  R-1  AU 

Light  brass  color  w/  some 
reddish  areas.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/PH.  J.SEITERS  (MB 
$22.00) 

142.  NY630BR-1a  R-2  XF 

Medium  brown  w/  soiling  in 
devices  and  the  tree  is  not 
struck  up  fully  as  you  would 
expect.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
I. SOMMERS  (MB  $14.50) 

143.  NY630BS-2a  R-2  AU 

Reddish  brown  w/  10%  red 
showing  and  some  hairlines 
on  the  obverse.  Minor  spot 
and  a small  planchet  flake  on 
the  reverse.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  STAUDINGERS.  (MB 
$16.00) 

144.  NY630BT-2a  R-3  XF  brown 
with  very  light  general  soiling. 
NEW  YORK  CITY/  ST  CHAR- 
LES BILLIARD  ROOM.  (MB 
$34.00) 

145.  NY630BU-2a  R-1  UNC. 
20%  red.  Sharp!  NEW  YORK 
CITY/S.STEINFELD  (MB  $33) 
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146.  NY630BV-6a  R-1  AU 
Brown.  Slightly  concave  plan- 
chet  as  made.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/STORY  & SOUTH- 
WORTH  (MB  $12.50) 

147.  NY630BW-1b  R-5  BU 
90%  bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/STRASBURGER  & 
NUNN  (MB  $275.00) 

148.  NY630BX-2e  R-8  BU 
70%  Bright.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  WM.  THIERBACH 
(MB  $134.00) 

149.  NY630CE-1a  R-3  BU 
70%  Bright.  Very  minor  moi- 
sture spotting.  NEW  YORK 
CITY/  JOHN  WATSON  TEA 
STORE  (MB  $77.00) 

150.  NY630CG-1a  R-3  XF 
Brown  w/  traces  of  red.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/WHITE  HATTER 
(MB  $28.00) 

151.  NY630CH-3a  R-7  XF  brown 
w/  traces  of  soiling.  Pig  pictor- 
ial. NEW  YORK  CITY/  THO- 
MAS WHITE,  BUTCHER  (MB 
$18.00) 

152.  NY640A-1a  R-4  BU  70% 
red.  Great  cartwheel  luster. 
NIAGRA  FALLS/M.  WALSH  & 
SONS  (MB  $275.00) 

153.  NY760-1d  R-7  XF  Pretty 
tan  color  with  some  hairlines 
from  an  old  cleaning.  NEW 
YORK  CITY/  EASTMAN 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE  (MB 
$165.00) 

154.  NY890-1a  R-3  XF+  brown 


with  soiling  on  the  Indian, 
especially  on  the  cheek  and 
hair.  NEW  YORK  CITY/ 
CHARLES  BABCOCK  (MB 
$20.00) 

155.  NY890B-5b  R-1  AU+  10% 
Bright.  TROY/OLIVER  BOUT- 
WELL 

156.  NY890E-12b  R-4  AU  Light 
brass  color  with  a verdigris 
spot  on  the  B in  Robinson. 
TROY/ROBINSON  & BAL- 
LOU 

157.  NY905A-1a  R-5  XF  Brown 

w/  something  partially  plating 
the  reverse.  Kind  of  a zinc 
color.  UTICA  / DICKINSON  & 
COMSTOCK  & CO.  (MB 
$121.00) 

158.  NY905B-2a  R-2  XF  Brown 
with  minor  soiling  in  devices. 
.UTICA/I.J. KNAPP  (MB  $20) 

159.  NY905C-1a  R-3  XF  Pret- 
ty brown  with  very  minor  soil- 
ing in  devices.  UTICA/  SHER- 
WOOD & HOPSON  (MB 
$11.00) 

160.  NY940A-1a  R-3  AU  Color 
looks  like  brass  and  the  token 
has  a minor  verdigris  spot  by 
the  letter  U in  druggist.  WAT- 
ERLOO/HENRY C.  WELLES 
(MB  $26.00) 

161.  NY985A-1a  R-1  AU  Medi- 
um light  brown  with  minor 
soiling  in  the  devices. 
WHITEHALL/  E.W.HALL 
(MB  $14.50) 
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162.  NY995A-1a  R-2  XF+  10% 
red  with  the  reverse  a medi- 
um chocolate  brown  and  has 
a cud  at  10:00.  YONKERS/ 
E.E.  HASSE  (MB  $46.00) 

OHIO 

163.  OH100B-3a  R-7  VF 

Brown  with  some  soiling  and 
the  surfaces  are  peppered 
with  some  small  marks 
BRYAN  / STEROSCOPIC 
PICTURES  (MB  $24.00) 

164.  OH165AH-2a  R-3  XF+ 

Brown  with  light  soiling  on  the 
obverse.  CINCINNATI/GEO. 
R.  DIXON,  SPICE  MILLS 
(MB  $22.00) 

165.  OH165BL-1a  R-5  VF+ 

Medium  dark  brown  with 
soiling  in  the  devices  and  a 
very  light  graininess  on  the 
reverse.  CINCINNATI/  W.W. 
HANLEY  (MB  $20.00) 

166.  OH165CW-5a  R-5  XF 
Sharp  medium  brown.  CIN- 
CINNATI/ A KRENGEL 
UNION  EXCHANGE  (MB 
$21.50) 

167.  OH265DL-4a  R-6  UNC. 

Beautiful  medium  chocolate 
brown  with  the  griffin  fully 

struck  up  with  the  fine  hairs  in 
the  mane  fully  visible.  CIN- 
CINNATI/ W.C.  McCLENA- 
HAN&CO.  (MB  $77.00) 

168.  OH175P-1a  R-5  XF  Medi- 
um brown.  CLEVELAND/ 
TAGES,  SHIRT  MANUFAC- 
TURER (MB  $61.00) 


169.  OH175C-1a  R-2  XF 

Brown  with  minor  soiling  in 
the  devices.  CLEVELAND/ 
C.G.  BRUCE  , WAR  CLAIM 
AGENT  (MB  $22.00) 

170.  OH200D-2a  R-1  XF+ 

Brown  with  light  soiling  on 
obverse.  COLUMBUS/S. T. 
MARTIN,  EATING  HOUSE 
(MB  $27.50) 

171.  OH230B-1a  R-4  XF 

Brown  with  very  minor  soiling 
and  the  obverse  has  a scratch 
entering  the  rim  at  12:30  and 
exiting  at  2:30  passing 
through  the  tip  of  the  S and 
just  underneath  the  crossbar 
of  the  T in  Durst.  DAYTON/ 
J.  DURST  (MB  $35.00) 

172.  OH420A-1a  R-6  VF 

Brassy  looking  light  brown 
with  very  light  soiling  in  the 
devices.  KENTON/J.  M. 
BRUNSON  (MB  $39.00) 

173.  OH505B-7a  R-3  AU+ 

Medium  brown  with  traces  of 
red  in  the  devices  and  the 
reverse  has  been  struck  with 
a very  lightly  rusted  die. 
MANSFIELD/  F.B.ORR  (MB 
$30.00) 

174.  OH530B-1a  R-6  VF  Dark 
brown  with  lighter  color  on  the 
devices.  Small  clip  at  3:30  on 
the  obverse.  MARTI  NS- 
BURG/  M.N.  DAYTON, 
DRUGGIST  (MB  $50.00) 
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175.  OH830G-1a  R-7  XF 

Brassy  brown  with  the 
obverse  covered  to  25%  with 
a blackish  verdigris  and  a %” 
bright  scratch  in  the  field  by 
the  S in  Springfield.  Doesn’t 
really  detract  from  the  aes- 
thetics very  much.  SPRING- 
FIELD/ C.RUNYON  GROCER 
(MB  $33.00) 

176.  OH835C-2a  R-3  XF 

Medium  brown  with  some 
soiling  in  the  devices.  STEU- 
BENVILLE/ JW.  GRAY, 
GROCER  (MB  $30.00) 

177.  OH960A-1a  R-3  XF 

Brown  with  some  soiling  and 
a few  very  minor  planchet 
flakes  in  the  making. 
WOODSFIELD/  J.W.  WAL- 
TON GROCER,  PENSION 
AGENT.  (MB  $24.50) 

178.  OH975D-2a  R-3  VF 

Brown  with  a streak  of  some 
green  soiling  on  the  obverse 
and  very  light  soiling  on  the 
reverse.  WOOSTER/ JAMES 
B.  CHILDS  (MB  $10.00) 

179.  OH975l-1a  R-3  XF  Medi- 
um brown  with  a soft  strike 
with  rusted  dies  and  a bit  of 
soiling.  WOOSTER/  MILLER 
& CO.  (MB  $22.00) 

180.  OH995A-1a  R -2  VF  Medi- 
um dark  brown  with  light  soil- 
ing in  the  devices.  ZANES- 
VILLE/ H.G.O.  CARY, 
CARYS  COUGH  CURE  (MB 
$18.00) 

181.  OH995C-3a  R^t  AU 


Medium  brown  with  traces  of 
red  and  some  planchet 
striations  on  the  obverse 
disturbing  the  fields  and 
devices.  ZANESVILLE/ 

JOSEPH  CROSBY,  GRO- 
CER TEA  DEALER  (MB 
$34.50) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

182.  PA750E-1a  R-2  AU+  Med- 
ium brown  with  traces  of  red. 
PHILADELPHIA/M. F.  BEIRN, 
MAGNOLIA  HOTEL  (MB  $ 
18.00) 

183.  PA750N-1a  R-4  AU 

Medium  brown.  PHILADEL- 
PHIA/ A.  LAMBERT  (MB 
$40.00) 

184.  PA765J-1a  R-3  VF  Medi- 
um brown  with  a small 
amount  of  soiling.  PITTS- 
BURG/ A.  LUDEWIG, 
TOBACCONIST  (MB  $ 
16.50) 

185.  PA765P-4a  R^t  VF 
CLEANED  to  a light  pink  but 
still  has  4 goobers  of  soiling  in 
4 letters.  PITTSBURGH/ 
PITTOCK,  NEWS  DEALER 
(MB  $9.00) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

186.  RI700A-4a  R-3  AU  Sharp 
medium  brown.  PROVI- 
DENCE / H.  DOBSON, 
ARCADE  HOUSE  (MB 
$22.00) 
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187.  RI700E-2a  R-2  AU+ 

Sharp  medium  brown.  PRO- 
VIDENCE / FRANK  L.  GAY, 
BOOKSELLER  (MB  $13.50) 

WISCONSIN 

188.  WI50A-1a  R-7  XF+  Medi- 
um brown  with  minor  soiling 
and  a minor  patch  of  bright 
scuffs  over  the  eagles  left 
wing  on  the  reverse.  BAR- 
TON/ JOHN  REISS  (MB 
$270.00) 

189.  WI410F-1a  R-4  VF  Medi- 
um brown  with  a tiny  clip  at 
2:00  on  the  obverse.  MADI- 
SON/J.J. LAWRENCE  , GRO- 
CER (MB  $33.00) 

190.  WI510A-1a  R-5  XF  Medi- 
um brown  with  a few  traces  of 
red  and  some  minor  soiling  in 
the  devices.(lndian  on  horse- 
back pictorial)  MILWAUKEE/ 
E.  ASCHERMAN,  CIGARS 
AND  TOBACCO  (MB  $44.00) 

191.  WI510C-1a  R-2  AU++ 

Medium  brown  with  traces  of 
red  and  2 small  spots  of  ver- 
digris on  the  reverse.  MIL- 
WAUKEE/ PHILLIP  BEST, 
EMPIRE  BREWERY  (MB 
$44.00) 

192.  WI510O-3a  R-8  UNC. 

Medium  brown  with  traces  of 
red.  AMAZON  REVERSE. 
MILWAUKEE/C.E. GRAFF 
(MB  $192.00) 

193.  WI510U-1a  R-3  XF+  Red- 
dish brown.  Might  have  been 
cleaned  long  ago.  MILWAU- 


KEE/ A.  KLEINSTEIBER, 
MILLENERY  (MB  $23.00) 

194.  WI510AE-2a  R-5  UNC. 

Medium  brown  with  traces  of 
red  and  1 small  spot  on  the 
reverse  by  the  R in  groceries. 
MILWAUKEE  / CARL 

PAESCHKE(  MB  $61.00) 

195.  WI510AG-1a  R-7  VF  Medi- 
um brown  with  bits  of  soilinq 
in  the  devices.  MILWAUKEE/ 
J.PRITZLAFF,  HARDWARE 
(MB  $33.00) 

196.  WI510AK-2a  R-5  VF  Medi- 
um dark  brown  with  soiling  in 
the  devices.  MILWAUKEE/ 
C.T. STAMM  , STOVES  (MB 
$38.50) 

197.  WI700A-2a  R-4  UNC.  Medi- 
um brown.  RACINE/J.I.CASE, 
THRESHIHG  MACHINES 
(MB  $70.00) 

198.  W 1 920 A- la  R-5  VF  Medium 
dark  brown  with  soiling  and 
some  weak  letters  due  to 
strike  on  the  obverse.  Tophat 
reverse  well  struck  but  plan- 
chet  has  some  minor  sta- 
tions WATERTOWN/  FISCH- 
ER AND  ROHR  (MB  $25.50) 

THE  END 

THANKS  FOR  BIDDING 
IN  SALE  #116 

Bids  can  be  sent  to  Jim  Humburg 
at  5056  S.  Stone  Drive  in  Monti- 
cello,ln.  47960-7668.  I will  be 
replacing  Bob  Lundgren  as  the 

Concluded 
on  page  22 
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Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 


48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 


1879  Washington,  D.C.  bank  check  signed  by  “N.B.  Buford”  (Civl  War 
General).  Sanders  book  value  $145.00.  Sell  - best  offer.  Kawalec,  Box 
4281,  Clifton,  NJ  07012. 


Wanted:  Felix  Dining  Saloon  - NY630W-1c,  630W-1do,  630W-1e, 
630W-1f,  630W-2C,  630W-2do,  630W-2e,  630W-2f,  630W-2fo.  Paul 
Federbush,  Box  2154,  76121  Rehovot,  Israel. 


Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Fuld  745A  and  745B  storecards  sought  by  member 
3435.  Stephen  M.  Edenfield,  Box  25191,  Stock  Yards  Station,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45225-0191.  513-579-0165. 


Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 


Dial  up  www.cunninghamexonumia.com  on  your  computer! 


The  Token  and  Medal  Society  is  a sister  organization  to  CWTS. 
TAMS  members  study  and  collect  exonumia  on  a broader  basis  than 
CWTS  members  but  still  have  many  things  in  common.  Like  CWTS, 
TAMS  has  a quality  publication,  issued  bi-monthly.  TAMS  also  publishes 
exonumia  books  and  has  annual  meetings  like  CWTS. 

For  more  information  about  TAMS,  write  the  TAMS  Secretary, 
Mark  Lighterman,  9230  S.W.  59  St.,  Miami,  FL  33173. 




Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1 1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  206 1 7 


WANTED:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Will  buy  collections,  singles,  duplicates  or  whatever.  No  collection  too  large  or 
too  small.  Have  special  needs  for  tokens  in  choice  condiltion,  for  Store  Cards 
from  rare  towns,  and  for  anything  unusual  in  the  series.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
selling,  it  will  pay  you  to  let  us  make  you  an  offer.  When  material  is  sent  for 
inspection,  offers  are  made  in  the  form  of  a check  by  return  mail: 

Charles  E.  Kirtley 

P.O.  Box  2273,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
Phone:  919-335-1262  evenings 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  -- 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


Civil  War  Tokens  (CWTs) 

Hard  Times  Tokens  (HTTs) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were 
issued  during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  are  all  a fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $-10.00  for  a sample  CWT, 
$10.00  for  a sample  HTT,  or  $20.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog. 
(Please  add  $2.00  for  Postage  and  handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  A,  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all  members. 
Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more  than  one  per 
issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Halftones  are  $6  each.  Only  classified 
or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War  tokens  acceptable. 
SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer  with  any 
CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of  printing. 
Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All  advertisements  are  to  be 
sent  directly  to  the  CWTS  Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml 
49286.  Call  Paul  A.  Cunningham  (5 1 7)  45 1 -2447. 


Civil  War  Token  Society  Books 


Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $17.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  al.)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 


CiITlWar 
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The  Storecards  of  1860-62: 
Why  Were  They  Issued? 


What  Do  You  Collect? 


Our  sales  cover  all  phases  of  Exonumia,  Civil  War , Trade  Tokens , Good  For 
Mirrors,  Encased,  Counterstamped  coins,  Transportation,  Military,  Brunswick 
Balke  and  other  categories  too  numerous  to  list 


We  are  also  looking  for  consignments  of  worthwhile  material 
for  our  auctions. 


Our  Mail  Bid  Auctions  and  Prices  Realized  are  free  (you  can 't  beat  that  price!). 

PAUL  L.  KOPPENHAVER 


P.  O.  Box  34056  Granada  Hills,  CA  91394 

1-818-832-8068  FAX  1-818-832-8987 


PNG-LM5  TAMS-LM46  ANA-LM847  CWTS-LM57  CPNA-LM1  NATCA-CM81 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN  JOURNAL  is  produced  by  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  to  help 

stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  the  field  of  Civil  War  token  collecting.  It  is  strictly  a non- 

profit  organization.  The  Journal  is  published  quarterly:  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter. 

Single  copy  price  is  $2.50.  Membership  in  CWTS  is  $10  per  year,  payable  in  advance 

and  includes  a subscription  to  The  Journal. 
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PRESIDENT’S  FAREWELL  MESSAGE 


December  31,  2000  will  mark  the  end  of  my  term  as  president  of 
the  Civil  War  Token  Society.  It  seems  like  only  yesterday,  a hundred  years 
ago  that  my  presidency  began.  In  my  first  President's  message  in  the 
Spring  1999  issue  of  the  Journal,  I set  several  goals  that  I hoped  would  be 
accomplished  during  my  tenure.  Unfortunately  due  to  more  pressing 
Society  matters  that  required  immediate  attention,  some  of  these  goals 
have  not  yet  been  fully  met.  They  are,  however  rapidly  approaching 
reality.  Volumes  five  and  six  of  the  Journal  reprints,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plete index  for  volumes  one  through  six  should  be  available  by  the  Spring 
of  2001.  In  addition,  quite  a bit  of  work  has  been  put  into  the  revision  of 
the  store  card  book.  This  project  is  a major  undertaking  that  will  hopefully 
produce  a first  class  publication  in  the  near  future. 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  Civil  War  Token 
Society  Board  of  Governors  and  Executive  Officers  who  served  the  Soci- 
ety with  me  over  the  last  two  years.  Special  thanks  go  to  Paul  Cunn- 
ingham, Cindy  Grellman,  David  Gladfelter,  Mark  Glazer,  and  especially 
Dale  Cade  for  all  their  help,  support  and  advice.  We  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  such  fine,  dedicated  people  among  our  ranks. 

Best  wishes  to  incoming  president  Richard  Watts  and  his  admin- 
istration. May  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  meet  with  nothing  but  success 
in  all  future  endeavors. 

Chris  Erienwein 

REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  32nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on  11  August,  2000.  The  first  CWTS 
Annual  Meeting  was  also  held  in  this  city  in  1969.  Twenty  two  members 
and  guests  were  present  for  this  years  meeting.  President  Chris  Erienwein 
opened  the  meeting  at  3:02  pm,  and  asked  all  present  to  introduce  them- 
selves. Following  introductions,  Chris  announced  that  Susan  Trask  had 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Governors  to  run  for  the  position  of  Treasurer, 
and  that  John  Evans,  the  first  runner  up  in  the  last  election  was  appointed 
to  fill  out  her  unexpired  term  of  office. 

Chris  then  asked  Dale  Cade  to  report  on  the  status  of  auctions  114 
& 115.  Dale  reported  that  auction  115  was  nearly  completed,  and  was 
awaiting  the  last  few  payments  from  the  successful  bidders.  For  auction 
114,  all  of  the  lots  successfully  bid  in  have  been  mailed  out,  and  some  of 
the  payments  are  starting  to  come  in.  Dale  has  been  acting  as  Interim 
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Auction  Manager  until  our  new  Auction  Manager  takes  over.  Chris  and 
Dale  jointly  announced  that  the  new  Auction  Manager  will  be  Jim  Hum- 
burg,  and  he  will  take  over  effective  with  auction  116. 

Since  Dale  had  the  floor,  Chris  asked  him  to  report  on  the  Jack 
Detwiler  Memorial  Service  awards  for  the  year  1999.  Dale  reported  that 
his  committee  consisted  of  Mark  Glazer,  Mark  Jervis,  Susan  Trask,  and 
himself,  and  they  made  the  following  Continuing  Service  Awards: 

Paul  Cunningham  for  his  continuing  efforts  as  Publisher  of  the  Journal; 

Will  Mumford  for  his  continuing  efforts  as  Editor  of  the  Journal; 

and  David  Gladfelter  for  his  continuing  efforts  as  Legal  Counsel.  In  making 
these  awards.  Dale  commented  that  a good  deal  of  time  and  effort  has 
been  expended  by  each  of  them  to  make  sure  things  run  smoothly  for 
CWTS.  Chris  then  surprised  Dale  by  presenting  him  with  a continuing 
service  award;  also. 

Since  Rich  Watts  could  not  be  present,  Chris  made  the  literary 
awards  announcements.  This  committee  consisted  of  Rich  Watts,  Chrmn, 
Chris  Erienwein,  Mark  Glazer,  Barbara  Beach,  and  Mike  Tramte.  They 
made  these  awards: 

First  place  went  to  John  Evans  for  his  article  "Oysters,  Anyone?"; 

Second  place  went  to  Wayne  Homren  for  his  article  "Medicine,  Gold  Dust, 
and  Soda  Pop; 

Third  place  went  to  Wayne  Stafford  for  his  article  "H.  D.  Higgins,  Producer 
of  Indiana  Primitive  Civil  War  Tokens  and  Barometers"; 

Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to  Everett  Cooper  for  his  article  "Sutler 
Tokens...  Redeemable  in  Goods",  and  to  David  Perkins  for  his  article  "The 
"Perkins"  Store  Cards  of  Fond  Du  Lac  - Are  the  Issuers  Related?". 

None  of  the  literary  recipients  were  present  to  receive  their  awards. 

Jud  Petrie  was  called  upon  to  report  on  book  sales.  He  reported 
that  adequate  stocks  of  all  books  and  most  single  copy  Journals  were 
available.  Dale  added  that  publication  of  the  third  ten  year  pair  of  Journal 
reprints  was  in  preparation,  and  that  they  would  probably  be  available 
early  next  year. 

Dave  Bowers  was  asked  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  store  card 
book  revision,  and  he  commented  that  most  of  the  current  effort  is  cen- 
tered on  the  accumulation  and  correlation  of  new  and  revised  information, 
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and  that  thought  is  also  being  given  to  ways  of  simplifing  the  attributions 
making  them  more  user  friendly  to  the  new  collectors,  and  also  the  merg- 
ing of  the  store  card  and  patriotic  die  numbers  into  a single  listing  to  serve 
both  series  (the  present  system  contains  numerous  duplicate  listings 
numbers  for  the  same  dies).  No  proposals  have  been  made  as  yet,  just 
discussions. 

Bryon  Kanzinger  was  asked  to  report  on  a book  he  is  preparing  on 
his  own,  but  which  would  be  of  interest  to  collectors  of  CWTs.  The  book  is 
conceived  as  an  evaluation  guide  for  tokens.  It's  purpose  would  be  to  help 
de-mystify  the  world  of  tokens  to  the  new  collector  by  making  it  more  user 
friendly  than  the  current  Fuld  books,  and  to  attempt  answers  to  questions 
of  why  one  piece  is  more  valuable  than  another  when  most  parameters 
used  are  of  near  equal  rankings.  Put  another  way,  it  would  permit  "home 
field  advantage"  information  to  be  available  to  all  collectors.  Publication  is 
anticipated  in  mid  2001. 

Chris  then  asked  Bryon  to  proceed  with  his  talk  on  the  Philadelphia 
merchants  of  the  Civil  War  era.  Using  the  Fuld  text  as  a roll  of  merchants, 
Bryon  talked  about  each  of  the  merchants  giving  additional  information 
about  them  that  he  gleaned  from  research  into  the  old  newspaper 
archives.  For  example.  Ton  Hall  was  a boarding  house,  and  Fox  casino 
was  variously  listed  as  a masonic  hall  and  also  as  a burlesque  hall  in  the 
1862  - 1864  time  period.  The  full  listing  is  out  of  scope  for  this  report. 
Bryon's  talk  was  well  received,  and  several  questions  were  asked  and 
answered. 

Dale  thanked  Cindy  Grellman  (in  absentia)  for  her  effort  in  securing 
our  club  table  and  also  our  meeting  room,  a job  she  has  done  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Chris  adjourned  the  meeting  at  4:18  pm.  Next  year,  we  will  be  in 
Atlanta. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dale  Cade,  Secretary 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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The  Storecards  of  1860-1862: 
Why  Were  They  Issued? 


by  Dr.  John  K.  Evans 

In  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  revised  edition  of  Patriotic  Civil 
War  Tokens.  Robert  O'Brien  eloquently  describes  the  impact  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  of  March  1862  on  public  confidence  in  the  North. 

All  coins-  gold,  silver,  and  even  copper-nickel  cents  disappeared 
from  circulation  by  late  1862  as  hoarding  became  a way  of  life. 
Merchants  and  customers  in  the  large  cities  . . . had  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  the  coin  shortage.  One  can  imagine  the  chaos  that 
was  created  in  conducting  everyday  business.  There  was  no  way 
to  make  change,  and  merchants  were  forced  to  find  some  means 
of  exchange.  This  necessity  gave  rise  to  a profusion  of  emer- 
gency money,  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  which  has  never  been 
equalled.1 


Encased  postage  stamps  enjoyed  a brief  flurry  of  popularity  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  until  Post  Office  intervention  in  tandem  with  the  intro- 
duction of  fractional  postage  currency  sharply  curtailed  the  practice.^ 
Individual  merchants  also  released  their  own  cardboard  scrip  and 
fractional  paper  currency,  but  throughout  the  monetary  crisis  of  1862-64 
these  were  overshadowed  by  the  so-called  patriotic  and  storecard  tokens, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  were  manufactured  out  of  copper  or 
brass  and  valued  at  one  cent.  The  obvious  attraction  of  these  tokens  to 
the  public  lay  in  their  metallic  content:  on  July  10,  1862,  the  new  copper- 
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nickel  Indian  cents  commanded  a 4%  premium  in  New  York  City,  and  on 
March  9,  1863  the  Public  Ledger  reported  that  the  premium  had  jumped  to 
20%  in  Philadelphia. ^ The  hoarding  of  vast  quantities  of  both  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  cents  was  a rational  response  to  such  volatility,  leaving 
the  privately  issued  token  as  the  only  hard  metal  in  the  marketplace 
throughout  1863  and  much  of  1864.  Indeed,  before  Congress  outlawed 
the  issuance  of  private  money  in  April  of  1864,  it  is  estimated  that  some- 
where between  25  and  50  million  of  these  tokens  had  found  their  way  into 
circulation.4 

Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  "Civil  War  tokens,"  as 
William  T.  Gibbs  has  recently  remarked,  "were  a private  response  to  a 
very  public  problem:  a lack  of  sufficient  coinage  in  circulation. in  the 
case  of  the  patriotic  issues,  their  generic  character  in  and  of  itself  warrants 
this  generalization-  but  what  about  the  storecards?  Here  the  case  is  not 
at  all  compelling,  even  with  regard  to  some  of  the  issues  dated  to  1863-64. 
What  service,  for  example,  could  Detroit's  Dr.  L.C.  Rose  have  rendered  to 


his  female  patients  that  would  require  him  to  make  change  in  cents?  In 
1863,  Rose  put  out  a large  number  of  copper  tokens  that  advertised  his 
ability  to  treat  "all  chronic  female  & venereal  diseases"  (Ml  225BL-3a, 
R-5).  This  was  followed  in  1864  by  a severely  limited  issue  of  copper- 
nickel  pieces  (BL-4d,  R-9),  which  may  well  have  been  designed  for 
collectors  rather  than  circulation.  It  can  hardly  be  a coincidence  that  there 
is  only  one  other  physician  listed  in  the  entire  series,  and  O.G.  Keitter- 
idge's  token  is  excessively  rare  (CT  600A-1a,  R-9). 

In  some  professions,  it  seems  clear  that  once  a given  individual 
chose  to  advertise  his  services  to  the  public  through  metal  storecards,  his 
competitors  had  little  choice  but  to  follow  suit.  Thus  in  1863  two  author- 
ized War  Claims  Agents,  C.G.  Bruce  and  D.W.  Gage,  prepared  to  flood 
Cleveland  with  their  storecards.  Indeed,  the  most  common  of  the  Gage 
reverses  (OH  175G-1a,  R-3)  was  also  used  by  Bruce  (OH  175C-7a,  R-5), 
an  extraordinarily  prolific  advertiser  (la  and  7a1  are  both  R-2,  3a  is  R-3, 
3a1,  10a  and  13a  are  R-4). 
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There  are  only  two  other  War  Claims  Agents  in  the  series,  and  the 
competitive  nature  of  their  issues  is  incontrovertible.  The  two  agents  in 
question,  James  Kennedy  and  A.  Button,  were  located  in  Michigan,  in  the 


small  farming  communities  of  Ionia  and  Lyons  respectively.  Kennedy 
began  releasing  storecards  in  1863,  and  two  of  his  pieces  are  still  readily 
available  today  (Ml  495A-1a  and  2a,  R-2  and  R-4  respectively).  Button's 
activity  was  fairly  modest  (Ml  587B-1a  and  2a  are  both  R-7),  but  these  two 
issues,  one  of  which  dates  to  1863  and  the  other  to  1864,  at  least  made 
his  presence  felt.  A mere  ten  miles  separate  the  two  communities,  which 
are  situated  in  the  Grand  River  valley  northwest  of  Lansing,  with  no  towns 
lying  in  between. 

Surprisingly,  there  are  only  two  undertakers  in  the  entire  series, 
but  both  stem  from  New  York  City,  and  both  released  large  numbers  of 
storecards  in  1863  (NY  630T-1a,  R-2;  630Z-1a,  R-3).  Business  may  have 


been  booming,  but  to  envision  J.J.  Diehl  and  Fr.  Preise  making  change 
with  these  tokens  takes  a considerable  stretch  of  the  imagination!  The 
same  observation  applies  to  Mr.  William  Knapp  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  artesian  well  driller  in  the  series.  His 
1864  storecard  also  survives  in  surprisingly  large  numbers  (IL  755D-1a, 
R-3). 
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If  individuals  chose  to  advertise  their  professional  services  on 
storecards  in  1863-64,  manufacturers  were  just  as  quick  to  advertise  their 
particular  wares.  The  series  offers  a wide  range  of  manufacturers:  we  are 
treated  to  safes-  hardly  a product  that  required  the  ability  frequently  to 
make  change  in  cents,  even  if  G.M.  Mittnacht's  Eagle  Safe  had  many 
walk-in  customers  (NY  630BA-1a  and  2a,  R-4  and  R-3  respectively).  New 
York  City  also  features  a producer  of  soda  water  apparatus  for  whom 
storecards  were  struck  in  1863  in  substantial  quantities  (630AV-1a,  R-4). 
Philadelphia  yields  a "manufacturer  of  milk  cans,  dairy  fixtures,  roofing 
and  gutter  tin"  with  multiple  issues  for  1863  (PA  750P-1a  and  3c  are  R-6 
and  R-5  respectively).  The  role  of  competition  even  at  the  manufacturing 
level,  however,  is  most  graphically  displayed  by  a series  of  tokens  from 
Wisconsin.  Racine’s  J.L.  Case  & Co.  began  advertising  its  "thrashing 
machine"  in  1863  (Wl  700A-2a,  R-5),  and  Thomas  Falvey  promptly 
followed  suit.  Falvey's  reapers  and  mowers  appear  on  a very  small 
quantity  of  storecards  muled  with  one  of  Chicago  die  sinker  Jubael  Childs’ 


Ul  siuieuclius  III  I OOO  ^/uuo-  Id,  C-CX,  Od  diiu  *+d  die  dll  rv-u^. 

One  sees  the  same  pattern  in  the  Wisconsin  brewery  industry. 
Madison's  Capitol  Steam  Brewery  released  tokens  in  1863  (Wl  410L-1a 
and  2a  are  R-6);  the  Madison  Brewery,  which  offers  a mere  handful  of 
pieces  dated  to  1861  but  probably  struck  after  the  fact  for  collectors 
(410G-3a,  R-9),  now  decided  to  keep  pace  with  its  local  rival  (410G-1a 
and  2a  are  R-7  and  R-6  respectively).  In  Milwaukee,  we  find  no  less  than 
five  breweries  entering  the  fray  in  1863.  The  Wisconsin  Brewery  (Wl 
51  OB-1  a,  R-5),  Empire  Brewery  (510C-1a,  R-3),  City  Brewery  & Malt 
House  (510E-1a,  R-3),  Wisconsin  Malt  House  & Bavaria  Brewery 
(510M-1a,  R-4),  and  Plank  Road  Brewery  (510AB-1a,  R-4)  collectively 
issued  a vast  number  of  storecards.  In  stark  contrast  the  Herancourt 
Brewery  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  only  brewery  in  the  city  to  issue  a 
storecard,  remains  one  of  the  great  rareties  from  Ohio  (165BU-1b,  R-8). 
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Further  examples  could  be  adduced  without  difficulty,  but  the  point 
should  now  be  clear:  where  there  was  healthy  competition  one  sees 
evidence  that,  even  in  1863-64,  the  primary  function  of  the  storecard  was 
to  advertise  a service  or  product,  and  not  to  serve  as  a surrogate  coinage. 
In  the  absence  of  competition,  storecards  might  be  issued  in  such  select 
quantitites  that  here  as  well  the  notion  that  the  token  was  a response  to  the 
hoarding  of  cents  becomes  indefensible.  The  edge  tool  manufacturing 
concern  of  W.M.  Bement  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  for  example,  is  both  the 
only  such  manufacturer  in  the  entire  series,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 


Indiana  storecards  (IN  860A-1a,  R-9).  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  the 
storecards  issued  in  1860-62,  which  predate  the  monetary  crisis  that 
erupted  in  the  fall  of  1862? 

At  first  glance,  one  might  be  inclined  to  see  these  tokens  as  a 
response  to  a pent-up  demand  of  a quite  different  sort.  Although  the 
marketplace  clearly  required  a one  cent  coin,  by  the  mid-1 850's  public 
dissatisfaction  with  the  large  copper  cent  had  effectively  banished  this 
venerable  piece  from  the  halls  of  commerce  in  all  but  the  largest  cities. 
Mint  officials  were  similarly  displeased  with  a coin  that  could  no  longer  be 
produced  at  a profit,  with  the  result  that  the  total  mintage  for  1855-57 
shrank  to  a paltry  4,598,748  pieces.  In  marked  contrast  the  copper-nickel 
Flying  Eagle  cent,  which  the  mint  first  released  in  Philadelphia  on  May  25, 
1857,  was  so  well  received  by  the  public  that  42,050,000  pieces  had 
found  their  way  into  circulation  by  the  end  of  1858.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  however,  the  mint  issued  an  additional  56,966,000  Indian  Head 
cents,  which  the  marketplace  simply  could  not  absorb.  Indeed  the  situ- 
ation had  become  so  bad  that,  according  to  the  October,  1860  issue  of 
The  Bankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register: 

There  are  10  million  cents  at  this  moment  in  New  York  over  and 
above  the  want  of  the  community  ....  There  is  no  way  to  get  rid 
of  them;  they  are  sold  every  day  at  a depreciation,  and  imme- 
diately put  into  circulation  to  be  paid  out  and  sold  over  again. 
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There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  the  evil.  Let  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  order  the  Mint  at  once  to  stop  the  coinage.7 

Clearly,  no  die  sinker  was  going  to  issue  one  cent  copper  tokens  in 
1860  in  response  to  a public  clamor  for  small  change!  Nevertheless,  this 
is  precisely  what  Chicago's  Shubael  Childs  proceeded  to  do.  The  only 
storecard  dated  to  1860  is  Child's  remarkably  beautiful  reverse  1356,  and 
it  has  a r2evealing  pattern  of  circulation. 

REVERSE  1356: 


IL150l-4a  Chicago 

R-3 

Watches,  Clocks  & Jewelry 

IL  150J-7a  Chicago 

R-9 

Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 

IL  150J-14a 

R-8 

IL  150J-14b 

R-8 

IL  150J-14C 

R-10 

IL  150AT-8a  Chicago 

R-3 

Grocer 

IL  150AZ-4a  Chicago 

R-2 

Wall  Papers 

IL  150BC-6a  Chicago 

R-5 

Dry  Goods 

IL  200A-4a  De  Kalb 

R-7 

Hardware 

Wl  920M-1  b Watertown 

R-4 

Good  For  One  Glass  Beer 

One  immediately 

notes  that 

Childs  struck  a limited  number  of 

pieces  for  his  own  firm, 

in  two  slightly  different  styles  (IL  150J  1-7  and 

8-14).  These  were  undoubtedly  samples,  and  one  would  love  to  know 
Childs'  reaction  to  their  reception.  He  must  have  been  disappointed  that 
only  four  merchants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  placed  orders,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  have  been  pleased  at  the  scale  and  diversity  of  their 
orders.  There  were  wall  paper  and  dry  goods  outlets  to  service,  a grocer 
and  a jeweler,  and  outside  Chicago  a hardware  store  and  tavern.  It  might 
seem  ominous,  however,  that  not  one  of  the  concerns  that  had  recently 
opted  to  advertise  its  wares  on  the  famous  "Business  Card"  tokens 
(reverse  1368),  which  were  struck  somewhere  in  the  period  1857-59,  is  to 
be  found  on  this  list. 
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REVERSE  1368: 


IA570A-1a  Lyons 

R-6 

IL25B-1a  Aurora 

R-4 

IL25B-1C 

R-9 

IL150B-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150B-1C 

R-8 

IL  150H-1a  Chicago 

R-4 

IL150M-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  1 50M-2a 

R-3 

IL  150M-2c 

R-9 

IL  150P-2a  Chicago 

R-6 

IL  150S-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL150T-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150T-2a 

R-5 

IL  150W-1a  Chicago 

R-2 

IL  150W-1C 

R-9 

IL  1 50W-2a 

R-2 

II  150X-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150X-1c 

R-9 

IL  150Z-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL150Z-1C 

R-9 

IL  150AD-1a  Chicago 

R-2 

IL  150  AD- 1c 

R-9 

IL  150AE-1a  Chicago 

R-4 

IL  150AH-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150AH-1c 

R-9 

IL  150AJ-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  1 50AJ-2a 

R-3 

IL  150AQ-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150AQ-1c 

R-9 

IL  150AU-1a  Chicago 

R-3 

IL  150BE-1a  Chicago 

R-5 

Grocer 

Watches,  Jewelry  & Silverware 
Hardware,  Nails  & Stoves 
Grocer 

Grocer  & Tea  Dealer 


Silverware,  Badge  & Metal  Mfr. 
Boots  & Shoes 
Boots  & Shoes 

Dry  Goods 


Grocer  & Tea  Dealer 

Brush  Factory  & Store 

Fancy  Dry  Goods 

Watches,  Clocks  & Jewelry 
Boots  & Shoes 

Family  Grocery 

Family  Groceries,  Crockery,  Etc., 
Wholesale  & Retail 
Jewelry  & Watch  Materials 

Family  Grocery 

Gold  Pen  Maker  & Jeweler 
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NY  80A-1a  Binghamton 

R-3 

Watches  & Jewelry 

NY  80A-1c 

R-8 

NY  80B-1a  Binghampton 

R-3 

Dry  Goods 

NY  80B-1c 

R-8 

NY  105M-1a  Buffalo 

R-5 

Bazaar 

The  various  nickel  tokens,  all  of  which  Fuld  estimates  to  be  R-8  or 
R-9,  appear  to  be  collector  strikes,  but  the  copper  issues  were  quite  clearly 
meant  to  circulate.  How  they  made  their  way  east  to  Buffalo  and  Bing- 
hampton  is  a mystery,  but  it  should  not  deflect  our  attention  from  the  real 
story  of  these  tokens,  which  takes  place  inside  Chicago.®  Here  we  find 
two  Lake  Street  jewelers  in  close  physical  proximity  to  one  another 
ordering  the  same  token-  Oppenheimer  & Metzger  at  no.  104  (AQ),  and 


W.  Treleaven  at  no.  150  (BE).  Competition  similarly  seems  to  have 
inspired  Judd  & Corthell  to  advertise  their  boots  and  shoes  (AH).  Their 
store,  at  106  Lake  Street,  had  a formidable  rival  in  the  twin  retail  outlets 
operated  by  the  Flaggs  at  nos.  181  (T)  and  189  (S).  At  first  glance, 
this  line  of  argument  would  not  seem  to  apply  to  Freedman,  Goodkind  & 
Co.,  who  sold  dry  goods  and  millinery  at  135  and  171  Lake  Street  (V,  W). 
However,  let  us  return  for  a moment  to  the  list  of  Chicago  businesses  that 
ordered  reverse  1356  in  1860.  Here  we  find  the  dry  goods  concern  of  C.  & 
S.  Stein-  at  177  Lake  Street  (BC)!  If  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  flooded 
with  Freedman  and  Goodkind  tokens  in  the  late  1850's,  in  1860  the  Steins 
may  well  have  decided  that  they  too  would  have  to  advertise  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  their  rival. 

With  competition  so  rife,  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  1861  Childs 
decided  to  issue  a steady  stream  of  new  tokens,  and  to  disseminate  them 
far.  and  wide.  In  all,  his  firm  would  this  year  issue  13  different  dated 
reverses  (1111-1119,  1206-1208,  1390),  which  were  successfully  peddled 
in  large  numbers  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  as  well  as  Illinois.^ 
Reverse  1111  is  one  of  the  two  issues  to  reach  all  four  states. 
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REVERSE  1111: 


IL150J-3a  Chicago 

R-3 

Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 

IL  1 50J-8a 

R-2 

II  1 50J-8b 

R-9 

IL  150N-2a  Chicago 

R-4 

Dairy 

IL150V-1a  Chicago 

R-8 

Dry  Goods  & Millinery 

IL150AA-1a  Chicago 

R-4 

Butchers 

IL  150AS-2a  Chicago 

R-9 

Passage  Certificates  & Bank  Drafts  on 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland 

IL  150AT-2a  Chicago 

R-7 

Grocer 

IL  150AZ-1a  Chicago 

R-9 

Wall  Paper 

IL  150BC-1a  Chicago 

R-8 

Dry  Goods 

1 L 825A-1  a Sycamore 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

IN  350A-1a  Goshen 

R-7 

Democratic  Job  Printing  Office 

IN  350B-1a  Goshen 

R-5 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

IN  350D-1a  Goshen 

R-6 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

IN  350E-1a  Goshen 

R-9 

Clothier 

IN  350G-1a  Goshen 

R-5 

Wholesale  Grocer  & Druggist,  Importer  of 
Liquors  & Cigars 

IN630A-11a  Mishawaka 

R-6 

Jeweler  & Optician 

Ml  185A-1a  Coldwater 

R-8 

Books  & Jewelry 

Ml  1 85A-2a 

R-8 

Ml  450E-1a  Hillsdale 

R-7 

Druggists  & Grocers 

Ml  450E-1b 

R-8 

Ml  450K-1a  Hillsdale 

R-4 

Dry  Goods,  Carpeting,  Etc. 

MI450L-1a  Hillsdale 

R-5 

Druggists  & Grocers 

Wl  300C-2a  Janesville 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  & Shoes, 
Hats,  Caps,  Groceries, 
Etc. 

Wl  300G-1b  Janesville 

R-6 

Iron,  Hardware,  Wagon  Stuff,  Etc. 

Wl  960A-1a  Whitewater 

R-5 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Boots  & Shoes 

Wl  960E-2a  Whitewater 

R-7 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries  & Liquors 
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There  are  several  pertinent  observations  to  be  made  about  this 
list.  First,  it  should  be  observed  that  only  one  of  the  merchants  who 
contracted  for  reverse  1368  before  the  war  is  to  be  encountered  here  (IL 
150V-1a,  R-8).  Indeed,  apart  from  Freedman  & Goodkind,  only  one  other 
business  in  the  reverse  1368  grouping  placed  an  order  at  any  point  in 
1860-62,  and  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  issue  in  question  is  also  quite  rare 
(IL  200A-3a,  R-8).  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  four  Chicago  busi- 
nesses that  had  ordered  tokens  with  reverse  1356  the  previous  year  are 
also  paired  with  this  reverse,  albeit  in  far  smaller  quantities  (AT-2a,  R-7; 


AZ-la,  R-9;  BC-la,  R-8).  Second,  continuing  a pattern  established  with 
reverse  1356,  Childs  once  again  chose  to  issue  multiple  examples  of 
reverse  1111  for  his  own  storecards.  However,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
1860  reverses,  the  most  common  of  which  is  considered  R-8,  two  of  the 
Childs  storecards  with  reverse  1111  were  struck  in  vast  quantities  (J-3a, 
R-3;  J-8a,  R-2).  This  may  reflect  more  aggressive  marketing  techniques 
inside  Chicago  itself,  but  travelling  salesmen  self-evidently  needed  sam- 
ples of  this  token  to  spread  around  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Michigan  as 
well. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  relevant  point.  It  may  be  obvious  that  Childs' 
agents  wrote  up  orders  for  his  product  in  all  three  neighboring  states,  but 
the  role  of  competition  as  the  driving  force  in  this  process  only  emerges  on 
closer  examination.  In  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  for  example,  only  two 
businesses  would  contract  for  any  of  Childs'  wares  in  1861,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  coincidental  that  both  retailed  dry  goods  and  groceries,  and 
opted  for  the  same  reverse  (A-la,  R-5;  E-2a,  R-7).  In  Hillsdale,  Michigan 
we  see  the  same  phenomenon  at  work:  two  retail  drug  and  grocery  outlets 
placed  orders  for  this  token  (E-la  and  1b,  R-7  and  R-8;  L-la,  R-5),  while  a 
third  would  purchase  reverse  1117  in  substantial  numbers  (0-2a,  R-5). 
Finally,  in  Goshen,  Indiana  we  see  advertising  at  work  on  both  the  retail 
and  wholesale  level.  Two  businesses-  Hascall,  Alderman  & Brown,  and 
Wm.  H.  Lash  & Co  - retailed  dry  goods  and  groceries,  and  they  both 
ordered  tokens  struck  with  reverse  1111  (B-la,  R-5;  D-la,  R-6).  C.G. 
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March,  a wholesale  grocer  and  druggist,  signed  on  as  well  (G-la,  R-5), 
and  that  raises  an  interesting  question.  Given  the  nature  of  their  business, 
is  it  likely  that  wholesalers  would  have  used  a one-cent  token  to  make 
change  for  their  customers  even  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  War 
Between  the  States? 


REVERSE  1112: 


IN  530C-1a  La  Porte  R-6  Jas.  Lewis  & Co. 

IN  530G-1a  La  Porte  R-9  Stoves  & Hardware 

REVERSE  1119: 


IN  530E-1a 

La  Porte 

R-7 

Clothiers 

IN  530F-2a 

La  Porte 

R-6 

Wholesale  & Retail  Grocer 

IN  530G-3a 

La  Porte 

R-5 

Stoves  & Hardware 

Here  are  two  quite  different  reverses  ("Childs  Manfr.  Chicago,"  and 
"Business  Card"  respectively)  that  Childs  chose  not  to  pair  with  his  own 
storecard  on  the  obverse,  and  which  surface  solely  in  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
One  might  well  ask:  why  do  we  not  see  reverse  1111  in  La  Porte,  or 
reverses  1112  and  1119  in  Goshen,  Mishawaka,  South  Bend  or  Elkhart? 
The  answer,  one  suspects-  admittedly  in  the  absence  of  any  corroborative 
evidence-is  that  reverse  1111  never  reached  La  Porte,  and  reverses  1112 
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and  1119  were  never  offered  anywhere  else.  Still,  even  in  so  limited  and 
enigmatic  a sample  one  can  plainly  see  how  advertising  determined  the 
choice  of  a particular  token.  One  name  appears  on  both  lists--  L.D. 
Webber’s  stove  and  hardware  outlet.  Given  a choice  between  a reverse 
that  advertised  the  Childs  firm,  and  one  that  read  "Business  Card," 
Webber  sensibly  opted  to  purchase  the  latter  in  quantity  (G-3a,  R-5).  The 
former  survives  in  such  small  numbers  that  once  again  the  suspicion 
lingers  that  these  pieces  were  designed  after  the  fact  for  collectors  (G~1a, 
R-9). 1 0 


REVERSE  1113: 


IL  150J-4a  Chicago 

R-8 

IL  1 50J-9a 

R-5 

IL  150AT-3a  Chicago 

R-8 

Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 
Grocer 


REVERSE  1117 


IL  825A-2a 

Sycamore 

R-5 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

Ml  450K-2a 

Hillsdale 

R-5 

Dry  Goods,  Carpeting,  Etc. 

Ml  450L-3a 

Hillsdale 

R-4 

Druggists  & Grocers 

Ml  450O-2a 

Hillsdale 

R-5 

Druggist  & Grocer 
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One  of  the  enduring  mysteries  of  the  storecard  series  is  why  one 
particular  reverse  might  attract  multiple  orders,  while  another  and  highly 
similar  die  gathered  dust  on  the  engraver's  shelf.  This  was  the  fate  to 
which  reverse  1113  was  consigned:  there  is  only  one  storecard,  for  a 
grocer  who  otherwise  appears  on  six  of  the  ten  1861  reverse  dies  that 
Childs  marketed  in  Chicago.  Did  Childs  strike  a limited  issue  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seduce  an  established  customer,  or  did  some 
collector  receive  these  as  part  of  a larger  order?  One  explanation  or  the 
other  must  stand  behind  IL  150AT-3a:  aesthetics  cannot  be  the  issue,  for 
reverse  1111  is  a crude  and  ugly  incarnation  of  this  handsome  reverse. 
Nor  can  it  be  a question  of  timing,  for  the  virtually  identical  reverse  1114 
circulated  widely.  Childs  certainly  produced  enough  samples  (J-9a  is  R-5), 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  the  public.  Did  Childs 
hold  this  die  in  reserve,  anticipating  an  avalanche  of  orders  that  never 
materialized? 

In  its  pattern  of  circulation,  reverse  1117  recalls  the  two  La  Porte 
dies.  We  are  dealing  yet  again  with  a die  that  Childs  chose  not  to  issue 
with  his  own  storecard,  and  which  also  did  not  find  a home  within  Chicago. 
In  the  absence  of  display  samples,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  how  this  die 
reached  Sycamore,  Illinois  and  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  nor  can  one  even 
begin  to  explain  why  it  should  have  been  restricted  to  so  unlikely  a pair- 
ing.11 In  the  case  of  two  of  the  Hillsdale  pieces,  however,  it  is  at  least 
clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  advertising  campaign.  As  we  have 
already  seen  the  Mott  brothers,  who  owned  a drug  and  grocery  store, 
initially  drew  upon  a storecard  paired  with  reverse  1111  to  draw  attention 
to  their  wares  (Ml  450L-1a,  R-5).  We  cannot  determine  whether  Childs 
was  using  two  different  dies  to  satisfy  one  very  large  order,  or  received 
two  separate  orders  from  the  Motts  during  the  course  of  the  year  for 
similar  quantities  of  tokens.  In  either  case,  if  we  assume  a 2-3%  survival 
rate  for  these  pieces,  it  would  appear  that  with  these  two  issues  the  Motts 
flooded  Hillsdale  and  its  environs  with  somewhere  between  9,075  and 
35,000  tokens,  a sum  to  which  the  rival  concern  of  George  W.  Underwood 
contributed  enormously  in  its  own  right  (450O-2a,  R-5).12  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  claim  that,  by  the  end  of  1861,  Hillsdale  was  awash  in 
storecards  from  these  two  businesses  alone. 
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REVERSE  1115: 


IL  1 50J-1 1 a Chicago 

R-7 

Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 

IL  150J-11b 

R-7 

IL150AT-6a  Chicago 

R-5 

Grocer 

IN530F-1a  La  Porte 

R-5 

Wholesale  & Retail  Grocer 

Ml  450L-2a  Hillsdale 

R-9 

Druggists  & Grocers 

Ml  4500-1  a Hillsdale 

R-9 

Druggist  & Grocer 

Both  Underwood  and  the  Motts  are  also  associated  with  reverse 
1115,  although  the  numbers  involved  are  exceedingly  small.  Childs 
manufactured  samples  in  both  copper  and  brass,  but  the  die  was  destined 
to  attract  only  two  significant  orders,  from  well-established  customers  in 
Chicago  and  La  Porte. 


REVERSE  1116: 


IL  150J-12a  Chicago 

R-5 

IL  150J-12b 

R-5 

IL  150J-12C 

R-9 

IL  150AT-6a  Chicago 

R-5 

IL  150BC-2a  Chicago 

R-3 

IN  530C-3a  La  Porte 

R-6 

Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 


Grocer 
Dry  Goods 
Jas.  Lewis  & CO. 
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REVERSE  1118: 


IL  150J-13a  Chicago  R-8 

II  150V-2a  Chicago  R-3 

IL150BC-3a  Chicago  R-5 

IN  530G-2a  La  Porte  R-3 


Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 
Dry  Goods  & Millinery 
Dry  Goods 
Stoves  & Hardware 


Reverses  1116  and  1118  were  also  released  solely  in  Chicago  and 
La  Porte,  but  their  appeal  was  similarly  limited  to  firms  that  were  already 
doing  business  with  Childs.  Following  a now  familiar  pattern,  Childs  opted 
to  strike  his  own  storecard  with  reverse  1116  in  copper,  brass  and  nickel, 
with  the  copper  and  brass  pieces  both  being  rated  R-5  (IL  150J-12a,b).  In 
contrast,  the  samples  struck  on  nickel  planchets  are  so  rare  (150J-12c, 
R-9)  that  one  suspects  them  to  have  been  produced  with  some  special 
purpose  in  mind;  the  pairing  with  reverse  1118  is  only  slightly  more 
obtainable  (150J-13a,  R-8). 

One  Chicago  business,  the  dry  goods  concern  of  C.  & S.  Stein  at 
177  Lake  Street,  received  both  reverses  in  respectable  quantities  (IL 
150BC-2a  and  3a,  R-3  and  R-5  respectively),  but  one  should  recall  that  in 


1860  they  had  already  obtained  sizeable  numbers  of  reverse  1356 
(150BC-6a,  R-5).  Their  principal  competitor,  the  Freedman  & Goodkind 
dry  goods  and  millinery  outlet  at  171  Lake  Street,  kept  pace  by  releasing  a 
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vast  number  of  reverse  1118  storecards  (150V-2a,  R-3);  their  dry  goods 
store  at  135  Lake  Street,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  far  and  away 
the  largest  consumer  of  reverse  1368  business  cards  in  the  late  1850's 
(150W-1a  and  2a,  both  R-2).  Thus  by  the  end  of  1861  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  Chicago's  Lake  Street,  like  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  was  hardly  suffering 
from  a shortage  of  spare  change! 

The  situation  on  nearby  State  Street  was  little  different.  W.G. 
Peck's  grocery  store,  which  had  also  released  impressive  quantities  of  a 
reverse  1356  storecard  the  previous  year  (150AT-8a,  R-3),  now  proceeded 
to  inundate  the  downtown  area  with  three  different  tokens;  reverses  1116 
(AT-6a)  and  1207  (AT-7a)  are  estimated  as  R-5,  while  reverse  1114 
(AT-4a)  is  still  more  common  at  R-4. 

In  La  Porte,  Indiana,  it  must  have  been  hard  to  ignore  L.D. 
Webber's  stove  and  hardware  store  in  1861.  We  have  already  referred  to 
his  reverse  1119  storecard  (IN  530G-3a,  R-5),  but  this  was  only  part  of  a 
far  larger  order  that  centered  on  reverse  1118  (G-2a,  R-3).  Jas.  Lewis  & 
Co.  added  a reverse  1116  storecard  (IN  530C-3a,  R-6)  to  their  above- 
mentioned  option  on  reverse  1112  (C-la,  R-6),  but  as  we  shall  see,  this 
firm's  token  is  the  most  common  example  of  reverse  1114  (IN  530C-2a, 
R-3).  A clothier  named  L.  Eliel  would  also  make  use  of  this  last  die  (IN 
530A-1a,  R-6),  which  means  that  five  of  the  seven  La  Porte  businesses  in 
the  storecard  series  received  orders  in  1861.  If  there  was  not  a single 
Flying  Eagle  or  Indian  cent  in  La  Porte  in  January  of  1862  (an  altogether 
unlikely  scenario),  the  town's  merchants  still  must  have  had  copper 
aplenty  in  their  tills. 


REVERSE  1114: 


IL  150J-10a  Chicago 
IL  150AT-4a  Chicago 
IN  260D-1a  Elkhart 
IN  350B-2a  Goshen 


R-9  Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 

R-4  Grocer 

R-5  Boots  & Shoes 

R-7  Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 
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Stoves  & Hardware 


IN  350F-1a 

Goshen 

R-4 

IN  350F-1b 

R-4 

IN  530A-1a 

La  Porte 

R-6 

IN  530C-2a 

La  Porte 

R-3 

IN  630C-1a 

Mishawaka 

R-5 

IN  860E-2a 

South  Bend 

R-4 

Clothier 

Jas.  Lewis  & Co. 
Groceries  & Provisions 
Baker  & Grocer 


Familiar  names  abound.  The  Chicago  grocer  W.G.  Peck  placed  a 
substantial  order:  IL  150AT-4a  has  the  lowest  rarity  number  of  the  six 
Childs  reverses  that  he  received  this  year,  but  it  bears  repeating  that  his 
1860  token  (8a)  is  even  more  common.  Since  the  country  would  not 
suffer  a dramatic  shortage  of  circulating  coin  until  the  summer  of  1862, 
one  is  again  compelled  to  question  the  assumption  that  these  tokens 
functioned  as  a surrogate  coinage.  Goshen's  Hascall,  Alderman  & Brown 
were  also  receiving  a second  discrete  reverse  (IN  350B-2a),  but  this  one 


appears  to  be  a good  deal  more  rare  than  the  token  muled  with  reverse 
1111  (la,  R-5).  In  contrast,  reverse  1114  is  far  the  most  common  of  the 
three  1861  Childs  tokens  promoting  La  Porte's  Jas.  Lewis  & Co.  (IN 
530C-1a,  R-6;  3a,  R-6).  Goshen's  Lawrence  & Noble  contracted  for  large 
numbers  of  this  reverse,  which  they  received  about  equally  in  copper  and 
brass.  However,  like  the  La  Porte  clothier  I.  Eliel,  a classic  single  token 
merchant,  they  would  place  no  further  orders  for  the  balance  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  it  is  worth  stressing  that  of  the  seven  Goshen  merchants  who 
appear  in  the  storecard  series,  six  ordered  from  Childs  in  1861,  and  then 
are  never  heard  from  again.  This  was  not  for  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  peddlers  who  passed  through  the  community:  the  dry  goods  merchant 
J.L.  Kindig  would  place  orders  with  the  Cincinnati  die  sinker  John  Stanton 
in  both  1863  and  1864  (350C,  8 varieties).  The  same  pattern,  we  have 
just  remarked,  also  emerges  at  La  Porte:  five  merchants  contracting  with 
Childs  in  1861,  with  a sixth  concern,  the  watchmakers  J.  Faller  & Son, 
opting  in  1863  for  storecards  produced  by  Mishawaka's  Henry  Higgins 
(530B,  4 varieties).13  In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  it  is  hard  to  sustain 
the  argument  that  Goshen  and  La  Porte  suffered  from  a chronic  shortage 
of  circulating  copper  in  1863-64. 
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What  is  most  interesting  about  this  die,  however,  is  its  appearance 
in  Elkhart,  Mishawaka  and  South  Bend--  three  northern  Indiana  markets 
that  Childs  apparently  had  difficulty  penetrating.  Only  one  Elkhart 
merchant,  a boot  and  shoe  retailer  by  the  name  of  John  Guipe,  ordered 
any  of  the  Childs  reverses  in  the  1111-1119  sequence.  Henry  Higgins,  a 
Mishawaka  jeweler  and  optician  by  trade,  made  use  of  three  Childs 
reverses-  1111  (1861),  1097  (1863)  and  1383  (undated)-  before 
beginning  to  manufacture  storecards  in  his  own  right  in  1863.  It  is 
probably  not  a coincidence  that  Higgins'  only  customer  in  Mishawaka  was 
the  grocer  B.  Holcomb  (630B,  2 varieties).  It  was,  let  us  recall,  a grocer 
named  S.H.  Judkins  who  placed  the  order  for  reverse  1 1 14  in  1861 . 

South  Bend  ultimately  proved  far  more  profitable  for  Childs.  J.C. 
Knoblock,  a self-described  "Agt./Baker/&/Grocer"  received  a storecard 
paired  with  reverse  1207  in  almost  the  same  quantity  as  reverse  1114,  and 
in  1863  he  would  place  another  large  order,  this  time  for  reverse  1099.  In 
1863  Childs  would  also  receive  contracts  from  Hammonds  Shoe  Store 
(860D,  2 varieties),  the  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  A.M.  Purdy  (860F,  2 
varieties),  and  a purveyor  of  dry  goods  named  George  Wyman  (860G,  6 
varieties).  In  turn,  it  was  no  doubt  the  stiff  competition  offered  by  Knob- 
lock  and  Wyman  that  persuaded  S.M.  Chord  to  opt  for  a Higgins  store- 
card. Chord  dealt  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery  and  carpets-  and  his 
storecard  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  South  Bend  issues  (860C-1a, 
R-3). 


REVERSE  1206: 


IL  150J-5a  Chicago 
IL  150AZ-2a  Chicago 
IN  260A-3a  Elkhart 
Wl  700E-2a  Racine 


R-2  Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 
R-3  Wall  Papers 
R-5  Hardware  and  Stoves 
R-9  Trunk  & Harness  Dealer 
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REVERSE  1208: 


IL  150J-6a  Chicago  R-8  Childs  Die  Sinker  & Engraver 

IL  150AZ-3a  Chicago  R-2  Wall  Papers 

IN  260A-5a  Elkhart  R-8  Hardware  and  Stoves 

Reverses  1206-1208  feature  a radical  shift  in  design.  Each 
depicts  an  eagle  with  its  wings  spread,  a shield  in  lieu  of  the  breast,  a 
clutch  of  arrows  in  one  claw,  and  the  proverbial  olive  branch  in  the  other. 
UNION  appears  above  the  eagle,  with  the  date  (1861)  below.  In  the  case 
of  reverses  1206  and  1208,  this  won  a new  and  quite  substantial  order 
from  F.E.  Rigby’s  wall  paper  concern  at  81  Randolph  Street  in  Chicago. 
Rigby,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  apparently  the  largest  consumer  of  the 
1860  reverse  die  1356  (150AZ-4a,  R-2);  he  now  acquires  two  additional 
storecards,  the  one  rated  as  R-2  and  the  other  as  R-3!  If  Rigby  truly 
needed  tokens  in  such  vast  quantities  in  order  to  make  change,  then  his 
store  must  have  been  the  wallpaper  capital  of  the  entire  known  universe. 

One  of  Childs'  representatives  also  brought  back  a second 
worthwhile  contract  from  Elkhart,  this  time  from  the  hardware  and  stove 
dealer  William  Brooks.  Brooks  and  the  aforementioned  John  Guipe  also 
received  reverse  1207  storecards  in  sufficient  quantity  to  suggest  that,  in 
1861,  their  combined  orders  kept  the  streets  of  Elkhart  awash  in  tokens.14 

REVERSE  1207: 
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IL25A-1a  Aurora 

R-3 

Leather,  Harness,  Etc. 

IL  150V-3a  Chicago 

R-8 

Dry  Goods  & Millinery 

IL150AA-3a  Chicago 

R-8 

Butchers 

IL150AT-7a  Chicago 

R-5 

Grocer 

IL150BC-5a  Chicago 

R-5 

Dry  Goods 

IL  200A-3a  De  Kalb 

R-8 

Hardware 

IL  825A-4a  Sycamore 

R-7 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Etc. 

IN  260A-4a  Elkhart 

R-6 

Hardware  and  Stoves 

IN  260D-3a  Elkhart 

R-5 

Boots  & Shoes 

IN  860E-3a  South  Bend 

R-5 

Baker  & Grocer 

Ml  200A-4a  Corunna 

R-5 

Stoves  & Hardware 

Wl  300C-4a  Janesville 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  & Shoes/ 
Hats  & Caps,  Groceries,  Etc. 

WI700E-3a  Racine 

R-6 

T runk  & Harness  Dealer 

In  terms  of  its  distribution,  reverse  1207  must  certainly  be  con- 
sidered a great  success  for  the  Childs  workshop.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  this  token  found  homes  in  four  states,  it  brought  the  firm  a lucrative 
blend  of  contracts  from  new  and  established  customers.  IL  150AT-7a  is 
one  of  the  six  different  Childs  products  that  Peck  the  grocer  would  receive 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  while  IL  150BC-5a  completes  a similarly 
impressive  run  of  storecards  for  the  dry  goods  outlet  of  C.  and  S.  Stein. 
The  Sycamore  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  run  by  Lott  and  Warner  now 
had  a patriotic  token  to  dole  out  in  tandem  with  their  more  explicitly 
commercial  reverse  1117  storecards--  an  observation  that  also  applies  to 


Elkhart's  John  Guipe  and  South  Bend's  J.C.  Knoblock  (reverse  1114).  As 
we  have  just  seen,  however,  William  Brooks  of  Elkhart  was  now  doing 
business  with  Childs  for  the  first  time,  taking  possession  of  a very  large 
order  made  up  in  approximately  equal  parts  of  reverses  1206  and  1207. 
The  Racine  storecard  crafted  for  J.W.  English's  trunk  and  harness 
business  was  the  first  of  many  orders  that  Childs  would  receive  from  this 
community  during  the  war-  a tale  that  would  be  repeated,  albeit  on  a 
much  more  modest  scale,  in  Corunna,  Michigan.  Still,  it  appears  that  the 
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largest  single  order  for  reverse  1207  went  to  another  new  customer, 
Aurora's  Ira  Fitch.  It  had  been  at  least  two  years  since  Childs  had  last 
dispatched  a storecard  to  Aurora  (Gates  & Trask  had  consumed  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  a reverse  1368  storecard,  IL  25B-1a,  R-4),  and  this 
would  be  the  last  storecard  that  Childs  would  send  out  during  the  war-  but 
just  how  many  storecards  did  a dealer  in  leather  and  harness  require  to 
make  change? 

IL  150V-3a  and  150AA-3a  appear  to  have  been  struck  after  the 
fact  for  collectors,  and  one  can  probably  dismiss  Wl  300C~4a  in  the  same 
fashion:  at  some  point,  Chapman's  One  Price  Store  would  purchase 
storecards  in  quantity  (300C-1a,  R-5).  Nevertheless,  a cautionary  note  is 
in  order.  Not  all  storecards  with  very  high  rarity  number  can  be  made  to 
conform  with  this  conventional  explanation,  a fact  that  emerges  crisply 
from  an  analysis  of  reverse  1390,  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  products 
emanating  from  Childs'  workshop,  ostensibly  in  1861. 

REVERSE  1390: 


IL  150AI-3a  Chicago 

R-8 

Bread/  Good  For  One  Loaf 

IL  150AI-3b 

R-7 

IL  150AI-3bi 

R-9 

IL  210A-2a 

Dixon 

R-9 

Groceries  & Dry  Goods 

IL  320B-2a 

Freeport 

R-8 

Butter  & Eggs 

IL  695A-2a 

Peru 

R-8 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Boots  & Shoes 

Ml  5B-3a 

Adrian 

R-8 

Hardware,  Stoves  & Tin 

Ml  280A-3a 

E.  Saginaw 

R-9 

Druggist 

Ml  480C-4a 

Hudson 

R-8 

Druggist 

Ml  525A-2a 

Jackson 

R-8 

Druggist 

Ml  530C-4a 

Kalamazoo 

R-9 

One  Price  Cash  Store 

Ml  530F-3a 

Kalamazoo 

R-9 

Hats,  Caps,  Boots  & Shoes 

Ml  610A-2a 

Marshall 

R-9 

Stoves,  Hardware,  Tools  & Tinware 

Ml  700B-2a 

Niles 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  & Shoes 

Ml  900B-2a 

Schoolcraft 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Boots  & Shoes 
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Ml  960A-11a 

Ypsilanti 

R-9 

Dry  Goods,  Manfrs.  Boots  & Shoes 

OH  840A-2a 

Stryker 

R-9 

Druggists 

Wl  410G-3a 

Madison 

R-9 

Brewery 

Wl  700G-5a 

Racine 

R-8 

Reapers  & Mowers 

NL  25b 

R-9 

Good  for  5 Cts  in  Goods  at  Sutlers 

Store/  H.  Lester/  51st  R.  III.  5. 


A veritable  cornucopia  of  new  business  confronts  us  here--  or  so  it 
would  appear.  There  are  sixteen  new  merchants  in  fourteen  new  towns, 
but  there  is  also  a solitary  R-7;  without  exception,  the  remaining  twenty 
pieces  are  considered  R-8  or  R-9!  One  might  easily  conclude  that  the 
entire  mintage  was  destined  for  collectors,  and  in  some  instances  this 
surmise  would  certainly  be  correct.  In  1863,  for  example,  Freeport's  D.S. 
Brewster,  a dealer  in  butter  and  eggs,  would  order  a storecard  paired  with 
reverse  1209  in  generous  numbers  (IL  320B-1a,  R-4);  the  same  year  saw 
the  Lininger  brothers  of  Peru  receiving  a reverse  1357  storecard  in  about 
the  same  quantity  (IL  695A-1a).  What,  however,  are  we  to  do  with  the 
three  druggist  storecards  emanating  from  East  Saginaw,  Hudson,  and 
Jackson,  Michigan?  Ml  280A-1a  and  2a  both  date  to  1863,  and  both 
employ  Childs  reverses,  but  they  are  considered  R-9  and  R-8  respectively. 
Exactly  the  same  situation  awaits  us  in  Hudson.  Ml  480C-1a,  2a  and  3a 
were  all  manufactured  by  Childs  and  date  to  1863,  but  they  are  respec- 
tively considered  R-8,  R-9  and  R-9.  Likewise  in  Jackson,  Ml  525A-1a  may 
date  to  1863  and  may  trace  its  provenance  back  to  Childs,  but  it  is  also 
R-8.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  in  all  three  instances  a legitimate  busi- 
ness strike  in  respectable  numbers  was  issued,  subsequently  to  vanish 
completely.  It  would  be  still  simpler  to  argue  that  in  each  case  at  least  one 
of  the  1863  issues  has  had  its  rarity  inflated,  but  these  tokens  rarely  enter 
the  marketplace,  and  such  an  explanation  appears  more  and  more 
implausible  with  each  passing  year.  There  remains  one  other  workable 
hypothesis.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  every  merchant  would  have  placed 
an  order  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  samples  that  the  travelling  salesman 
laid  out  before  him.  Some  would  have  insisted  on  seeing  an  example  of 
the  finished  product  before  they  entered  into  an  agreement  that  involved  a 
substantial  cash  commitment.  Some  percentage  of  this  group  would  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  final  product,  while  others  may  have  simply 
changed  their  minds  about  the  whole  business  before  the  salesman  next 
contacted  them.  This  would  be  eminently  human  behavior,  and  it  would 
nicely  explain  why  the  salesman,  still  hoping  eventually  to  place  an  order, 
would  subsequently  return  with  a few  samples  of  a new  die  pairing. 
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REVERSE  1072: 


IL  150BB-1a  Chicago  R-5  Deutsches  Gast  & Boarding  House 

REVERSE  1358: 


Ml  370H-1a  Grand  Rapids  R-9  Dry  Goods  & Groceries 
Ml  370H-1b  R-2 

NY  940A-1a  Waterloo  R-3  Druggist  & Book  Seller 

There  are  a couple  of  other  reverses  dated  to  1861.  A.W. 
Escherich  filled  one  order  for  his  reverse  1072;  and  reverse  1358,  which  is 
of  unknown  provenance,  surfaces  in  Michigan  and  New  York.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  unusual  storecard  that  should  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  This  is  an 
ornate  pictorial  of  a cook  stove  that  was  issued  for  the  Grand  Rapids  firm 
of  Foster  & Metcalf.  The  reverse  reads  "1861/  Workers  In/  Copper,  Tin/ 
Brass,/  And/  Heavy  Sheet  Iron,/  Plumbing,/  Gas  Fitting/  Etc.  Etc.  Etc."  (Ml 
370C,  7 varieties).  Two  of  the  varieties  (1b,  2a1)  were  struck  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  considered  R-4  today.  One  would  love  to  know  more  about 
an  order  placed  by  a solitary  merchant  in  western  Michigan  with  a 
Connecticut  die  sinker  in  1861,  but  the  records  simply  do  not  exist.  At 
least  one  other  Grand  Rapids  firm  was  impressed  with  this  Connecticut 
product,  however,  for  in  1862  another  order  flowed  east,  and  another  even 
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more  ornate  pictorial  of  a cook  stove  was  manufactured  in  still  larger 
quantity  for  Goodrich  & Gay,  self-described  "Dealers/  In/  Hardware/  Iron 
Steel,/  Nails  & Glass"  (Ml  370D). 

REVERSE  1307 


Ml  370D-2a  Grand  Rapids  R-2 
Ml  370D-2b  R-2 


REVERSE  1308: 


Ml  370D-3a  Grand  Rapids  R-9 
Ml  370D-3b  R-915 

In  1862,  however,  Childs'  real  competition  came  not  from  the  east  but 
from  Cincinnati's  John  Stanton. 


REVERSE  1007 
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Watches  and  Clocks 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  & Shoes 
Trimmings  & Fancy  Goods 


IL  150AG-1a  Chicago  R-9 
IN  370A-1a  Hagerstown  R-6 
OH  165AE-1a  Cincinnati  R-9 
OH  165AE-1a1  R-4 

OH  165AE-1b  R-9 

OH  165AH-1a  Cincinnati  R-3 
OH  165AL-1a  Cincinnati  R-7 
OH  165BA-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 
OH  165CB-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 
OH  165DP-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 
OH  165DV-1a  Cincinnati  R-6 
OH  165DW-1a  Cincinnati  R-9 
OH  165EG-1a  Cincinnati  R-9 
OH  165EJ-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 
OH  165EL-1a  Cincinnati  R-7 
OH  165EQ-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 
OH  165ER-1a  Cincinnati  R-5 
OH  165FF-1a  Cincinnati  R-5 
OH  165GC-1a  Cincinnati  R-9 
OH  165GY-25a  Cincinnati  R-5 
OH  360A-1a  Greenville  R-9 
OH  360A-1a1  R-4 

OH  360A-1b  R-9 

OH  695A-1a  Orrville  R-7 


Spice  Mills 

Bookbinder,  Stationer  & Fancy  Goods 

Fancy  Goods  & Toys 

Staple  & Fancy  Grocer 

Butcher 

Fruit  Dealer 

Morgan  & Ferry 

Boots  & Shoes 

Staple  & Fancy  Groceries 

Fancy  Goods  & Notions 

H.A.  Ratterman 

Confectioner 

Paper  Hangings  & Fancy  Goods 

Butcher 

John  Zeltner 

Staple  & Fancy  Grocers 


Hardware,  Books,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Even  to  the  casual  observer,  it  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
distribution  of  the  three  1862  Stanton  reverses  (1007-1009)  is  markedly 
different  than  the  pattern  exhibited  by  Childs'  storecards  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  case  of  reverse  1007,  the  eye  is  first  drawn  to  IL  150AG-1a, 
one  of  the  enduring  mysteries  in  the  storecard  series.  Fuld  lists  nine 
different  varieties  involving  six  different  mulings  for  S.A.  Ingram,  a retailer 
of  watches  and  clocks.  All  are  R-9,  and  all  but  this  token  were  manu- 
factured by  another  Cincinnati  die  sinker,  William  Lanphear.  At  R-6,  the 
Hagerstown  storecard  is  the  most  common  of  the  very  select  group  of 
tokens  that  Stanton  placed  in  Indiana  during  the  course  of  the  year-  the 
leading  edge,  so-to-speak,  of  an  incursion  that  would  only  begin  to  reap 
serious  dividends  in  1863.  The  remainder  of  this  large  issue  stems 
overwhelmingly  from  Cincinnati,  and  it  offers  little  in  the  way  of  discern- 
able  patterns.  It  should  be  emphasized  above  all  that  the  kind  of  com- 
petitive advertising  that  is  so  evident  in  the  Childs  storecards  of  1861 
barely  causes  a ripple  here.  When  one  discounts  the  issues  that  seem 
clearly  to  have  been  struck  after  the  fact  for  collectors  (OH  165AE-1a, 
AE-lb,  DW-la,  EG-la,  GC-la),  twelve  different  Cincinnati  merchants 
remain,  with  interests  that  only  minimally  overlap.  The  phrase  "fancy 
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goods"  may  recur  five  times,  but  Chr.  Schloendorn  was  a paper  hanger  by 
trade  (165FF),  while  L.  Eckert  concentrated  on  bookbinding  and  stationery 
(165AL).  Costello's  Trimmings  & Fancy  Goods  at  138  Fifth  Street  (165AE) 
may  have  operated  in  the  same  retail  sector  as  J.G.  Pleisteiner's  Fancy 
Goods  & Notions  shop  at  555  Vine  Street  (165EL),  but  the  two  businesses 
were  about  a mile  apart.  Pleisteiner’s  competition  came  instead  from  John 
Galvagni's  establishment  at  513  Vine  (165BA).  The  two  shops  were 
located  on  the  same  block,  but  in  fairness  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
Pleisteiner  oriented  his  business  to  notions  and  Galvagni  to  toys.  There 
are  in  addition  a pair  of  staple  and  fancy  grocers,  but  here  as  well  it  is 
about  a mile  from  C.C.  Hyatt's  store  on  the  corner  of  Freeman  and  Poplar 
(165CB)  to  the  Peebles  outlet  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Race  (165EJ). 
What  remains  is  an  intriguing  jumble  of  butchers,  fruit  dealers,  confec- 
tioners, a manufacturer  and/or  outlet  for  spice  mills,  and  John  Zeltner's 
National  Hall.  The  tapestry  is  sufficiently  complex  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  Stanton  was  filling  a need  for  circulating  small  change,  but  the 
appearance  on  this  list  of  George  R.  Dixon  & Co.  and  its  spice  mills  warns 
us  against  undue  generalization.  OH  165AH-1a  is  rated  R-3,  but  the  firm 
also  received  massive  quantities  of  reverse  dies  1008  (2a,  R-3)  and  1009 
(3a,  R-4)  in  1862,  and  a large  additional  order  would  be  filled  in  1863  (5a, 
R-3).  If  the  firm's  primary  intent  was  to  make  change  rather  than  adver- 
tise, then  the  scale  of  retail  activity  that  is  implied  by  these  issues  staggers 
the  imagination. 

REVERSE  1008: 


IN800C-1a  Richmond 

R-7 

Watch  Maker  & Jeweler 

IN  800C-1i 

R-9 

IN950A-1b  Warsaw 

R-9 

Oysters,  Confectionary,  Cigars,  Etc. 

MO  910A-1a  St.  Louis 

R-6 

Drovers  Hotel 

MO  910A-1i 

R-9 

OH  165G-1a  Cincinnati 

R-2 

Butter  & Eggs 

OH  165J-1a  Cincinnati 

R-5 

Boots,  Shoes  & Groceries 

OH  165AA-1a  Cincinnati 

R-5 

Boots  & Shoes 

Oh  165AE-2a  Cincinnati 

R-9 

Trimmings  & Fancy  Goods 
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OH  165AH-2a  Cincinnati  R-3 

OH  165AH-2b  R-6 

OH  165AH-2i  R-9 

OH  165AJ-1a  Cincinnati  R-3 

OH  165AO-1a  Cincinnati  R~4 

OH  165BL-1a  Cincinnati  R-5 

OH  165BV-1 5a  Cincinnati  R-5 

OH  165BW-1a  Cincinnati  R-4 

OH  165DJ-1a  Cincinnati  R-3 

OH  165DJ-15a  R-2 

OH  165DP-2a  Cincinnati  R-3 

OH  165DW-2a  Cincinnati 
OH  165DW-8a  R -4 

OH  165EG-2a  Cincinnati  R-6 

OH  165EJ-2a  Cincinnati  R-2 

OH  165EQ-2a  Cincinnati  R-9 

OH  165EQ-2a1  R-3 

OH  165EQ-2b  R-9 

OH  165ER-2a  Cincinnati  R-2 

OH  165GC-2a  Cincinnati  R-8 

OH  165GL-1a  Cincinnati  R-9 

OH  165GL-1a1  R-2 

OH  165GS-1a  Cincinnati  R-7 

OH  165GS-4a  R-4 

OH  165GY-26a  Cincinnati  R-3 

OH  240A-1a  Defiance  R-3 


Spice  Mills 


Importer  of  Watches  & Jewelry 
Grocer 

Wholesale  Grocer 
Farmers  Hotel/  Good  For  5 Cents 
Drugs  & Medicines 
Vest  Manufacturers 

Butcher 

Morgan  & Ferry 

Boots  & Shoes 

Staple  & Fancy  Groceries 

H.A.  Ratterman 


Confectioner 

Butcher 

Staple  & Fancy  Grocer 

Dry  Goods 

John  Zeltner 
Premium  Steel  Pens 


Since  Richmond  was  an  important  rail  center,  and  both  Hagers- 
town and  Richmond  were  serviced  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a second  Stanton  storecard 
surface  in  eastern  Indiana  in  1862.  Nor,  despite  the  distances  involved,  is 
it  particularly  surprising  to  find  one  of  his  products  arriving  in  St.  Louis:  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  provided  a direct  link  between  the  two  river 
towns  via  Vincennes,  Indiana.  It  is,  however,  the  continuing  concentration 
of  Stanton's  efforts  in  Cincinnati  itself,  the  blend  of  old  and  new  cus- 
tomers, and  the  broad  mix  of  businesses  and  professions  that  once  again 
stand  out.  There  is  another  round  of  tokens  advertising  George  Dixon's 
spice  mills  (165AH-2a,  2b),  and  the  1008  storecard  for  Adam  Metz's 
butcher  shop  at  957  Central  Ave.  (165  DP-2a)  is  even  more  common  than 
his  1007  reverse.  H.A.  Ratterman  (165EQ-2a1)  and  John  Zeltner 
(165GY-26a)  likewise  complemented  their  reverse  1007  storecards  with 
even  larger  quantities  of  reverse  1008,  a pattern  that  also  holds  true  for 
the  Peebles  grocery  store  at  Fifth  and  Race  (165EJ-2a)  and  John  Ravy's 
confectionery  store  at  185  Race  Street  (165ER-2a). 
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Setting  aside  the  collector  issues,  there  are  thirteen  additional 
Cincinnati  merchants  who  made  extensive  use  of  reverse  1008  storecards, 
with  three  of  these  also  receiving  noteworthy  shipments  of  reverse  1009. 
These  three  are  a wholesale  grocer  named  W.W.  Hanley  at  25  Main 
Street  (165BL-1a,  2a);  the  Marsh  & Miner  vest  manufacturing  firm  at  207 
Wade  Street  (165DJ-1a,  15a;  2a1);  and  O'Donoghue  & Naish's  boots  and 
shoes  outlet  at  164  West  Fifth  Street  (165EG-2a,  3a).  There  must  have 
been  some  competition  between  O'Donoghue  & Naish  and  the  oddly 
mixed  boots,  shoes  and  grocery  store  of  R.  Bathgate  at  198  West  Sixth 
Street  (165J-1a),  and  Bathgate  will  have  also  looked  upon  A.B.  Wilson's 
staple  and  fancy  grocery  store  at  224  West  Sixth  (165GL-1a1)  as  a rival, 
but  the  degree  to  which  their  stocks  overlapped  is  obviously  open  to 
question.  These  are,  however,  the  only  retailers  receiving  reverse  1008 
for  whom  it  might  be  claimed  that  competition  was  the  force  driving  their 
decision  to  purchase  storecards.  Another  boot  and  shoe  store  at  154  Main 
Street  (165AA-1a)  was  physically  well  removed  from  these  firms,  while  J. 
Ferguson's  grocery  store  on  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Vine  Streets 
(165AO-1a)  was  similarly  distant  from  its  storecard  rivals.  The  stores 
selling  butter  and  eggs  (165G-1a),  imported  watches  and  jewelry 
(165AJ-1a),  drugs  and  medicines  (165BW-1a),  and  dry  goods  (165GS-1a, 
4a)  stand  alone,  as  do  Morgan  & Ferry  (165DW-2a,  8a)  and  the  Farmers 
Hotel  (165BV-15a).  A systemic  shortage  of  small  change  may  well  lurk  in 
the  background  of  these  issues. 

REVERSE  1009: 


MO  910A-2a  St.  Louis 

R-7 

Drovers  Hotel 

OH  165F-1a  Cincinnati 

R-3 

Staple  & Fancy  Groceries 

OH  1 65F-1  i 

R-9 

OH  165R-1a  Cincinnati 

R-6 

Sets  Lunch  at  Brighton  Hotel 

OH  165R-1b 

R-7 

OH  1 65R-1  i 

R-9 

OH  165R-8a 

R-9 

1 Promise  to  Pay  5 Cents 

OH  165R-13a 

R-9 

1 Promise  to  Pay  1 0 Cents 
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OH  165Z-1a  Cincinnati 

R-6 

Bakery/  Good  For  One  Cent 

OH  165AH-3a  Cincinnati 

R-4 

Spice  Mills 

OH  1 65AH-3b 

R-8 

OH  165AH-3i 

R-8 

OH  165BL-2a  Cincinnati 

R-6 

Wholesale  Grocer 

OH  165BM-1a  Cincinnati 

R-5 

Superior  Card  & Mercantile  Printer 

OH  165BM-1d 

R-9 

OH  165BM-4a 

R-7 

OH  165BM-4a1 

R-5 

OH  165BM-4i 

R-9 

OH  165BO-1a  Cincinnati 

R-3 

Grocer  & Commission  Merchant 

OH  165BO-1b 

R-9 

OH  165BO-1b1 

R-9 

OH  165B01i 

R-9 

OH  165DD-1a  Cincinnati 

R-3 

Gents  Furnishing  Goods 

OH  165DD-7a 

R-9 

OH  165DD-7a1 

R-5 

OH  165DJ-2a  Cincinnati 

R-9 

Vest  Manufacturers 

OH  165DJ-2a1 

R-2 

OH  165DJ-2b 

R-8 

OH  165DJ-2i 

R-9 

OH  165DJ-16a 

R-5 

OH  165DJ-16b 

R-9 

OH  165EG-3a  Cincinnati 

R-3 

Boots  & Shoes 

OH  165EG-3b 

R-9 

OH  165EJ-2a  Cincinnati 

R-3 

Staple  & Fancy  Groceries 

OH  165FN-2a  Cincinnati 

R-5 

Attorney  & Counselor  At  Law 

OH  165FX-1a  Cincinnati 

R-6 

John  Stanton,  Manufacturer  of  Store 
Cards  & Stencils,  Stamps  & Brands 

OH  165FX-1b 

R-9 

OH  165FX-1i 

R-7 

OH  165GC-3a  Cincinnati 

R-6 

Butcher 

OH  165GM-1a  Cincinnati 

R-9 

Good  For  5 Cents 

OH  165GM-1a1 

R-8 

NL-39a 

R-8 

S.  Whited  & Co./  Sutlers  97'  Ills.  Vol./ 
Good  for  10  Cents  in  Goods 

Other  than  another  modest  quantity  of  tokens  for  the  Drovers 
Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  the  storecards  muled  with  reverse  1009  stem  exclu- 
sively from  Cincinnati.  We  have  already  established  that  two  of  these 
storecards  went  out  to  firms  that  also  received  large  orders  of  reverses 
1007-1008  (OH  165AH-3a,  EJ-2a);  we  have  similarly  seen  that  four  others 
(165BL-2a,  DJ-2a1  and  16a,  EG-3a)  were  either  mixed  in  with  a shipment 
of  reverse  1008  issues,  or  released  subsequently.  This  leaves  nine  Cin- 
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cinnati  businesses  that  were  now  entering  the  storecard  fray  for  the  first 
time.16  Some  are  from  familiar  professions:  there  is  a butcher  with  a stall 


in  the  Market  (165GC-3a);  a Grocer  and  Commission  Merchant,  one  M. 
Harzel,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and  Elm  (165BO-1a);  and  a staple 
and  fancy  grocery  store  operated  by  J.S.  Austin  at  Fifth  and  Elm.  Harzel 
and  Austin  were  not  only  close  to  one  another  but  also  to  the  Peebles 
grocery  at  Fifth  and  Race  (165EJ),  which  raises  the  distinct  possibility  that 
competition  inspired  all  three  issues.  While  this  argument  cannot  be 
plausibly  introduced  with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  merchants  in  question, 
still  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that  a need  for  small  change  drove 
every  issue.  Stanton  himself  is  among  those  under  consideration:  he 
labels  himself  a "Manufacturer  of  Store  Cards  & Stencils,  Stamps  & 
Brands"  (165FX-1a).  Surely  these  tokens  were  meant  to  advertise  his 
product,  and  the  same  must  also  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  M. 
Mendal  Shafer,  the  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law  at  57  Third  Street.  OH 
165FN-2a  is  R-5,  but  lal  is  R-2,  and  5-a  is  R-3!  The  same  reservation 
applies  to  Harpel,  the  "Superior  Card  & Mercantile  Printer"  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  Third  and  Vine  (165BM-1a).  It  is  only  when  one  turns  to  the 
classic  retail  outlets-  Cole's  Bakery  (165Z-1a),  the  Sunday-only  lunch 
counter  at  the  Brighton  Hotel  (165R-1a),  the  Gents  Furnishing  Goods 
outlet  of  Leavitt  and  Bevis  at  Fifth  and  Vine  (165DD-1a),  and  the  above- 
mentioned  grocery  stores  run  by  Peebles,  Harzel  and  Austin-  that  one  can 
confidently  speak  of  businesses  that  would  have  experienced  progressive 
difficulty  in  making  small  change  across  the  course  of  1862.  Since  the 
three  grocers  were  close  enough  to  one  another  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  their  tokens  were  also  competitive  in  nature,  this  forcibly  reminds  us 
that  in  1862  one  should  not  necessarily  treat  these  various  explanations  as 
mutually  exclusive. 
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REVERSE  1401 


OH  745A-3a 

Portsmouth 

R-9 

Exchange 

OH  745B-6a 

Portsmouth 

R-10 

Wholesale  Liquors 

TN  600C-4a 

Memphis 

R-8 

Drayage 

TN  600D-4a 

Memphis 

R-8 

Drayage 

TN  600D-4a1 

Memphis 

R-10 

One  may  suitably  close  this  discussion  of  Stanton's  1 862  reverses 
with  two  small  issues  that  are  as  mysterious  as  Childs'  reverse  1390. 
Reverse  1401  reads  "Good  For  25  Cents;"  it  has  been  found  in  only  two 
cities,  and  in  quantities  that  suggest  a posthumous  strike  for  collectors. 
There  are  also  a trio  of  tokens  dated  1862  that  read  "Good  For  10  Cents" 
(OH  415A-3b,  R-9;  745A-2b  and  2bp,  both  R-8),  and  these  also  appear  to 
be  collector-oriented.  Where,  then,  are  the  strikes  that  were  actually 
intended  for  circulation? 

In  summary,  a compelling  argument  can  be  advanced  in  support 
of  the  following  three  propositions.  First,  the  Childs  storecards  dated  to 
1860-1861  were  not  a response  to  a coinage  crisis  that  only  erupted  in 
1862,  but  a means  of  advertising.  Second,  some  of  the  Cincinnati 
storecards  struck  by  Stanton  in  1862  were  also  designed  to  promote  a 
service  or  product;  however,  the  broad  range  of  businesses  contracting 
with  Stanton  does  argue  for  a general  shortage  of  circulating  coinage  in 
the  city.  Third,  we  should  not  autonomically  assume  that  all  of  the 
storecards  released  in  1863-1864  were  a narrow  response  to  the  ongoing 
shortage  of  coinage,  for  many  of  these  storecards  were  demonstrably 
struck  for  firms  that  did  not  need  to  make  small  change  during  the  course 
of  their  day  to  day  operations. 


ENDNOTES 

1.  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens.  4th  rev.  ed.  (lola, 
Wl:  Krause  Publications,  1982)  1. 
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2.  Chester  L.  Krause  and  Robert  F.  Lemke,  Standard  Catalog  of  United 
States  Paper  Money12  (lola,  Wl:  Krause  Publications,  1993)  156-158 
will  efficiently  introduce  the  interested  reader  to  encased  postage  and 
fractional  currency,  and  particularly  to  the  pivotal  role  in  the  events  of 
1862  played  by  then  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair. 

3.  See  Q.  David  Bowers,  A Buyer’s  and  Enthusiast’s  Guide  to  Flying  Eagle 
and  Indian  Cents  (Wolfeboro,  NH:  Bowers  and  Morena  Galleries,  1996) 
260-263. 

4.  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Racine,  Wl:  Whit- 
man Publishing  Co.,  1960)  4 write  that  “the  issue  of  Civil  War  tokens 
far  exceeded  25,000,000  pieces.”  In  a recent  auction  catalog,  Q.  David 
Bowers  argues  for  a total  mintage  of  about  50,000,000  pieces;  see  The 
Pennsylvania  Cabinet  (Wolfeboro,  NH:  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Mor- 
ena, 1997)  117-119. 

5.  “Indiana  Store  Cards,”  Coin  World  38.1933  (April  28,  1997)  96. 

6.  The  rarity  numbers  for  Wisconsin  issues  are  taken  from  R.  Hartzog, 
Wisconsin  Civil  War  Tokens.  The  Robert  C,  Kraft  Collection  (Rockford, 
IL:  World  Exonumia  Press,  1991). 

7.  See  again  Bowers,  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents  259-260. 

8.  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards2  (Lawrence,  MA: 
Quarterman  Publications,  1975)  589  list  one  more  Chicago  business 
(150Q-1a)  that  used  reverse  1368  in  their  appendix  of  non-contem- 
porary tokens,  but  the  catalog  of  merchant  tokens  published  in  1859  by 
the  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society  of  Pennsylvania  does  not 
include  this  firm.  It  may  have  been  issued  somewhat  later  in  1859,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  preclude  its  issuance  in  the  early  1860s. 

9.  An  Ohio  druggist  received  rev.  1190  (OH  840A-2a),  but  Fuld  catalogs 
this  as  R-9. 

10.  Webber  would  also  purchase  still  larger  quantities  of  reverse  1118,  a 
second  Childs  “Business  Card”  reverse  (530G-2a,  R-3). 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  Sycamore  piece,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
reverse  1117  storecard  is  the  production  run  of  an  order  originally 
placed  on  the  basis  of  the  very  small  sample  of  reverse  1111  (IL 
825A-1a,  R-9).  One  could,  however,  argue  just  as  plausibly  that 
reverse  1117  was  the  initial  order,  and  that  the  reverse  1111  tokens 
were  struck  latter-possibly  even  after  the  War  Between  the  States~as 
vanity  pieces,  or  collectibles. 

12.  The  mathematics  are  as  follows.  The  original  production  figures  for  the 
Mott  brothers  are  based  upon  the  Fulds’  estimate  that  R-4  encom- 
passes 200-500  tokens  surviving,  with  75-200  for  the  R-5.  The  Mott 
brothers  thus  issued  somewhere  between  9,075  (200  x 33  + 75  x 33) 
and  35,000  (500  x50  + 200  x 50)  tokens.  Underwood’s  R-5  added 
another  33  ) to  10,000  (200  x 50)  tokens  to  this  mix. 

13.  The  seventh  La  Porte  merchant,  the  clothier  J.M.  Neuburger,  was 
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another  single  token  merchant  who  made  use  of  the  undated  Childs 
reverse  1357  (350D-1a,  R-6).  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  we  were 
eventually  to  learn  that  he  did  so  in  order  in  complete  more  effectively 
with  I.  Eliel.  Their  tokens  were  distinctive  in  that  they  alone  specify 
their  location  inside  La  Porte:  Neuburger  was  located  at  Ball’  Corner, 
and  Eliel  at  no.  1 Teegarden  Block.  One  further  presumes  that  Neu- 
burger was  formerly  a partner  in  Neuburger  & Hamburger,  clothiers 
headquartered  at  no.  1 Union  Block  (530E-1a).  The  emission 
sequence  for  these  merchants  would  thus  be  either  530A-E-D,  or 
530E-A-D. 

14.  Brooks’  storecards  also  establish  him  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  but  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  in  1861  Childs  was  doing  business  with  the 
Elkhart  branch.  At  R-9  and  R-8,  respectively,  Wl  700E-2a  and  IN 
260A-5a  would  appear  to  have  been  struck  after  the  fact  for  collectors. 
It  was  reverse  1207  that  brought  Childs  his  first  important  contract  in 
Racine  (Wl  700E-3a,  R-6). 

15.  Ml  370B-3b  is  today  considered  to  be  R-6  at  the  highest,  hence  this 
does  appear  to  have  been  a regular  business  strike,. 

16.  Once  again,  this  excludes  from  consideration  those  strikes  that  appear 
to  have  been  executed  after  the  fact  for  collectors,  such  as  OH 
165GC-2a  (reverse  1008). 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Sir: 

I am  a new  member  of  your  club,  The  Civil  War  Token,  what  I would  like  to 
know?  Just  where  do  you  buy  these  coins  without  useing  the  auction,  which 
you  pay  more  for  the  coin  that  it’s  worth  and  I don’t  use.  If  I can’t  find  places 
to  buy  coins  (civil  war  tokens),  I might  as  well  not  staying  in  your  club.  Hope 
to  hear  from  you  or  somebody  in  your  club. 

William  D Gsell,  3025  Cronkite,  St.  Louis,  MO  64506-1125 

Verification  Service  on  Hold 

I have  been  informed  that  Dr.  Larkin  Wilson  has  been  severely 
injured  in  an  auto  accident  11  November  and  will  be  unable  to  run  the 
Verification  Service  for  a while.  Please  do  not  submit  items  for  verification 
until  notified  that  the  service  is  once  again  available. 

Dale  Cade,  CWTS  Secretary 
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WHAT  IS  A CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN? 
or  CIVIL  WAR  NON  -CENTS 


There  is  great  difficulty  determining  just  what  a coin  is  if  you  hap- 
pened to  have  read  Michael  E.  Marotta's  article  in  the  February  14th  , 
2000  edition  of  Coin  World.  The  Coin  World  Almanac  states  that  a coin  is 
"usually  a piece  of  metal,  marked  with  a device,  issued  by  a governing 
authority  and  intended  to  be  used  as  money."  This  would  seem  to  leave 
out  commemorative  coins  as  well  as  bullion  coins  not  to  mention  the  vari- 
ous Massachusetts  tree  issues.  The  International  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
of  Numismatics  defines  coin  as  a "metallic  disc  or  small  ingot,  usually 
round,  intended  as  a circulating  medium  of  exchange  worth  a specified 
amount  and  marked  in  some  way  so  its  source  and  monetary  value  can  be 
identified."  This  seems  to  ignore  the  British  gold  sovereign,  which  does  not 
mention  value.  The  excellent  Macmillan  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Num- 
ismatics sidesteps  the  whole  question  and  entries  go  from  "cob"  to  "coin 
weights",  ignoring  the  word  "coin"  altogether. 


When  people  learn  that  I collect  coins,  invariably  they  will  ask, 
"What  kind  of  coins  do  you  collect?"  I respond  by  telling  them  that  I collect 
Civil  War  tokens.  All  you  collectors  of  Civil  War  tokens  are  smiling, 
because  you  can  anticipate  what  the  next  question  will  be,  - "And  what  are 
Civil  War  tokens?" 


This  is  the  point  at  which  I find  myself  completely  frustrated.  I 
never  seem  to  answer  the  question  in  the  same  way  twice,  because  I find  I 
have  great  difficulty  on  knowing  just  how  to  begin.  What  is  the  person's 
background  of  understanding?  What  background  is  needed  to  understand 
what  I'm  trying  to  convey?  Where  do  I begin  my  response?  How  complete 
an  answer  will  be  necessary?  So  I revert  to  my  teaching  background, 
which  is  elementary  school.  I assume  that  the  questioner  knows  nothing  at 
all,  and  so  I begin  at  the  beginning.  I try  to  be  correct  in  my  facts,  com- 
plete in  my  answer,  and  make  it  all  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  possible. 
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So  let  me  begin  my  explanation... 

When  the  mother  countries  sent  the  White  man  to  these  shores, 
their  only  desire  was  to  profit  from  the  colonies  and  keep  them  dependent. 
This  was  called  mercantilism.  That  meant,  enforcing  strict  trading  regula- 
tions with  other  countries,  and  denying  the  colonies  the  right  to  mint  their 
own  coinage.  This  was  a deterrent  to  America's  economic  prosperity.  To 
carry  on  even  limited  trade  and  commerce,  America  had  todepend  on 
numerous  ways  to  deal  with  this  handicap  by  using,  foreign  coins,  tokens, 
even  buttons,  nails,  wampum,  pelts,  tobacco  and  almost  anything  accept- 
able for  trade  which  was  then  put  to  use  in  place  of  coin  of  the  realm. 

These  exploitive  doctrines,  plus  other  indignities,  were  what  finally 
led  to  our  engaging  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  use  of  paper  currency 
was  an  early  method  to  cope  with  this  situation.  Then  the  forced  accep- 
tance of  worthless  paper  money  during  the  Revolutionary  War  by  the 
colonies  created  a negative  mind  set  as  expressed  in  that  famous  quote, 
"Not  worth  a continental",  which  caused  Americans  to  have  an  aversion  to 
paper  currency.  Barter  and  hard  currency  from  everywhere  were  the  main- 
stays for  trade. 

Just  a few  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  America 
was  emerging  as  a giant  in  the  newly  changing  world  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  In  1858,  America  had  the  economic  wherewithal  to  outlaw  all 
circulating  foreign  coins.  We  were  finally  able  to  coin  enough  hard  cur- 
rency as  a result  of  the  California  gold  rush  and  the  newly  discovered 
silver  deposits  of  the  West.  We  no  longer  had  to  depend  on  Mexican 
pieces  of  eight  and  the  so  called  state  paper  issues  known  as  "broken 
bank  notes",  which  were  risky  at  best.  At  this  time,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  NO  federally  issued  paper  money 
was  produced  by  the  federal  government.  Americans  still  had  vivid  mem- 
ories of  having  to  accept  worthless  continental  notes,  and  our  government 
didn't  dare  print  paper  notes  for  fear  of  an  insurrection  by  the  populace. 

At  about  this  point  in  my  explanation  of  "What  is  a Civil  War 
token?",  some  minutes  after  I had  begun,  I often  hear  repeated,  "What  is  a 
Civil  War  token?"  If  the  listener  is  still  with  me,  fully  awake,  and  not 
asleep,  and  doesn't  have  to  leave,  I continue  with  my  explanation.  I inform 
the  listener(s)  that  I shall  continue... 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  most  Yankees  of  the 
North  in  1861  felt  that  the  war  would  be  over  in  a few  weeks,  the  rebels 
would  be  subdued,  and  life  would  return  to  normal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
war  went  badly  for  the  North.  All  the  early  battles  were  won  by  the  South. 
Confidence  in  the  union  began  to  dwindle.  Inflation  began  its  upward  spi- 
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ral.  Specie  payments  were  discontinued  by  the  banks.  Washington  D.C. 
was  in  eminent  danger  of  being  overrun  by  southern  forces,  and  doom  and 
gloom  was  rearing  its  ugly  head. 

If  this  weren't  enough,  all  of  our  coins  were  beginning  to  disappear 
from  the  market  place.  A premium  was  soon  being  paid  for  gold  and  silver 
coins.  These  coins  were  being  shipped  out  of  the  country  to  Canada  and 
Latin  American  countries.  It  wasn't  very  long  when  even  the  underweight, 
newly  minted  Indian  head  cents  were  being  hoarded  also.  The  economic 
health  of  the  North  stood  crippled.  A way  had  to  be  found  to  permit  the 
day-to-day  commerce  to  continue.  With  no  circulating  currency,  the 
country  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 


Human  ingenuity,  being  what  it  is,  there  soon  appeared  remedies 
to  combat  this  problem.  Shin  plasters,  (privately  issued  paper  chits  with 
promises  to  pay),  began  to  appear  to  ease  the  crises.  This  scrip,  issued  by 
merchants,  municipalities,  banks,  etc.,  was  not  well  received  by  the  public 
in  lieu  of  coin.  Cardboard  chits  also  were  tried  and  wanting.  Postage 
stamps,  which  were  government  issued,  were  actually  declared  legal  ten- 
der for  a time.  Postage  stamps  proved  very  inadequate  as  they  were  not 
created  to  be  circulating  specie,  and  they  had  a very  short  lifespan.  They 
stuck  together  in  moist  surroundings,  and  turned  to  lint  in  pockets  and 
purses.  Mr.  Gault  had  a brilliant  idea.  He  invented  a round  metal  disc  with 
a mica  window  to  protect  and  view  a postage  stamp  and  its  stated  amount. 
He  placed  advertising  on  the  reverse,  and  now  the  stamp  was  fully  pro- 
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tected  and  provided  an  advertising  incentive  to  merchants  , however  it 
was  not  economically  sound,  as  there  was  the  full  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
postage  stamp,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  metal  parts  and  mica,  plus 
the  shipping  and  handling.  The  situation  became  so  desperate  that  the 
government  had  to  finally  cave  in  and  issue  paper  money.  There  were 
greenbacks  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  $5.00,  etc.,  and  even  fractional  currency, 
amounts  less  than  $1.00,  with  the  stated  values  of  30,  50,100,  150,  250, 
and  500.  People  begrudgingly  accepted  these  paper  pieces  despite  the 
fact  that  they  were  government  issued. 

Advertising  store  cards  made  of  metal,  strangely  enough,  were 
accepted.  These  privately  minted,  underweight  tokens  which  appeared  on 
the  scene  early  in  the  war,  were  preferred  over  paper.  These  store  cards 
became  the  forerunner  of  what  the  purists  might  refer  to  as  Civil  War 
tokens.  Some  Civil  War  token  collectors  also  include  privately  issued 
scrip,  card  board  chits,  and  encased  postage  as  Civil  War  tokens  as  well. 
An  interesting  situation  is  to  be  found  with  the  merchant  M.L.  Marshall  of 
Oswego,  N.Y.  In  1860,  he  had  made  advertising  tokens  about  the  size  of 
large  cents.  With  the  scarcity  of  coinage,  he  altered  his  earlier  tokens,  by 
adding  another  tree  to  the  scene,  and  updating  his  1860  token  to  read 
1862.  On  a high  quality  piece  one  can  make  out  the  remains  of  the  zero 
just  under  the  newly  re-engraved  "2".  By  1863,  a whole  newly  designed 
small  cent  sized  token  was  created. 


A token  is  usually  a base  metal  disc  which  represents  some  value, 
however  it  could  be  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  some  other  material  and 
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whose  intrinsic  value  is  less  than  the  stated  value.  Tokens  appear  when  a 
country  experiences  catastrophic  economic  hardships.  (Depressions,  wars, 
natural  calamities,  etc.)  Even  when  the  government  increased  its  output  of 
hard  currency,  these  newly  made  coins  immediately  disappeared  from 
circulation,  they  being  hoarded,  melted  down,  or  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  This  resulted  in  U.S.  paper  money  being  bought  at  a discount  with 
hard  currency.  Paper  money  was  viewed  in  low  esteem.  It  fluctuated  in 
value  with  the  turn  of  events.  When  the  war  news  was  good,  its  value 
increased,  contrarily  when  it  was  bad,  it  fell.  All  the  while,  paper  currency 
was  being  counterfeited  profusely  and  the  counterfeiters,  for  the  first  time, 
had  their  highly  developed  art  spread  nationwide  instead  of  just  serving  a 
small,  local  area.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  paper  on  the  West  Coast  was  refused 
by  many,  as  these  people  would  not  accept  it.  Only  court  cases  forced 
their  acceptance.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  in  1862,  in  some 
areas,  perhaps  as  much  as  80%  of  the  circulating  paper  money  was 
counterfeit!  This  menace  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Secret  Service, 
which  was  established  to  put  an  end  to  counterfeiting.  No  wonder  tokens 
were  so  popular.  At  least  they  looked  like  coins! 

Simply  stated,  a Civil  War  token  is  a privately  minted  necessity 
token  used  to  facilitate  commerce  during  times  of  great  stress  and 
upheaval.  Most  Civil  War  token  collectors  classify  these  tokens  into  two 
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primary  groups,  one  group  being  store  cards,  and  the  other  group  being 
patriotic  tokens.  Store  cards  will  usually  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
issuer,  often  listing  the  city  and  state  as  well.  Sometimes  pictured  on  store 
cards  will  be  items  associated  with  the  issuer,  for  example,  a hardware 
store  token  may  picture  a lock  on  the  reverse  of  the  token,  a book  dealer 
may  depict  an  open  book,  etc.  Sometimes  a token  will  consist  only  of 
words  on  both  sides.  Patriotic  tokens  on  the  other  hand  have  no  mention 
of  an  issuer,  instead,  they  may  picture  a patriotic  theme,  such  as  a liberty 
head,  Indian  head,  an  eagle,  etc.,  or  may  declare  some  patriotic  slogan, 
such  as  "Liberty  for  all",  "Our  Army  & Our  Navy",  "Union",  etc.  Many  pat- 
riotic tokens  may  say  "Not  One  Cent",  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  genuine 
U.S.  coins.  Many  of  these  patriotic  themes  are  to  be  found  on  store  cards 
as  well,  with  one  side  bearing  a patriotic  theme  and  the  other  side  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  issuer. 

Patriotic  tokens  were  produced  in  greater  quantities  than  store 
cards  and  could  be  used  by  many  different  merchants,  for  less  money, 
being  that  they  were  generic.  Personalized  store  cards  on  the  other  hand, 
with  their  individual  customized  workmanship  were  more  expensive  to 
produce,  and  had  limited  use,  as  they  could  only  be  used  by  the  specific 
merchant  ordering  them. 


STORECARDS 
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The  vast  majority  of  Civil  War  tokens  were  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  current  Indian  head  cent,  however,  some  tokens  were  smaller  than  a 
cent,  while  a few  were  larger  than  a silver  dollar.  A few  varieties  were  so 
thin  they  could  be  bent  between  your  fingers,  and  some  were  as  thick  as  a 
silver  dollar.  Most  tokens  passed  as  one  cent,  but  in  rare  instances  values 
may  be  2,4,5,10  or  even  50  cents.  They  were  made  of  many  different 
materials  such  as  copper,  brass,  nickel,  silver,  rubber,  tin,  lead,  etc. 

What  makes  these  Civil  War  tokens  so  intriguing  is  what  they  tell 
us  and  depict  for  us  this  fascinating  period  of  our  country's  history.  Pic- 
tured on  them  were  flags,  shields,  statues,  and  eagles,  which  I maintain 
could  possibly  be  forerunners  or  patterns  for  later  U.S.  coinage  which 
followed.  Pictured  also  were  a host  of  great  American  figures  which  later 
did  become  themes  on  our  circulating  coins  as  Lincoln,  Washington,  and 
Franklin.  The  study  of  these  tokens  will  acquaint  you  with  the  vast  array  of 
emotions  and  feelings  that  ran  rampant  during  this  Civil  War.  The  cry  of 
the  pacifist,  or  the  war  monger,  and  the  passions  of  the  patriotic  zealot,  or 
even  the  Southern  sympathizers  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  these  tokens. 


Everyday  life  is  recorded  on  these  tokens  as  well.  A litany  of 
inventions  that  changed  our  life  styles  are  to  be  found;  the  sewing 
machine,  the  anvil,  the  kitchen  stove,  the  plow,  etc.  What  they  wore,  what 
they  ate,  the  many  types  of  recreation,  and  the  cure-all  medicines  they 
took,  are  there  for  the  viewing.  The  range  of  occupations  to  be  found  will 
amaze  you,  everything  from  bee  keeping  and  taxidermy  to  blacksmithing 
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and  tombstone  manufacturing.  American  culture  is  preserved  on  Civil  War 
tokens  as  contrasted  to  what  little  our  U.S.  coins  have  to  relate  to  us. 
About  the  only  major  change  in  U.S.  coinage  during  this  period  is  the 
addition  of  the  word  "God"  on  our  coins,  "In  God  We  Trust"  first  appears 
on  the  2 cent  coin  of  1864.  It  should  be  noted  that  "God"  appeared  earlier 
on  a Civil  War  token  in  die  288  with  the  words,  "God  protect  the  union". 


In  conclusion,  I wish  to  return  to  the  title  of  this  article.  I hope  I 
clarified  the  question,  "What  is  a Civil  War  token?"  for  the  curious  and  the 
neophyte  and  perhaps  even  help  the  collector  of  Civil  War  tokens  to  be 
better  able  to  explain  the  answer  to  that  question.  I also  wish  to  make 
reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  title,  which  I long  ago  submitted  to  our 
society  for  consideration  as  a possible  title  for  our  fine  journal,  and  that 
was  "Civil  War  Non-Cents".  Civil  War  tokens  were  officially  "Non-Cents" 
because  our  government  did  not  authorize  their  production  nor  their 
usage,  in  fact,  actually  outlawed  them  in  1864  when  complaints  reached 
our  Congress  that  Civil  War  tokens  were  not  being  redeemed. 

Those  tokens  that  picture  any  Indian  head  obverse  and  any  "Not 
One  Cent"  reverse  die  best  exemplify  the  second  part  of  the  title  "Civil 
War  Non-  Cents".  I might  add  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  American  token 
history  that  "Not  One  Cent"  and  a wreath  form  the  entire  reverse  of  a 
token.  If  you  check  back  into  Hard  times  tokens,  you  find  that  the  "Not  One 
Cent"  portion  of  the  reverse  is  but  a partial  use  of  the  whole  slogan,  "Mil- 
lions for  defense,  NOT  ONE  CENT  for  tribute."  You  might  just  take  note  of 
the  many  ways  these  die  sinkers  attempted  to  pussyfoot  around  the  con- 
cept of  placing  a value  on  these  tokens.  Every  conceivable  semantic  kind 
of  chicanery  was  utilized.  Let's  refresh  your  memory  a bit,  "IOU  One  Cent, 
"OUR  CENT",  "PAY  THE  BEARER  ONE  CENT,  "GOOD  FOR  A CENT', 
"GOOD  FOR  A SCENT",  "Millions  for  defense,  not  ONE  CENT  for  tribute", 
"Value  me  as  you  pleas(e)",  etc. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  die  sinkers  and  issuers  of  Civil  War  tokens 
wanted  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  was  a form  of  money,  and  they  wished 
to  safeguard  their  investment  and  necks  in  producing  these  tokens  without 
jeopardizing  and  incriminating  themselves  with  regard  to  breaking  federal 
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laws  dealing  with  the  production  of  coin. 

EPILOGUE 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  our  nation,  the  richest  and 
mightiest  nation  in  the  world,  the  arsenal  of  democracy  in  World  War  II, 
was  able  to  subdue  the  might  of  both  Germany  and  Japan,  two  countries 
that  were  geared  to  subjugate  the  world.  At  the  time  we  were  militarily 
unprepared,  practicing  with  wooden  rifles.  Here  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  21st  century  with  almost  every  American  over  the  age  of  18  pos- 
sessing an  automobile,  his  own  TV  set,  a cellular  phone,  and  a computer. 

Less  than  150  years  earlier,  there  we  were  in  the  most  critical  time 
in  our  history  wondering  whether  we  would  survive  as  a nation,  fighting  for 
our  very  existence.  For  several  years  our  economy  was  so  unstable  that 
we  had  to  depend  on  little  metal  discs,  many  of  them  stating  "Not  one 
cent"  just  to  keep  our  country  afloat,  and  they  worked. 

About  150  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  there  we  were  wondering 
whether  we  had  the  necessary  goods  to  barter  for  the  barest  necessities 
just  to  survive  as  a people,  fully  dependent  on  the  mother  country  to  allow 
us  the  privilege  just  to  exist. 

Today,  hardly  a thought  is  given  to  our  condition  in  earlier  times. 
Our  history  books  seldom  mention  the  economics  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
almost  without  exception,  not  even  a mention  of  Civil  War  tokens  at  all. 
Go  to  any  high  school  today  or  even  a college  and  ask  students,"  What  is 
a Civil  War  token",  and  I'd  wager  that  not  1 in  100  could  tell  you.  On  the 
other  hand  you  might  ask  them  if  they  ever  heard  of  a Confederate  half 
dollar,  and  you  would  probably  find  that  many  more  could  tell  what  it  is, 
even  though  only  4 were  minted  and  they  played  no  significant  role 
whatsoever  in  the  Civil  War. 

NOTICE 


Regretfully,  I have  accepted  Jim  Humburg's  resignation  as  Auction 
Manager  due  to  personal  problems.  Dale  Cade  has  consented  to  be 
Interim  Auction  Manager  (one  more  time).  If  you,  the  membership,  want 
the  auctions  to  continue,  two  things  are  necessary  - an  Auction  Manager, 
and  consignments  of  tokens.  Any  member  interested  in  the  Auction  Mana- 
gership please  contact  me  or  Dale  Cade.  Dale  will  accept  consignments 
on  a temporary  basis  for  awhile. 


Chris  Erienwein,  President 
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THREE  INTERESTING  CWTs 


by  Bill  Fivaz 


As  a "recycled"  CWTS  member  (I  belonged  several  years  ago),  I 
have  developed  an  interest  in  different  die  states  in  the  series  and  thought 
the  members  might  enjoy  seeing  a few  I purchased  recently.  The  first  one 
is  on  a 53-336C  piece,  and  I concur  with  Dr.  Larkin  Wilson,  the  Society's 
attributor/verifier,  who  wrote:  "Since  (the)  reverse  die  always  shows  signs 
of  deterioration,  the  "crossbar"  in  the  "V"  is  most  likely  a die  cud.  Also,  the 
"A"  and  the  "V"  are  not  exactly  the  same  size  under  magnification". 

The  heavy  die  break  through  the  center  of  the  "V"  in  NAVY 
certainly  gives  the  initial  appearance  of  an  inverted  "A",  but  if  you  look 
closely,  the  top  serifs  of  the  "V  are  a good  deal  thicker  than  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  "A".  Also,  the  heavy  die  crack  from  the  left  rim  to  the  upper 
left  serif  of  the  "N"  confirms  that  this  die  was  approaching  the  end  of  its 
life. 


As  we  know,  die  cracks  (and  later,  die  cuds,  where  a piece  of  the 
die  falls  away)  occur  at  points  of  weakness  in  the  die.  This  could  be  due  to 
improper  treatment  of  the  die  (heating  and/or  cooling)  prior  to  striking,  the 
result  of  a clashed  die  damaging  the  die,  or  because  of  the  design 
elements  of  the  die  which  put  abnormal  stress  or  pressure  on  certain  parts 
of  the  die. 

All  in  all,  it  makes  for  an  interesting  observation  which  provokes 
some  speculation  on  the  cause  of  the  problem. 
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POINTS  TO  PONDER 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


U.S.  dollar  gold  die  18 


Collectors  have  always  been  with  us.  During  the  1930's,  their 
numbers  dwindled,  but  after  World  War  1 1 , after  the  economy  improved, 
most  people  became  collectors,  some  even  went  into  Civil  War  tokens. 

During  the  depression,  the  primary  concerns  had  to  do  with 
obtaining  food,  having  a place  to  stay,  and  having  a job  that  would  provide 
one  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Collecting  took  a back  seat  unless  your 
family  name  was  Hearst,  Kennedy,  or  Rockefeller. 

My  father  had  a small  neighborhood  grocery  store  which  he 
started  in  1937  with  a $250  loan  from  his  brother.  The  banks  were  too 
difficult  to  deal  with  at  that  time.  To  stay  in  business,  he  had  to  extend 
credit,  tt  was  amazing  what  appeared  in  the  field  of  commerce,  even  in  a 
small  grocery.  After  several  months  of  extending  credit,  a customer  came 
in  with  $40,  more  or  less,  in  $1  gold  pieces  to  pay  his  bill.  My  father  did  not 
want  to  accept  the  gold  in  payment,  as  it  was  illegal  to  possess.  Being  that 
that  was  better  than  getting  nothing,  my  father  took  the  gold  pieces.  Luck- 
ily, one  of  the  beer  delivery  truck  drivers  was  a coin  collector,  and  he  very 
"generously"  exchanged  with  my  father,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  paper  for  the 
gold  coins.  Everyone  was  happy  except  me  - some  35  years  later,  when  I 
began  to  collect  coins,  and  learned  the  value  of  those  gold  pieces.  This 
same  driver  would  give  my  father  2 cents  for  every  Indian  head  cent  he 
received  in  trade.  100%  profit  was  much  better  than  the  15%  mark  up  he 
received  in  handling  foodstuffs.  That  was  the  extent  of  my  father's 
collecting  interests. 

"Modern"  was  also  a driving  force  of  many  during  this  time.  Art 
deco  was  popular  and  antigues  were  guite  difficult  to  sell.  My  mother 
almost  divorced  my  father  for  bringing  home  a solid  oak  dining  table  with 
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center  supporting  claws  and  two  extension  leaves.  He  paid  the  huge  sum 
of  $3,  and  my  mother  was  livid. 

Today,  collectibles  bring  big  prices,  even  those  items  from  the 
1950s.  Almost  everyone  collects  something.  It  might  be  comic  books,  salt 
& pepper  shakers,  toby  mugs,  beer  cans,  milk  bottles.  Shaker  furniture, 
political  posters,  even  Civil  War  tokens. 

Have  you  taken  note  of  the  many  antigue  shows  and  flea  markets 
that  seem  to  have  mushroomed  over  the  entire  country.  People  are  even 
eager  to  pay  admission  fees  just  to  browse  around  and  search  for  that  cer- 
tain something  that  perhaps  sparks  the  nostalgia  of  days  gone  by.  Just 
remember,  everytime  you  throw  something  away,  it  just  may  be  an  item  of 
value,  whether  it  is  yesterday's  newspaper  or  an  outlawed  Civil  War  token 
which  cost  a fifth  of  a cent  to  produce  back  in  1864. 

ELECTION  RESULTS 


President 
Vice  Pres 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Board  of  Governors 


Rich  Watts 
Jim  Part  in 
Dale  Cade 
Susan  Trask 
Larry  Dziubek 
Mark  Glazer 
Dave  Vogan 
Bryon  Kanzinger 


To  Don,  Dennis,  and  Alan  - Sorry  that  not  everyone  could  be  a 
winner.  Better  luck  nextt  ime. 

THIS  *N  THAT 


1.  Apparently,  my  "chiding"  the  membership  for  non-response  paid  off  as 
the  number  of  ballots  received  was  about  triple  the  usual  response. 
Better,  but  it  can  be  improved  still  further. 

2.  This  election  also  pointed  up  an  obvious  problem  inherent  to  an 
organization  such  as  ours.  That  is,  very  few  people  know  other 
members  of  the  Society.  The  obvious  solution  insofar  as  elections  are 
concerned  is  to  require  short  bios  of  the  candidates  for  office.  This 
practice  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  possible.  Get  more  out  of  your 
membership  - get  involved  in  the  operating  of  your  Society.  Don't  wait 
to  be  asked  - volunteer.  Let  the  Secretary  know  of  your  wishes. 
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Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #117 

..  1 iii 

Terms  of  Sale-  Read  Carefully 

Closing  Date  31  March  2001 

1.  Send  bids  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr.,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275. 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6.  Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8.  Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD:  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for 
the  auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid 
responsibly. 


INDIANA 


MICHIGAN 


1.630A-13a  R5  VF  black,  large 
punchmarked  area  obv  at  3 
o'clock  with  corresponding 
raised  area  rev. 


2.  25A-1a  R3  XF+  dark,  residues 

3.  660B-2a  R3  VF  black, 
residues 
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NEW  YORK 

4.  10A-5a  R2  VF+  dark,  uneven 
strike,  residues,  obverse  center 
weak 

5.  lOG-la  R3  VF  some  letter 
fade  center  both  sides 

6.  lOH-la  R1  XF  residues 

7.  10H-4aaa  R4  XF  stains 

8.  10H-7a  R3  XF  stains 

9.  10H-7a  R3  XF+ 

10.  630L-5a  R2  VF  residues 

1 1 . 630P-2a  R7  XF+  dark  (MB 
$25.00) 

12.  630AI-1g  lead  R2  VF+  dark, 
long  cud  obv 

13.  630AQ-1a  R1  XF 

14.  630BH-2a  R2  XF+  obv  die 
breaks 

15.  695A-2a  R1  AU  SMT,  bluish 
toning 

16.  890B-4b  brass  R1  XF+ 
stains,  residue  traces,  few  old 
scratches  obv 

17.  890B-9b  brass  R1  VF+ 
darkening,  obv  center  letter 
weakness 

18.  890B-10b  brass  R4  XF 
darkening,  tiny  stain  spot  obv 

19.  890B-10b  brass  R4  XF  traces 
red-brown,  residue  traces 

20.  890B-24b  brass  R7  VF 
darkening,  weak  rev 

21.  890B-31b  brass  R1  XF  dark  - 
ening,  tiny  residue  spot  rev 

22.  890B-31b  brass  R1  XF+ 
darkening,  partial  luster 

23.  890E-1b  brass  R1  XF+, 
residue  traces 

OHIO 

24.  lOOB-la  R5  XF  rim  pinch 
both  sides,  rough  rim  rev  (MB 
$18.00) 


25.  110A-3a  R7  XF  reddish 
(cleaned?),  stains,  tiny  rim 
pinch  both  sides  (MB  $19.00) 

26.  165U-la  R8  F/XF  dark,  rev 
bust  size  has  caused  weak  obv 
strike  with  cebtral  detail  loss, 
hoseshoe  shaped  cut  obv, 

SCM  (MB  $75.00) 

27.  165BO-1a  R3  VF+ some  obv 
weakness 

28.  165CF-1a  R3  VF+ dark, 
rough  rims,  small  clip 

29.  165DE-3a  R3  VF+  uneven 
strike  with  some  detail  loss, 
small  clip,  small  gouge  obv 

30.  420A-1a  R6  XFA/F  dark, 
residues,  SCM  & SMT  (MB 
$30.00) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

31.  750JA-1a  R5  AU  dark,  SCM 

32.  750M-3a  R2  VF+  dark,  rougn 
ri  ms- 

33.  765R-2a  R2  AU  red-brown, 
darkening,  rev  cud  (MB.  $12). 

34.  765R-3a  R2  VF  except 
extensive  pitting,  make  an 
offer 

WISCONSIN 

35.  310C-1a  R4  XF  dark,  holed 
at  3 o'clock,  SCM,  under- 
rated, more  like  R6 

36.  410J-1a  R3  VF  dark,  old 
deep  scratches  rev,  under- 
rated, more  like  R6,  essen- 
tially a SCM  since  other  rarity 
is  R10  (MB  $20.00) 

37.  410K-1a  R7  FF+  dark,  rev 
scratches,  overrated,  more 
like  R5,  SCM  (MB  $25.00) 
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PATRIOTIC 

38.  8/309a  R3  VF  old  gouge 
and  rust  die  obv 

39.  8/309a  R3  VF+  residue 
traces 

40.  8/31 4a  R1  VF+  residues, 
weak  headband  obv 

41.  67/372do  C-N  R7  F over 
C-N  cent  (understrike  not 
visible),  porous,  rev  rim 
rough,  CWTS  cert  V/2572 

42.  91 /303a  R3  XF  dark  (MB 
$9.00) 

43.  108/201  a R3  XF  darkening, 
detail  loss  center  both  sides 
from  incomplete  die  fill  during 
strike,  obv  die  chip,  few  old 
scratches 

44.  11 8/41 8a  R2  XF  residue 
traces,  partial  RR  rim  rev 

45.  1 88/384a  R3  XF/VF+  dark- 


ening, stain  area  rev 

46.  209/412  R3  XF  dark,  stain 
spot  rev 

47.  219/323a  R2  XF+  darken- 
ing, residues 

48.  220/322a  R1  XF  residue 
traces 

49.  221/324a  R1  VF+  residue 
traces 

50.  259/445a  R3  AU+ 
51.511/516b  brass  R5  VF+ 

darkening,  old  scratch  rev, 
underrated 

END  OF  AUCTION 
GOOD  LUCK 

Auction  Manager’s  note  - 
Sorry  for  the  brevity  of  this  auc- 
tion, but  time  and  material  avail- 
ability were  the  drivers  - particu- 
larly time. 


REPORT  ON  AUCTION  #114 


After  considerable  delays,  this  auction  was  finally  concluded.  The 
213  lots  offered  drew  93  bidders  and  1408  bids,  and  a 46%  bidder  success 
rate.  A larger  than  usual  number  of  returns,  due  to  the  extended  time 
period,  reduced  the  gross  sales  to  a bit  over  $8500.  After  auction 
expenses,  the  Society  should  net  approximately  $800  from  this  auction. 

The  most  popular  lot  with  20  bids  was  #122  (OH290A-1b),  and  close 
behind  with  18  bids  each  were  lots  #191  (36/340a),  #194  (54/296a),  and 
#201  ( 128/289b). 

Many  thanks  to  Bob  Lundgren  who  tabulated  the  bids  and 
determined  the  winning  bids  for  each  lot,  and  made  up  and  printed  the 
prices  realized  sheets. 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 


48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Fuld  745A  and  745B  storecards  sought  by  member 
3435.  Stephen  M.  Edenfield,  Box  25191,  Stock  Yards  Station,  Cincinnati, 
OH  45225-0191.  513-579-0165. 


Wanted:  Waterbury,  CT  560A-1a,  XF-AU.  Robert  Frigstad,  2181 
Lakeaires  Blvd.,  White  Beal  Lake,  MN  55110. 


Note  New  Numbers!  Phone  517-423-8951,  Fax  517-424-9146. 
Paul  Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286. 
www.cunninghamexonumia.com 


Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 


New  CWTS  Author  Suggestions 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as 
much  as  possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  issues.  The  pub- 
lisher has  the  capability  to  deal  with  data  in  any  popular  format.  The 
author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  to  also  send  hard  copy  to  the  editor.  Original  pictures  are 
welcomed,  when  they  are  available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its 
original  form;  copies  may  be  used  if  originals  are  not  available.  All 
photos  and  original  material  will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a new 
ribbon  when  preparing  material!  And  double  space.  We  use  a text 
scanner  for  such  material  and  the  result  is  a substantial  saving  for  the 
Society. 
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Civil  War  Token  Society  Books 


Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $1 7.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN  VALUE  GUIDE 

. A COMPREHENSIVE 
10,000+  VALUATION 
LISTING  OF  ALL 
CIVIL  WAR  STORE 
CARD  AND  PATRIOTIC 
TOKENS. 

. ACCURACY  AND 
EDUCATION  ARE 
THE  MAIN  FOCUSES. 

. THIS  CAN  ONLY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH 
YOUR  HELP.  ANYONE  INTERESTED  IN  HELPING 
IN  ANY  CAPACITY,  PLEASE  LET  ME  KNOW. 

. INDIVIDUAL  SALES  AND  AUCTION  PRICES. 
REALIZED  FROM  THE  PAST  5 YEARS  NEEDED 
AND  ACCEPTED. 

. PLEASE  CONTACT  ME  THROUGH  MY  WEB  SITE  @ 
www.civilwartoken.com  OR  VIA  MAIL. 

. THE  TENTATIVE  RELEASE  DATE  IS  EARLY  2001. 
THIS  GUIDE  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
ANNUALLY. 


BRYON  KANZINGER 
552  CANTERBURY  ROAD 
JEFFERSONVILLE,  PA  19403 
valleyforgecoins@yahoo.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  al.)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 


